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THE VICE OF OUR CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Wuat’s in a name? is a question, to 
which other answers than that given 
by a great poet of yore will sometimes 
be found advisable in these days. 
Doubtless, “a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet” to all nostrils 
of normal sharpness; but what some 
years ago would have been the prob- 
able issue of Louis Napoleon’s treason, 
had not a saving glory still hovered 
round the name of his dead uncle ? 
Has Lord John Russell found no 
virtue in the name that keeps alive 
the memory of more than one nobler 
patriot than he? Lord Palmerston 
may have openly worshipped, and 
privately cemana winks of friend- 
ship with the hero of the 2nd Decem- 
ber; but has he not a name above 
all Englishmen, for asserting the 
cause of national freedom both at 
home and abroad? What but his 
name as a comic actor, could account 
for the ready i ter of pit and gal- 
lery at every look, word, or gesture, 
on the part of Mr. Buckstone? The 
sufferings of the English army in the 
Crimea were at once set down to the 
vices of our military system ; while, 
for the heavier and more continuous 
losses of our French allies, any other 
cause was assigned than the weak- 
ness of a system, whose name stood 
80 high for excellence of every sort. 
What’s in a name !—-ask the cham- 
pions of anonymous journalism—feel- 
ing, rightly enough, that good wine 
needs no bush ; and that no essay or 
leading article was ever made intrin- 
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sically one whit the worse, or the bet- 
ter, for any name appended thereto. 
A student of the Moniteur, however, 
would know by a glance at the sig- 
nature, how much official credit be- 
longed to each article in that myste- 
rious organ of French impertinence. 
Even in England it begins to be deem- 
ed good policy to magnify the chris- 
tening of a new serial by blazoning 
forth the names of its choicest spon- 
sors, or calmly hinting them from be- 
hind the editorial curtain. It seems, 
or is supposed to be, a rule with man 
readers, that a few pages, dashed o 
by the pen of a famous writer, must 
therefore be better worth buying than 
an essay carefully put a by an 
able, but anonymous hand. There is 
a rage, too, for the humblest scraps 
and weakest studies of writers and 
artists, to whose fame such things 
can render no possible service, alive 
or dead; while to the general reader 
they may do a positive harm. Asa 
speculation, they will, doubtless, have 
their charm in the eyes of those who 
only measure value by money-pay- 
ments ; and live in an age remarkable 
for its devotion to outside show. 
There are other ways of turning a 
good name to unworthy uses than 
the lending of it to an unknown au- 
thor, after the example of M. Dumas; 
or the stealing of it, to raise the price 
of a very modern painting, done for a 
few shillings, to mislead the unwary 
customers of some artful picture- 
dealer. 
33* 
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How many aname of mark is often 
but the last crumbling relic—the 
mere ghostly shell of what something 
was, and still pretends to be, until 
a breath of wind blows it away, or a 
touch scatters it all to pieces! How 
long did the Roman Empire hang to- 
= by force of its olden fame ? 

any a year did the old French Mon- 
archy survive all but its nominal 
ae Our system of ruling India 

y its own Sepoys, fell, as if by magic, 
at the first whisper of an organized 
outbreak. Great is the power of Mr. 
Bright among us, just as long as we 
choose to deem it great. Excellent 
in many eyes was the glory of Sir J. 
Paul, until his crowning blunder 
turned the beautiful vision into 
smoke. If knowledge is power, 80 
also is a name ; and this seems often 
most powerful when it rests on the 
slightest ground-work of intrinsic 
merit, and owes most to the ignorance 
of one class, or the blind contented- 
ness of another. 

* Nos te, 

NVosfacimus, Fortuna, Deam,celoquelocamus.” 

Most of our popular writers seem 
bent on showing the world how much 
there may be in a name, and how 
very far it can be made togo. With 
a certain stock of talent, and an aver- 
age amount of luck, no modern author 
need fear starvation, who has once 
gained a certain foothold on some 
part of the great reading world. A 
new poem by Mr. Tennyson, or a 
new novel by Mr. Thackeray, is even 
less sure of a ready sale than a new 
volume of Apocalyptic sketches by 
Dr. Cumming. No matter how tur- 
bid the poetry, or how fiat the prose, 
that invites our custom, if only it 
bears the mark we love so well. 
“Lovel, the Widower” and “‘ Poems 
before Congress,” were coined in the 
same mint as “Vanity Fair” and “The 
Rhyme of the Duchess May.” It is 
the fashion of to-day to worship suc- 
cess, and to be very patient of the 
freaks played off by any established 
idol. Honey will stick as well as dirt. 
The incense of flattery will keep ris- 
ing from altars to gods whom the 
clearer-sighted few have long been 
driven to disown, or remove, at 
least, to a lower pedestal. Once give 
an author a good name, and, unless 
he has very strict notions of his duty, 
he may turn it to as large account, 
with as little trouble, as an unscru- 
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pulous spendthrift does the estate 
which he has already mortgaged be- 
yond its utmost value. Whatever he 
chooses to send to market, be it full 
measure, or very short lengths, is 
pretty sure to find a noisy welcome, 
alike from many of those who seem 
to guide, and from nearly all those 
who virtually determine, the popular 
taste. The author of “ Pickwick” and 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” appeals from 
unkind critics to the “unprecedented 
success” of “Little Dorrit.” His 
greatest rival seems bent on sliding 
down with equal calmness towards 
an issue not more agreeable to his 
truest friends. Among writers of spe- 
cial mark, how few seem anxious 
even to keep abreast of their own 
achievements. The honest painstaking 
of Sir E. B. Lytton ; the unhasting 
reticence of poor Charlotte Bronté ; 
the artistic self-respect of Mr. Tenny- 
son, are virtues nearly as rare in this 
age as trees on the road from Cairo 
to Suez. To have written one fair 
book seems to be accounted a fit rea- 
son for writing many bad ones after- 
wards. Just as some painters, who 
have once hit the public fancy with 
a particular style of. picture, go on re- 
peating the same set of scenes or 
characters over and over again ; so an 
author, who has once acquired for 
himself some sterling value in his 
publisher’s eyes, will soon get tired 
of showing off his best paces, and 
settle down into a lazy jog-trot, which 
the bulk of his admirers shall be too 
dull, careless, or good-natured, to de- 
cry. For it is wonderful how many 
of those who are slowest to believe 
in a new idol will keep on clinging to 
that belief long after their inmost 
hearts have ordered them to let it 
go; while others, who have no time 
to think for themselves, or little pow- 
er to think rightly, are content to 
repeat for ever the creed they hap- 
pened to adopt in their younger days. 

With some of us, indeed, the for- 
bearance thus shown to a favourite 
writer, springs, in part at least, from 
a desire to make amends for certain 
shortcomings on ourownside. Ifhe has 
taken unfair advantage of our trust- 
fulness, have not we too beguiled him 
further from the right way, in our 
eagerness to hear him speak at the 
shortest intervals, no matter how lit- 
tle he really had to say? Had we 
better brooked a longer silence, might 
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not his mouth have opened itself to 
better purpose? In slaking our thirst 
for something new from the pen of a 
successful author, we have forgotten 
to show that jealous concern for his 
fair fame, which might have cooled 
the fire of a distempered vanity, or 
curbed the promptings of an undue 
regard for pelf. And so we still keep 
listening, or feigning to listen, to some 
voice, whose later utterances only dis- 
appoint us each time more and more. 

“Vita brevis, ars longa,” is a max- 
im either too much slighted in these 
days, or else too commonly read back- 
wards, If “art is long, and time is 
fleeting,” let the former go hang, we 
say to ourselves, so long as we can 
turn the latter to any immediate gain. 
Life, with too many of us, means only 
time for making money; and art, 
which needs some little time for pick- 
ing and choosing her simplest phrases, 
has naturally dropped out of her right 
sphere, into a sort of threadbare de- 

endence on the chance bounties of 

er prosperous rival. Displaced by 
a showy half-truth from her olden 
lordship over nature's realms, she has 
been doomed to hear her best virtues 
set down as faults,and her refined ideal- 
ism accused of downright enmity to 
the truths revealed in every aspect of 
our daily life. Because she has some- 
times spoken in language too conven- 
tional, we have forbidden her to speak 
at all; save in language fit only for 
Nature’s mudlarks. In this age of 
unlimited pebble-counting, a writer 
is nothing, unless he is minutely de- 
scriptive and unfalteringly “real.” 
Be the facts he dwells on never so su- 
perfluous, the topics he drags in 
never so silieptaped. the whole per- 
formance never so small and inartistic; 
still he has given us, we say, a finish- 
ed likeness of a new-plucked onion, 
or a full-blown cabbage ; a perfect 
photograph of a slowness shirt- 
sleeves, or the wart on Cromwell’s 
nose. If, on the other hand, he has 
neither stooped to moralise overa dead 
leaf, nor cared to represent the exact 
number of blossoms on a foxglove, 
nor ascertained the true price of peri- 
wigs in the days of “good Queen 
Anne,” nor found thoughts, too deep 
for tears, in the creaking of a cart- 
wheel ; his truthfulness is straight- 
way called in question ; his artistic 
reticence becomes a sign of moral or 
intellectual weakness; he has no 
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depth of feeling, no range of fancy ; 
he writes without an edifying pur- 
pose ; without an effort to grasp one 
of the thousand mysteries that bubble 
up in the ever-seething cauldron of 
modernlife. In the fields of modern lite- 
rature it is of no use to walk upright, 
and look calmly out before and around 
you; you must peer about with ham- 
mer and magnifying glass, and re- 
solutely crawl your way to fame. 
That this extravagant realism was 
at first a wholesome reaction from the 
cold conventionalism of a more arti- 
ficial age, we are not, for a moment, 
going to dispute. For a movement, 
which gave us Scott and Byron, 
Crabbe and Cowper, Keats, and Cole- 
ridge, and Shelley, instead of stilted 
travesties of Pope and Dryden, Eng- 
land had some reason to be thankful 
thirty orforty yearsago. Butsincethen 
the movement has been carried much 
toofar. Even the great poet of “Childe 
Harold” lent it a hand for mischief, in 
the erratic brilliance of “Don Juan.” 
Yet even Byron fell into disrepute 
with a generation that delighted in 
Christopher North, and clamoured 
for a complete reversal of the judg- 
ment once passed on the Bard of Ry- 
dal. Miss Austen’s realism went, at 
least, far enough for artistic purposes ; 
but even her finest touches would, 
doubtless, seem coarse and conven- 
tional to the microscopic gravers of 
our own day. We are wandering 
further and further from that happy 
mean, which finds in art the purest 
expression of nature. Scouting all 
ast rules and standards, with no eye 
or judging distance, no ear for ge- 
neral harmony, not much feeling for 
grand forms and large prospects, we 
cram our wallets with the strangest 
medley of weeds and wild flowers, 
only to offer them just as they are, 
unpicked and unassorted, to the gaze 
and custom of admiring by-standers. 
The fruits of our labour are seldom 
rich or rare ; but our own hands have 
plucked them out of the corners where 
they really grew. 
In one form or another this ultra- 
realistic spirit taints nearly all the 
opular writing of our day, from 
cata er History” to “Adam 
Bede.” Many an author of the high- 
est name, or the fairest promise, seems 
to write as if all excellence lay in 
being over minute. Either the sub- 
ject, or his treatment of it, or both 
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together, are very small. It is not in 

ainting alone that so-called pre- 
Raphaclite principles have become the 
rage—confounding small things with 
great, and outraging all rules of fitness, 
unity, and right perspective. The 
muse of history seems to delight in 
wielding the brush of Teniers, aiter- 
nately with that of Mr. Millais. She 
requires four thick octavo volumes to 
condense some ten years of a nation’s 
life. Biographers are yet more mer- 
ciless, devoting their two or three 
volumes to the life of somebody, 
whose epitaph would have told us 
all we care to know. Our modern 
books of travel abound in graphic 
touches regarding the travellers them- 
selves ; their personal habits; the 
time they took on their journey ; the 
hotels they liked or disliked ; and the 
company they met therein. But it is 
mainly in the field of fiction that our 
rage for everyday trifles and low life 
runs clearly wildest. To judge, indeed, 
from most of our favourite novels, 
nothing thought, said, or done, by the 
smallest child, or the poorest old dul- 
lard, can be too mean for our instruc- 
tion ; too trifling for artistic effect. 
It is no longer our children only who 
sit down and write little stories, de- 
tailing every thing that happens from 
hour to hour; what they had for 
breakfast ; how often the goveiness 
scolded them ; how many sugar-plums 
they were allowed to eat in the after- 
noon. Grown up men and women are 
not ashamed to address their grown- 
up readers in a style more carefully 
childish, than Miss Edgeworth would 
have used to address the boys and 
girls of her own day. We have ex- 
changed the manly fare which satis- 
fied our forefathers, for the small- 
beer of “Framley Parsonage,” and the 
water-gruel of the “Daisy Chain.” 
Even the low life, which might fur- 
nish some startling lights and shades 
to a powerful artist, is generally drawn 
with such accurate tameness, as only 
to arouse, in a sceptical reader, the 
notion that it must be exceedingly 
dull, if not inevitably brutish. 

In spite of George Eliot’s great 
talents and growing influence, her 
own writings warn us against the un- 
soundness of that stooping realism, 
that taste for small things merely as 
small, which, in her last novel, she 
has deliberately set herself to uphold. 
It is idle to tell us that ruined huts 
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on the Rhone are not less worthy of 
our notice than ruined castles on the 
Rhine. Our hearts and eyes will teach 
us the contrary, as surely as they bid 
us turn from yonder dunghill to those 
far blue hills behind. Wordsworth 
may, in a certain sense, be considered 
true to nature ; but is not Byron, or 
Shakspeare, far truer? If poetry be, 
as we think, but the highest expres- 
sion of all truth, can we doubt that 
he is the best poet—in other words, 
the most skilful artist-—who, combin- 
ing the largest range of emotional in- 
sight with the keenest humour for 
characteristic trifles, can work out a 
harmonious suggestive whole, by dint 
of a few well-placed touches, and a 
careful selection of the most telling 
details? Art should neither soar too 
high above our common nature, nor 
creep too far among its lowermost re- 
cesses. If man be indeed the measure 
of all things, let us, at least, be care- 
ful by what standards we measure 
himself. We may do full justice to 
all parts of God’s creation, without 
lowering Gulliver to a pigmy, or rais- 
ing him intoa giant. By too much 
poring over mere trifles, the keenest 
eyesight will grow dim to the plainest 
bearings and most prominent virtues 
of larger things. He who is always 
stooping, comes, in time, to lose the 
power of walking upright. It is all 
very well to say, that human life is 
made up of trifles, or that great events 
spring from trivial causes ; but art is 
not life, only the essence or general 
sum of it; and there is after all a 
difference, which thousands of us can 
feel, if only hundreds can understand, 
between a fruit-piece, painted never 
so skilfully, by Mr. W. Hunt, and a 
landscape glorified by Turner; be- 
tween a picture of Dutch boors mak- 
ing merry, and Guido’s picture of 
Jesus bearing the Cross. 

We are told, indeed, by the most 
prosaic of modern poets, that there is 
nothing great or small. Whatever 
grains of truth there may be in such 
a dictum, it is enough to reply, that 
men are not all entomologists ; nor 
is human knowledge synonymous with 
omniscience. Our highest stand-points 
rise but a few feet above the surround- 
ing levels ; our farthest horizon ranges 
but a few miles beyond ourselves. 
Within these limits we are aware of 
marked differences which escape 
alike the experience of a mole, and 
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the eyes of a traveller on the top of 
a very high mountain, or lost to sight 
in a balloon beyond the clouds. In 
the eyes of all but mere entomologists 
or over zealous disciples of Mr. Ri - 
kin, there are certain clear degrees of 
comparison, which express the differ- 
ence between certain things. By some 
hidden law of natural selection, we 
usually think of an elephant as being, 
what science also proves him, a nobler 
animal than a flea. Men were in the 
habit of feeling, long before science had 
pointed out to them, their inborn su- 
eriority over the beasts of the field. 
here may be a world of minute mar- 
vels in a wee patch of green sward, 
or a few drops of dirty water; but 
for purposes of art we prefer a strik- 
ing anes or an expressive hu- 
man face. The careful inspection of 
a single stone may send Mr. Ruskin 
into an ecstasy of delight ; but most 
of us would much rather look at Tin- 
tern Abbey, or the Rock of Gibraltar. 
Few of us would be inclined to hold, 
that a Newton or a Shakspeare ranked 
no higher in the scale of humanity, 
than a heavy-witted clodhopper, or 
even a hard-hitting Tom Sayers. 
* The heavens themselves, the planets, and 
this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place.” 
And the poet’s wisdom merely 
points out the goal to which all na- 
tural science seems inevitably rising. 
The true artist ignores no rules of 
right perspective, nor chooses his 
theme without some regard to its 
general fitness, some skill in seizing 
on the most effective point of view. 
With all nature lying round him, 
whence to choose, = will not over- 
look the beauty that haunts his steps 
on all sides, for the ugliness that 
lurks in foul alleys, an ers out 
from untrodden by-ways. Too truth- 
ful to alter nature as she really shows 
herself from any given point at any 
given moment, he will not paint a 
tree in the far backgroundas distinctly 
as one immediately before him ; nor 
will he seek to draw our attention 
too much from the central figures to 
the elaborate finish of accessory de- 
tails. In looking at his work, we 
shall not be pussled to guess its ap- 
parent nena to tell what things 
are near, and what far ; to distinguish 
between essentials and adjuncts, hol- 
lowsand projections, lightsand shades. 
In striving to be real, such a worker 
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never ceases to be natural ; loves not 
to paint a dwarf in preference to a 
man of fair size ; or a monster of ug- 
liness rather than a shape of average 
beauty. 

Genius can weave a halo round the 
simplest characters and the homeliest 
scenes. At her command, we grieve 
for the trials of worthy Dr. Primrose ; 
or look kindly on the loves of Joseph 
Andrews and rustic Fanny. Dobbin’s 
unswerving constancy and quiet man- 
liness choke down the remembrance 
of his ungainly figure, and William 
Waife keeps his hold on our hearts, 
even while rumour prates her loudest 
against his fair fame. We admire the 
simple grandeur of Tregarva, and en- 
joy a good-humoured laugh at the 
intense absurdities of Mrs. Nickleby. 
But in all such cases the effect pro- 
duced arises mainly from a careful 
reticence, a quiet slurring of the home- 
lier details, or a skilful heightenin 
of the more characteristic. In re 
life the odds are, that Fanny would 
have been less beautiful, Mrs. Nickle- 
by much less amusingly absurd, than 
they appear in print. Yet few will 
deny, we think, that such portraits 
gain, in graphic interest, more than 
they lose in photographic literalness. 
With all his masterly workmanship, 
Mr. Thackeray has won but a barren 
triumph in his delineation of “Amelia.” 
There are many readers who would 
have liked the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
just as well, had his sermon not been 

iven in full. A like objection might 
raised against the sermons printed 

in “My Novel” and “Adam Bede.” 
Insufferably dull, to our thinking, are 
some of those passages in George Eli- 
ot’s novels, which her numerous ad- 
mirers of the fair sex are wont to cry 
up for their special truthfulness. We 
laugh at Mrs. Nickleby, but can only 
yawn over Mrs. Poyser. The latter 
may be drawn more outwardly true 
to life ; but what good or pleasure 
can the reader gain from studying her 
small ways, and listening ever so pa- 
tiently to her small talk? If Milton 
sometimes crawls, and Scott’s fancy 
droops with over-work, poets and 
novelists of less undoubted genius 
have no such plea as theirs for failing 
to give us our due share of mental 
amusement. Instead of boring us 
themselves, it is their first business 
to supply us with an agreeable relief 
from the bores of our actual everyday 
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life. The fault, which almost becomes 
a beauty, in the pages of a Thackeray or 
a Dickens, issimply anuisance, when it 
pervades the works of second or third 
rate authors. What rational being 
really cares to see the everyday talk 
of a set of commonplace people, high 
or low, repeated, word for word, with 
all its gushing pettiness of thought, 
and poorness of language, in works 
ostensibly designed to interest and 
amuse us? Or what class of readers 
can it be, that delights in following 
the characters of a story through every 
inch of their moral development ; 
over every molehill of outward cir- 
cumstance, even to the slightest mo- 
tives for their doing this, orthe pettiest 
scruples that turn them against some- 
thing else ; the doing or neglecting of 
which is alike unimportant both to 
reader and plot? 

If the author of “Adam Bede” is 
too fond of simple Dutch painting, 
there are some of her fellow-novelists 
who combine the same fault with 
a taste for narrow religionism and 
$ goody’ ’ prosing, from which she her- 
self is entirely free. With every wish 
to know more of Miss Yonge, we 
must own to repeated failures in the 
attempts we have made to explore 
the secret of her popularity. Human 
—— can go very far, but even 

ob found himself fairly beaten when 
his best friends began to preach, and 
scold, and use commonplaces be- 
side the mark. A didactic novel is 
always an offence against art, and a 
trial of our good temper, even when 
Mr. Thackeray has coated the _ for 
us with the honey of his own alluring 
style. We can forgive much, how- 
ever, even to the dogmatism of Mr. 
Charles Reade, while the torrent of 
Mr. Kingsley’s eloquence drowns for a 
while the voice of our choking rea- 
son. But a religious novel, especi- 
ally one that breathes throughout the 
narrow formalism of a sect that hopes 
to be saved by its observance of saints’ 
days, its adoration of white surplices, 
and its studied preference for all ex- 
ploded symbols, is perhaps the worst 
of all those literary blunders which 
the daring spirit of an ambitious age 
has succeeded in making popular. If 
modern writers must load their novels 
with a given quantity of special mean- 
ings, let these be gathered at least 
from any other field than the noisome 
hunting ground of religious trifle- 
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mongers. Whatever else we may be 
tricked into learning from the pages 
of a seeming romance, the rubbish of 
theological small talk had better be 
shot elsewhere. 

If theological stories are hateful 
things, novels with a purpose are 
nuisances of a wider prevalence and 
a more inveterate dye. In these days 
no work of fiction will quite pass 
muster, unless it hangs out a heavy 
moral or two at the masthead by way 
of pacifying the mild religionists, who 
look on light literature as an over- 
zealous schoolmaster looks upon a 
half holiday. Once on a time the 
literary workman aimed first of all at 
making up an artistic story, leav- 
ing the moral, as it seemed, to take 
care of itself. In the plays of Shaks- 
peare, the poems of Milton, the novels 
of Fielding and Walter Scott, the 
reader is left at perfect liberty to 
discover for himself— 


“ According as his humours lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind.” 


But the current literature has not 
much to say to such “liberal applica- 
tions.”’” Next to minuteness, we are 
all expected to love a moral. Let it 
be never so paltry, never so promin- 
ent, never so ill-contrived, still the 
moral must have its place of honour, 
must show itself in characters legible 
even by the dullest brain. The old 
Greek chorus lives again, with few if 
any of the old redeeming merits, in 
the poses of many a popular novel. 
Mr. Trollope regales us with easy les- 
sons worthy of a place in some revised 
edition of Mavor’s Spelling Book. 
“Westward Ho!” is an elaborate an- 
swer to the moral teaching of “The 
Heirof Redclyffe.” Messrs. Reade and 
Dickens range with rather more noise 
than wisdom over large fields of poli- 
tical and social philosophy. Even 
Mr. Thackeray has contrived to sicken 
us with endless sermons on the hol- 
lowness of all things under the sun. 

It is curious, indeed, to mark how 
generally the novel has been turned 
of late into a common sewer for all 
kinds of intellectual garbage. Not 
only are we forbidden to study for 
ourselves the meanings that crop out 
here and there, as if by chance, over 
the surface of a well-written tale of 
human life, but at every step we take 
forward, he author, or one of his 
shadows, breaks the current of our 
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thoughts with some trite remark— 
some flimsy paradox—some crude re- 
flexion on quite irrelevant things. 
Like some talkative old guide to a 
favourite haunt of modern pilgrim- 
age, he is determined to have his 
say, no matter who listens or what 
the burden of his discourse may be 
worth. Mr. Trollope, for instance, 
has a knack of pleasant writing and 
a power of drawing what he sees, 
which only make us the more resent- 
ful of his repeated sins against the 
simplest articles of a novel-reader’s 
faith. If his earliest and best writ- 
ings are too much interlarded with 
small details and heaps of foreign 
matter, the mere stuffing of a literary 
workshop, what shall we say of 
“Framley Parsonage?” However 
anxious he may be to show off his 
microscopic knowledge, and air his 
pet theories on every subject, he may 
be sure that no lasting fame can be 
won by stooping to pour out page on 
page of the prosing goodiness, that 
makes his last story read almost like 
omy from the pen of Mrs. Nick- 
eby. 

The same causes that widen the 
field of a novelist’s ingenuity impart 
something of a doubtful flavour to 
many other samples of modern litera- 
ture. Poetry, history, biography, 
travels, all seem to run into and 
change places with each other in 
some mysterious way. In seeking 
to realize the life of a particular age, 
nation, or man, a modern author 
seems at first glance to combine in 
one a nearly all the qualities 
which Rasselas thought necessary to 
make up a true poet. At any rate, 
the bare result is that we seldom get 
any thing like an artistic work in any 
of the departments aforenamed. The 
affectation of fulness, itself arising 
out of our excessive realism, has been 
carried to so absurd a length, that a 
new book seldom is what it purports 
to be. Instead of a succinct yet fin- 
ished biography, we have the “ Life 
and Times” of some dead celebrity, 
whose personal existence, itself per- 
haps eked out by many pages of sha- 
dowy conjecture, is swallowed up in 
the mass of coeval history like a nee- 
dle in a truss of hay; or else it is a 
mere reprint of private journals and 
letters of all kinds, tagged together 
by a few lines of editorial comment, 
from which we learn but little that 
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we sought, and more than we like to 
know. If we take up a history, the 
chances are that it reads like a series 
of essays, political, antiquarian, philo- 
sophical, touched up with emia 
mon places, and relieved by a some- 
what picturesque setting of very 
small and sometimes fanciful details ; 
or else we are treated to a runnin 
fire of grimly humorous sarcasms aaa 
quaintly-worded apostrophes, playing 
round and round a small body of 
meagre incidents, supported here and 
there by some scene of stirring in- 
terest, some form of special dignity 
which the author has painted with a 
force and fulness not always war- 
ranted by his facts. In the one case 
history wears a poetic, in the other a 
magazine-writer’s garb. Our poetry 
is often little better than rhymed or 
rhythmical—sometimes Salle rhyth- 
mical—essays on leading topies of the 
hour ; or else it is a mere bundle of 
disjointed utterances, oracular in 
sound and rich enough in ornament, 
but remarkably slight of texture, and 
obscure, strained, or crude of mean- 
ing. As the Britons appealed to Rome 
to save them from choosing between 
the tender mercies of the barbarians 
and the sea, we too in these days are 
glad to fall back on Tennyson as a 
refuge alike from the poetic rhapso- 
dies of Alexander Smith, and the 
unpoetic indigestible hodge-podge of 
“ Aurora Leigh.” 

This latter poem is a woful instance 
of blind rebellion against good old 
rules of poetic art. In it the greatest 
poetess of our day has wasted her 
time and strength in tackling wind- 
mills under conditions the most fitted 
to insure her defeat. Fired by a lofty 
ambition to achieve a triumph in 
fields from which the greatest poet 
of our day has more wisely kept aloof, 
endowed with no small share of poetic 
insight and picturesque word-power, 
aided by a very masculine culture an 
ripe experience, she has striven, in 
the roughest of rough verse, and the 
queerest mixture of incongruousstyles, 
to show forth a new, true, and com- 
prehensive picture of the things that 
most strike her beneath the surface 
of our modern life. In working out 
a moral akin to that of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s beautiful medley, “The Prin- 
cess,” Mrs. Browning has only suc- 
ceeded in proving that marriage has 
not improved her heroine’s poetry. 
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The effort to strike out something 
new and worthy of the present age 
has ended for the most part in out- 
rageously forced conceits, in similes 
run to death, in passages overcrowd- 
ed with petty details, and blown 
out with half-childish talk, in pages 
of ill-timed or wholly needless compi- 
lation, from leading articles, police 
reports, and letters to the Z'imes. 
Even the parts that most remind us 
of her former self are marred by the 
coarse and extravagant wordiness of 
her later style. In a certain sense, 
not wholly agreeable perhaps to her 
own desires, she has really given us a 
full epitome of the more peculiar as- 
pects of an age impatient of olden 
usages, and proud, as clever boys are, 
of its own superior knowledge ; an 
age conscious of its power to do great 
things, yet hardly knowing how to 
do them, and puzzled by the choice 
of so many things to do; an age of 
universal rushing to and fro, of eager 
roping after small results, of child- 
ike interest in every thing done or 
spoken any where from day to day. 
But to those who ask for some true 
poem that shall reflect the spirit of 
their age in its full height and 
breadth, in its purer moments and its 
stronger efforts, in its truest relations 
with the future and the past, we 
should recommend perhaps “The 
Princess,” or “In Memoriam ;” cer- 
tainly not “ Aurora Leigh.” 

Above all other faults, what most 
offends us in writers of this and many 
another school, is their excessive 
redundancy both of words and mat- 
ter. To give too much indeed of 
every thing but the best is the fore- 
most vice of our latest literature. For 
a silent nation, we English are ab- 
surdly talkative in print. We think 
as it were aloud in the weakest and 
crudest way, shooting however wildly 
at every topic that springs up for the 
nonce before us, and wasting much 

wader on seeming pheasants only to 

ring down perhaps a paltry crow. 
The happiest thoughts are spun out 
into the slenderest tissues, beautiful 
sometimes as the rainbow, but com- 
monly quite as frail. Instead of 
showing final results, we travel wear- 
ily through intermediate processes, 
like simple old countryfoik, who can 
only tell you a story in their own 
roundabout way. Words, words, 
words, preached or printed, in season 
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or out of season, right or wrong, are 
the daily breath of our nostrils. The 
press and the lecture-room have be- 
come as dustholes, into which the 
waste energies of any one who thinks 
he may have something to say are 
continually thrown. We write and 
speak as if language were only meant 
to cover the want of thought, as if 
tares and poppies were the things to 
pray for rather than the wheat they 
overrun. In our unreasoning wor- 
ship of pure nature, it seems to be 
forgotten that nature alone will never 
clear our gardens of weeds, or avert 
the usual results of a bad soil or care- 
less husbandry. 

Much, indeed, of this epidemic 
wordflow may be the natural fruits 
not only of our realistic tendencies, 
but of all those material aids which 
modern science has held forth to the 
social and intellectual cravings of a 
civilised people, and through which 
those very tendencies may have taken 
a more decided shape. In these days 
everybody learns to read, and books 
are written to please everybody. 
Babes in polite learning and mental 
culture require teachers of another 
sort than stronger men. No one 
would seek in the London Journal 
or the Family Herald for fine sam- 

les of close reasoning or careful 

English. Lecturers like Dr. Cum- 
ming, and philosophers like Mr. Tup- 
per, appeal to a class of intellects not 
yet ripe for more substantial food. 
Macaulay has a larger public than 
Carlyle or Hallam, and Tennyson 
counts, or did count, fewer readers 
than Longfellow. The penny-a-liner’s 
account of a dreadful accident or a 
mysterious occurrence, has its charm 
for many who would be slow to appre- 
ciate the beauties of a leading article 
inthe Z’imes. In the latter again there 
are faults such as would naturally 
be expected in writings got up from 
day to day at the shortest notice to 
tickle the palates of a busy, curious, 
and not very Athenian crowd. For 
one who appreciates the logical close- 
ness of an essay by Mr. Mill, or the 
original yet classic grace of a sermon 
by the late Mr. Robertson, there are 
twenty who enjoy the vague grandi- 
loquence of Dr. Cumming, and a hun- 
dred who draw their chief nourish- 
ment from the slipshod prolixities of 
Mr. Sala, and his colleagues of the 
funny school. Differences of taste 
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and mental calibre there always are 
and must be; but in this grand era 
of sloppy literature authors of every 
kind and shade of excellence seem 
bent on writing down to one uniform 
level of redundant smartness and im- 
pertinent small-talk. To spin out a 
given thought or topic to a most outra- 
geous length has certainly become the 
rule. Matter enough for a short tale 
or a single essay is commonly spread 
over one or more octavo volumes. 
Few even of our best writers seem 
able to assimilate their food, or know 
exactly when to have done, or what 
to leave out. It is not in parliament 
alone that the patriot is prone to 
lose himself in the placeman. What- 
ever amount of self-discipline and 
stern allegiance to his art an author 
may show at first, he is almost sure 
to succumb in due time to the temp- 
tations held out by pressing publish- 
ers, a contented public, and over- 
lenient critics. He is expected to fill 
up a certain number of sheets with 
so many lines of printed matter, 
which his readers rush to contem- 
=~ with eyes yet dimmed by the 
ustre of his former achievements. 
Criticism cries aloud at the finer pas- 
sages, and for fear of being called too 
critical, keeps a reverent silence over 
the many blots. Only if these should 
be very glaring or very numerous, 
will it have courage to whisper a 
faint prayer for some small improve- 
ment next time. 

Our current literature shows all the 
rankness of a wild Indian garden 
compared with the harmonious, if 
elaborate, trimness of the eighteenth 
century. In many respects the liter- 
ary glories of that period have yet to 
be surpassed. Swift, and Boling- 
broke, and Addison, still hold their 
ground. Many of us are prone 
enough to sneer at Pope’s unceasing 
glitter and Johnson’s laboured anti- 
theses; but the polished strength of 
the one and the sturdy sense of the 
other might offer a useful lesson to 
most of our favourite writers, whe- 
ther in verse or prose. Had Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Dickens written 
less and written more carefully, they 
might have left but few laurels on 
the brows of Fielding and Defoe ; 
but the author of “Barnaby Rudge” 
has never realized the promise of a 
genius more varied than Defoe’s, 
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while for sustained closeness of 
thought and artistic completeness, 
“Joseph Andrews” and “Jonathan 
Wild” must still rank above “ Barry 
Lyndon” or “ Vanity Fair.” Burke 
and Gibbon still keep their distance 
from Lord Macaulay and Mr. Ruskin; 
modern historians have utterly failed 
in superseding Hume; and our latest 
critics may still despair of rivallin 

the rich music and clear meanings 0 

Dryden’s prose. If we have our spe- 
cial beauties, they are more than 
balanced by our special faults. Large 
fields of literary enterprise have been 
opened out to us, but like the first 
immigrants into a new “ diggins,” the 
workers are very numerous, ill-train- 
ed, eager only for immediate success. 
There are floating, perhaps, in the 
life of this age, more elements of the 
highest poetry than ever were dream- 
ed of by the contemporaries of Dry- 
den or Pope: stray thoughts of ex- 
quisite beauty keep ringing out of 
the hubbub of myriad daily songs ; 
and yet in respect of artistic form, 
conciseness, and coherence, we can 
hardly point to one recent poem com- 
_— either with “ Alexander’s 
Feast” or “The Rape of the Lock.” 
Novels in rhyme and versified pam- 
phlets, or commonplace books, turned 
all standing into so-called epics, are 
feats of cleverness quite peculiar to 
the present age. 

True art in things literary insists 
on a large reserve of silence, on leav- 
ing much to the reader’s intellect, 
and more perhaps to his imagination. 
But with us every thing must be ex- 

lained or illustrated until we have 
ost sight of the original meaning, or 
have lost all inducement to think it 
over for ourselves. The simplest 
statement is followed by a long train 
of evident reasons, or clothed in a 
haze of needless imagery, through 
which a curious reader is often hard 
to make out the central idea. 

he happiest touch is weakened by 
additional touches. In “Aurora 
Leigh,” for instance, are some pretty 
lines about a baby who calle the 
heroine “Alola.” This, if small, is 
at least telling. But, as if to undo 
her own work, the writer insists on 
searching out the most fantastic rea- 
son where none at all was required, 
for a name so altered, the little crea- 
ture being drawn as— 
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c “Stripping off wordiness that comes of too great a 
The ae thorns, to make it smooth eal for clear writing. Sparing enough 


To take between his dainty milk-fed lips.” 


In another passage we find the 
earth described as shut up by Adam 
“like a fakir in a box left too long 
buried,” and there remaining “stiff 
and dry” till Christ the Lord came 
down— 

** Unlocked the doors, forced open the blank 


eyes, 
And. used his kingly chrism to straighten 
t 


ou 
The leathery tongue turned back into the 
throat.” 

A little before the same writer had 
worked out the notion of a town seeth- 
ing “in this Medzan boilpot of the 
sun,” by telling us how 

“ The patient hills are bubbling round 

As if a prick would leave them flat.” 


A fancy which, letting alone its down- 
right coarseness, could only have been 
suggested by the image of a “ boilpot,” 
not by the natural appearance of a 
hill under the hottest sun. Here we 
have the fault of needless illustration 
heightened by a conceit as vulgar as 
it is unnatural; while the graphic 
particulars accompanying the image 
of the dead fakir have no plea of ne- 
cessity to warrant the excess of that 
coarse repulsiveness, which so often 
obtrudes itself on us throughout the 


m. 

Mr. Thackeray’s illustrations are 
never so nasty, but often quite as 
overdone. We had something too 
much of them even in “ Vanity Fair,” 
and now we have greatly too much 
of them in “The Virginians.” Fine- 
spun sentiment, clothed in language 
such as he alone can weave, is to him 
as fatal an attraction as were to Harry 
Warrington “those elderly orbs,” into 
which he once loved to gaze. The 
much quoted passage wherein Maria’s 
eyes are likened to “two fish-pools 
irradiated by a pair of stars,” dazzles 
the mind with a swift succession of 
graphic images, each in itself appro- 
priate to the main idea, but all toge- 
ther forming a confused, weak, and 
monotonous rhapsody on a theme not 
over-new, nor very fruitful of varied 
illustration. On the other hand, for 
all its clearness of method and neat- 
ness of expression, Macaulay’s style 
is weakened not only by the excess of 
small details, but yet more by the 


of illustration, he is lavish in the use 
of recurring words and phrases, where 
other writers would employ a simple 
pronoun ; while the care he takes for 
our mental comfort is always blind- 
ing him to the fact, that an average 
reader has no more need to be taken 
at every moment through the earlier 
stages of some obvious argument, than 
a fair scholar has need to parse every 
word in an ordinary Latin sentence, 
or than a fair soldier has to go through 
his facings every time he turns out 
for exercise parade. 

In one form or another, this plague 
of words is almost sure to greet us at 
every turn. In Macaulay showing its 
logical, in Thackeray its illustrative 
side, it becomes grotesquely passion- 
ate in Carlyle ; peeps out, in excessive 
tears or laughter, from the pages of 
Dickens. Turning to Bulwer-Lytton, 
we find it there in the shape of end- 
less fine writing ; in each new volume 
of Mr. Ruskin’s, it spreads more and 
more fatally, under the cloak of asen- 
timental realism. It breaks out even 
through the manly utterances of Mr. 
Kingsley ; and lessens our enjoyment 
of the later works of Mr. Hawthorne 
and Miss Mulock. With all their ar- 
tistic excellence, the two writers last 
named are somewhat too fond of sen- 
timental trifling. In “Transforma- 
tion” this weakness becomes pain- 
fully glaring. It lends to many of the 
author’s imaginings a most artificial 
and sickly hue ; as if his thoughts had 
really been stretched on the rack, and 
this was all he could get out of them ; 
as if, in straining to be original, he 
had forgotten to be natural, fresh, 
and true. In reading Dickens, we 
continually meet with expressions so 
happy that we wonder they never 
flashed on us before. But Hawthorne 
seldom hits the central mark of our 
healthier humours. Too often are we 
fain to admire his sentiments and sim- 
iles, rather for their cleverness than 
their essential truth. In what mind, for 
instance, of moderately healthy tone, 
would the “ponderous durability” of 
a pile of huge immemorial buildings, 
now nearly, if not quite, tenantless, 
awaken distress: not because they 
have outlasted their olden inmates, 
but because they suggest “the idea, 
that they never can fall—never crum- 
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ble away—never be less fit than now 
for human habitation?’ Sometimes 
a happy thought is beaten out much 
too thin, or hung round with a fringe 
of Brummagem conceits or strained 
deductions. At other times, a dyspep- 
tic fancy leads the writer into a phi- 
losophicat mare’s-nest, or a moral un- 
likelihood. Hilda and Kenyon are 
— to be two rational, thought- 
ful, art-loving, American Protestants ; 
and yet, when Kenyon puts forth a 
right, but rather old, suggestion about 
sin being, “like sorrow, merely an 
element of human education, through 
which we struggle to a higher and 

urer state than we could otherwise 

ave attained,’ the pure-heartedChris- 
tian maiden starts back, with a hor- 
ror shared by her lover himself, from 
a theory on which one-half, at least, 
of all Christian philosophy practically 
turns. And again we find this lonely, 
self-contained, young Puritan so tor- 
tured with the knowledge of a crime 
done, or rather sanctioned, by her old 
friend Miriam, that she cannot walk 
round St. Peter’s without pouring her 
fearful secret into the ears of an un- 
known English priest, only a minute 
before her own lover comes back to 
her side. But, in truth, the book it- 
self, beautifully written as it is 
throughout, and strikingly beautiful 
in its pictures of Roman scenery, is 
altogether a mistake in art—an ill- 
connected jumble of travellers’ notes 
and poets’ day-dreams ; in short, an 
unflattering sample of the extent to 
which our modern modes of book- 
making can tamper with the innate 
nobleness of a true genius. 

In “A Life for a Life,” on the other 
hand, the sentiment, if sometimes 
maudlin, is never wholly diseased. 
It seems to flow at times, indeed, too 
largely from a heart of loving earnest- 
ness and instinctive truth. The author 
of “John Halifax” delights to stir 
our souls to honest emotion in behalf 
of all good and noble qualities. Still, 
whether from her natural bent, or the 
stern requirements of the circulating 
library, she is sometimes apt to give 
us too much of a good thing. In her 
latest work, the sentiment is laid on 
always carefully, indeed, but often- 
times much too thick; while there is 
more irrelevant matter blended there- 
with, than so good an artist should 
have deigned to introduce. The very 
plan of working out a story by means 
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of two private journals, seems of it- 
self to entail the insertion of many 
thoughts and particulars, which even 
the most minute of feminine self-con- 
fessors would never have troubled 
herself to jot down. How many of 
his own sex would have sat down, 
like Dr. Urquhart, to discuss in their 
commonplace books the question, how 
small an income should suffice for a 
single gentleman? Or would any 
young woman, however deep in love, 
and drunk with the knowledge of 
being loved again, sit up into the 
small-hours, to pen such a sentence 
as this :—“And yet—oh me! it is not 
wrong, though it makes my cheek 
burn and my hand tremble—this poor 
littlehand.” Why, “poorlittle hand?” 
Again, Dr. Urquhart having resolved 
to tell all his secrets to the owner of 
said hand by word of mouth, not only 
intrusts them beforehand to his all- 
containing diary, but even wanders 
away from his tien into three pages 
of mere sentiment, touching St. An- 
drew’s, its cloisters, its sea, and its 
sweethearts. At another time the 
Doctor pens a minute account of 
what he did and thought on receipt 
of an urgent message from Theodora, 
to come at once and see her father, 
who “has met with a severe accident.” 
Instead of flying to her aid, he stops 
to contemplate the lady’s handwriting, 
and maunders through several lines 
about the firm heart guiding the 
shaky hand. Then only, he thinks of 

uestioning the messenger himself. 
Finding his lady-love to be unhurt, 
he “goes into his bedroom to settle 
with himself what was best to be 
done.” Shall he send the assistant- 
surgeon? It is settled, in nine lines, 
that his junior is not just the right 
man for a sick lady, to wit, Theodora’s 
sister, who has also been hurt. And 
then, after all, “she had called on me, 
trusted me.” So he means to go him- 
self, after questioning Jack again, and 
otherwise dallying through half a 

age. But first he has to unlock his 
aaa, put her letter into the secret 


drawer, and so on, and so on, through 


another half page. Then comes a 
whole page of just, but mistimed, re- 
flections, showing that doctors need 
not be materialists. And lastly, our 
bursting patience is held down on the 
rack through yet another page, while 
the Doctor describes his feelings du- 
ring the dark ride “in that strange, 
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wild, night,” and the things that 
strike him on first stepping inside the 
hall-door—such as the old man’s stick 
in its wonted corner, and the young 
ladies’ hats hanging up on the branch- 
ing staghorns. And all this while, 
the poor old man is lying senseless in 
one room, his eldest daughter, bad] 

hurt, in another ; Theodora herself 
being left alone to direct the fright- 
ened household, and listen, sick with 
suspense, and faint with watching, 
for the sound of approaching hoofs. 

What is all this, we ask the candid 
reader, but so much stuffing, to make 
out the needful girth of a reading- 
room novel? This is the sort of light 
French fare on which myriads of read- 
ers rush to dine ; and which scores of 
critics deem more nourishing than 
the roast-beef and plum-pudding of 
former days. Such solid joints as 
“Tvanhoe” and “Old Mortality” 
would be eked out by our present 
cooks into half a dozen separate dish- 
es, soused in varying quantities of 
microscopic painting, and flavoured 
with any amount of crude philosophy. 
Miss Mulock is no mean artist, and 
has painted on our memory some no- 
ble scenes ; but the passages we have 
just been dissecting, epitomize not only 

er peculiar weaknesses, but those too, 
which especially belong to writers of 
avery different school. They illustrate 
less, indeed, her own manner, than 
that of the age she adorns ; and, there- 
fore, have we noticed so prominently 
the wrinkles on a countenance other- 
wise fair. Even in her case, that which 
now seems a Sarees blemish, 
may turn, as elsewhere, into a wast- 
ing and incurable disease. 

Condensed and truly graphic as he 
can sometimes be, Carlyle himself 
has a tiresome trick of harping on 
some pet idea, of bringing out again 
and again some trifling trait of per- 
sonal character, of launching forth 
on the faintest pretext into a sea of 
high-sounding phraseology not very 
much deeper than the “froth ocean of 

rinted speech” in which his neigh- 
Sones are so sadly weltering. With 
him Robespierreisalways “sea-green” 
or “ atrabilious ;’ Frederick William 
is always polishing up the stanzas of 
his great poem—the Prussian army ; 
the history of Frederick the Great is 
nearly half taken up with the deeds 
of his forefathers, and with outrageous 
rhapsodies about the drunken tyrant 
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whose cruelty had nearly robbed 
Prussia of her greatest sovereign and 
Maria Theresa of her most dangerous 
enemy. His later writings teem ever 
more and more with mere froth and 
idle splutterings, through which the 
genius that inspired his word-picture 
of “ The French Revolution” gleams 
ever weaker and more fitful. He has 
latterly become the slave of a cant as 
wearisome as any against which he 
has so loudly protested; while his 
love of the picturesque seems to have 
led him into trivialities worthy of the 
Dryasdusts at whom he has often 
sneered. Time and flattery have 
wrought with his natural fondness 
for things irregular to cloud the ut- 
terances of a powerful intellect and 
weaken the movements of a skilful 
pen. And the worst of it is, that 
writers of less mark are ready enough 
to eke out their own diluted sen- 
tences with mild infusions of his 
weakest mannerisms, much as a set 
of youths at school or college are wont 
to imitate the tone or manner of him 
who by force of character or worldly 
advantage happens to sway the rest. 
One of the most determined sinners 
in this way seems to be the author of 
“Modern Painters,” whose natural 
style, however weak and otherwise 
faulty, needs no such questionable 
patching with garments stolen from 
a very different kind of wardrobe. 
Other writers, such as Messrs. Lewes 
and Kingsley, may have caught the 
fever for a while, but Mr. Ruskin 
stands nearly alone in his unwilling- 
ness to shake it off. Wordy affecta- 
tion and highly-coloured no-meaning 
are trials enough for a discreet ad- 
mirer, but what shall we say to such 
mere mock-bird utterances as these ? 


** Sir Joshua sees partially, slightly, 
tenderly—catches the flying lights of 
things, the momentary glooms: paints 
also partially, tenderly, never with half 
his strength; content with uncertain 
visions, insecure delights; the truth not 
precious nor significant to him, only 
pleasing ; falsehood also pleasurable, 
even useful on occasion—must, however, 
be discreetly touched, just enough to 
make all men noble, all women lovely: 


** He also [to wit, Holbein] could feel 
his strength coming from white snows 
far off in heaven. He also bore upon 
him the purple stain of the earth sorrow. 
A grave man knowing what steps of 
men keep time to the chanting of Death. 
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Having grave friends also;—the same 
singing heard far off, it seems to me, or 
perhaps even low in the room, by that 
family of Sir Thomas More. ° 
Nay, that same soft Death-music is on 
the lips even of Holbein’s Madonna. 
Who, among many, is the Virgin you 
had best compare with the one before 
whose image we have stood so long.” 


What Sheridan said of Whitbread’s 
famous pheenix being a poulterer’s de- 
scription of that legendary bird, may 
be applied in spirit to those minute 
descriptions of things alive or dead 
which fill so large a space in books of 
every kind. We are always looking 
at all things with other smaller eyes 
than those of the patient all-combin- 
ing artist. Instead of true pictures 
and rounded poems, we have no lack 
of picturesque inventories, antiquarian 
rambles, guide-books of loca! scenery, 
showmen’s summaries of curious facts, 
tabular statistics of matters physical 
or metaphysical. Our popular histo- 
rians aim at rivalling the light draw- 
ing-room gossip of Horace Walpole 
or the instructive paragraphs of the 
Registrar-General. end of Byron’s 
zraphic boldness and Scott’s dramatic 
breadth, we get mainly revised edi- 
tions of Crabbe and Wordsworth, re- 
lieved by paltry episodes of modern 
travel and garnished with the newest 
theories of Craniology or the last dis- 
coveries in Social Science. Comic 
versions of serious facts seem to alter- 
nate with serious rhapsodies on thin 
comparatively small or wholly laugh- 
able. Mr. Ruskin fills a page with 
fervent criticism of the sentiment 
evolved from a painted onion or a 
well-drawn flower-stalk. Mr. Thack- 
eray seems to think that we cannot 
realize for ourselves the times and 
character of George I. without pre- 
viously wading through long details 
about the royal household, rom the 
First Lord in Waiting down to the 
meanest scullion. Half, at least, of 
Mr. Kingsley’s fame as a novelist is 
owing to the length and number 
of those descriptive passages which 
prove, at least, his skill in reproduc- 
ing not only the scenes of his own 
travels, but those, too, of which he 
can only have written at second-hand. 
How much capital has Mr. Dickens 
not made by his humorous treat- 
ment of subjects once reserved for the 
illustrative genius of a George Robins? 
In how many novels of the day are 
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we not worried at every turn with 
virtual catalogues of mere upholstery, 
and samples of landscape painting 
done in the spirit of a botanist or a 
land surveyor? One biographer re- 
vels in long-drawn speculations on 
what Milton may have thought, done, 
or suffered in some particular spot 
during some period of which the ac- 
counts remaining to us are particu- 
larly few and vague. Under the plea 
of writing about Hogarth and his 
times, another gentleman works up a 
harlequin arrangement of shreds and 
patches taken from almost every topic 
under the sun, and hardly more per- 
tinent to the life of our great English 
— than they would be to the 
nistory of the Cannibal Islands. It 
is wonderful, indeed, to consider how 
many paragraphs of idle smartness 
an able writer can succeed in hanging 
on so slight a peg, as the early child- 
hood of some Englishman whose real 
history begins perhaps with his mid- 
dle age. As poulterers of a certain 
class fatten their fowls for market 
with a pair of bellows, so clever ma- 
nufacturers of popular biographies 
stuff out their wares with anything 
that comes to hand—with imaginary 
conversations, needless descriptions of 
things better described before, sen- 
tences of easy satire or flippant ego- 
tism suggested by nothing said before, 
nor suggesting aught that may come 
after. Clever in its own way is the 
mixture of flippant knowingness and 
calm assurance with which a prac- 
tised writer will lead you, under bio- 
graphical pretences, into a mere lum- 
ber-room of things old and new, piled 
together without the faintest reference 
to price or fitness; the few facts of 
any real moment hopelessly overlaid 
by heaps of rubbish that glitters only 
because it is new. 

But the faults on which we have 
been thus enlarging are but small 
matters for genial criticism. Perhaps, 
they are; yet, no truly genial critic 
will count them trifles because they 
are so small. The little spot on a 
man’s cheek may be developed into a 
wasting cancer. Most of us may have 
found, ty watching our neighbours, 
how easi y a single act of weakness 
grows and hardens into an all-power- 
ful habit. If a great writer forgets 
his duty, or seems like to wander out 
of the right path to fame, is it the 
part of an honest critic to shut his 
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eyes, and wish the truant God-speed ? 
If a crowd of smaller talents turn 
aside to follow their erring leader, 
has genial criticism no other duty 
than quietly to let them go? Faults, 
which threaten to degrade all our liter- 
ature into Chinese pictures of com- 
monplace life, penny-a-lining traves- 
ties of current history, or unsifted 
gatherings from literary lumber-rooms, 
demand something more than a pass- 
ing shrug, or a careless whisper, from 
all who are thoroughly alive to their 
hurtful tendencies. How hurtful those 
tendencies often are, the dealers in 
sentimental criticism, and the readers, 
who test an author’s merits by the 
sale of his works or the loudness of 
his supporters, will alike be slow to 
understand. But to those who con- 
sider how habits grow ; how much of 
the outward manner reflects and re- 
acts upon the inward self; and how 
far the influence of one popular writer 
extends outward and downward to 
classes greatly outnumbering his ac- 
tual readers, no criticism will appear 
unjust or trifling which aims at deal- 
ing honestly with the tokens of a 
wide-spread and seemingly dangerous 
disease. As some fashion of dress 
or language gradually finds its way, 
with more or less exaggeration, from 
the upper crust to the lowermost lay- 
ers of modern society, so is the style 
of a successful author taken up and 
reflected in all its grosser and faultier 
features, by twenty different pens, 
each addressing itself to a different 
class of brains and social circum- 
stances. Delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. The growing mannerisms of 
Mr. Carlyle have seriously marred the 
natural eloquence of Mr. Ruskin; 
while the hazy brilliance of “Modern 
Painters,” has started, in its turn, an 
endless flood of picturesque wordiness, 
in the shape of Letters to the Z'imes, 
Tours in various parts of the world, 
Novels of real fife, and Sermons. 
Dickens’ worst manner finds no lack 
of eager caricaturists ; and dozens of 
writers strain to reproduce for us all 
they can of Thackeray but his mind. 
A whole world of funny literature has 
sprung up in rank repulsiveness, since 
the first appearance of Punch and 
Pickwick. herever we turn, the 
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fruits of our pleasant vices come out 
to leer or scowl upon the parents to 
whom their distorted lineaments sug- 
gest a likeness more marked than 
flattering. 

In short, the plague of words, from 
whatever source arising, has spread 
already so fast and far, that unless it 
soon take a more measured turn, we 
are like to lose sight for ever of the 
few landmarks that still remind us of 
a healthier and more reticent age. 
Among living writers of any mark, 
can any one think of half a dozen, 
whose faithfulness to the higher aims 
and conceptions of their art can make 
us more hopeful of the future? How 
many modern novels or histories are 
there, to which Sidney Smith’s plan 
of blotting out every other word 
might not be applied with remarkable 
success? How many poems save, 
perhaps, those of Tennyson, will be 
read and treasured by our great-grand- 
children, should the taste of their day 
rise above that of ours? Of course, 
there is such a thing as too much 
compression, but that, unless it be 
found in the works of Dean Milman, 
is no vice of the present day. It is 
the reverse of that, against which a 
modern critic should cry out longest 
and loudest. In an essay on faults, 
we have naturally been sparing of our 

raise ; but a little censure honestly 
towed will not, perhaps, be an un- 
pleasant relief to ears long sated with 
undiscerning flattery. Literature, on 
the whole, has derived but doubtful 
benefit from the affected geniality of 
that new school of criticism that dis- 
owns the severer system applied b 
the helpmates of Jeffrey and Gifford. 
A timely warning may check the 
growth of that rage for long-drawn 
sentiment, petty sermonizing, and su- 
perfiuous details, which has already 
eaten much too far into the life of 
our best literature. No one, who has 
any real concern for the national in- 
fluence of such writers as Carlyle or 
Thackeray, can help being stirred to 
warn them, however vainly, against 
the foolishness of pandering to those 
popular tastes which their own su- 
perior genius was given them to ¢ul- 
tivate and control. 
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INAUGURATION OF IRISH CHIEFS. 


To inaugurate is to admit to office, 
and invest with functions, by certain 
ceremonies which are of the nature 
of good omens and solemn rites. The 
term derives, as is well known, from 
the Pagan custom of foretelling by 
observing the actions of birds. Au- 
gury was a favourite practice of the 
Trish druids. Special auguries, of 
very antique origin, were in use in 
the installation of the Celtic kings of 
this country; and it is notable how, 
by degrees, the clergy revolutionized 
the modes of election and induction 
of Irish chieftains. 

All nations have agreed in cele- 
brating the installation of their kings 
by various ceremonials, and the 
Gaelic races observed an unusual 
number of rites and forms, some of 
which are interesting to read of, 
owing to their Oriental origin and 
leasing significance. Indeed, the 
ink between our Gael and the Asi- 
atics of the Holy Land—and, hence, 
the most ancient nations of Europe— 
may be riveted by research into 
their usages in this regard. Thus, a 
notable similarity occurs between the 
inaugural ceremonies practised in this 
country and in Carinthia, where the 
first Dukes of Austria were installed, 
so remarkably close in its details, that 
we shall present some of them to the 
reader’s notice. Not being in pos- 
session of all the circumstances at- 
tending the installation of rulers in 
other Continental countries, we can 
only say that, one particular, the cus- 
tom of seating a king upon a stone, 
seems to have obtained throughout 
Europe. The monarchs of Sweden 
were seated upon a stone placed in the 
centre of twelve lesser ones, and the 
kings of Denmark were crowned in a 
similar kind of circle. In reference 
to the huge size of the stones com- 
posing this last-mentioned monument, 
which appear to rival the stupendous 
granite pillars of Brittany and the 
great monoliths of Stonehenge, Mon- 
sieur Mallet ironically remarks, in 
his “ Northern Antiquities,” that 

** Men in all ages have been persuaded 
that they could not pay greater honour 
to the Deity than in executing prodigies 
of labour ; and the Goths, whose bodily 
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strength was all their riches, showed 
their zeal by rolling enormous rocks to 
the summits of hills.” 

Yet this sarcastic antiquary might, 
on referring to Scripture, have per- 
ceived, first, that the construction of 
the first memorable magnificent tem- 
ple of worship was a work favourably 
viewed by Heaven ; and, secondly, 
that the sentiment of reverence natu- 
rally inspired by the primeval aspect 
of a massive granite rock, standing 
upright as if placed erect by the hand 
of the Creator, was felt and utilized 
by the earliest mankind of whom we 
have any account. 

The use of the “Inaugural Stone” 
is of Canaanitish origin. Abimelech, 
the first elected king of the Israelites, 
slew seventy men of an opposing fac- 
tion upon one stone, and, all his fol- 
lowers gathering together, was made 
king by the plain of the pillar in 
Shechem. And when Jehoash was 
anointed, he “stood by the pillar, 
as the manner was.” Among the 
Gael, “the standing-stone ” was tra- 
ditionally considered a supernatural 
sacred witness of any solemn cove- 
nant, and especially of that between 
an elected king and his people. When 
Jack Cade had sence with his 
weapon that ancient piece of mystery, 
“London Stone,” he felt that his title 
was good. “Now!” exclaimed he, 
“now is Mortimer lord of London 
7 

t us, therefore, without minute- 
ness or prolixity, view the various 
ceremonies performed on the inau- 
guration of ancient Irish kings. 

Agreeably with an excellent au- 
thority in our archeologic matters, 
Dr. O'Donovan, who has closely in- 
vestigated the curious subject of in- 
auguration, seven conditions were re- 
quisite to constitute a legitimate in- 
stalment of an Irish chieftain. The 
Doctor’s conclusions are given in his 
edition of the “Customs of Hy- 
Fiachrach,” but we propose to modify 
them, by the aid of another article, on 
the sametheme, in the Ulster Journal 
of Archeology ; and also to give some 
comments and additional informa- 
tion. The first condition was—That 
the king-elect should be a senior in 
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line and in birth, of the paternal 
blood of the original acquirer of the 
clan territory; free from personal 
defects, and fit, by age and character, 
to lead the clan in war, and govern it 
in peace. His claim depended so 
much on the seniority of his pedigree, 
that, when elected, he was styled The 
Senior, equivalent to the old French 
sergneur, the German alderman still 
in use, and the grand signior of Asi- 
atic tribes. 

Secondly : That the majority of his 
sub-chiefs and freeholders should de- 
clare in his favour. 

It is somewhat apart from our 
theme to dilate on this point, which, 
nevertheless, was the most import- 
ant preliminary to installation. Our 
annals teem with stories of the feuds 
consequent on the elective constitu- 
tion of kingships. In early ages a 
majority of sword and spear suf- 
frages carried the contest against any 
weaker faction ; in later times, a pre- 

onderance of battle-axe-bearing gal- 
oglasses carried the day, orthe weaker 
faction’s battalion was overborne by 
a sort of ballot by brand and bullet. 
Oddly enough, contested elections 
were more orderly in Connaught than 
elsewhere, the kingship of that region 
not being considered confirmed unless 
twelve of the hierarchy and twelve 
subordinate chiefs consented to and 
assisted at the investiture. 

In the sixteenth century, when the 
clergy had acquired much authority, 
their voices and presence were indis- 
pensable. Viceroy Sydney writes 
that Sir Hugh O’Donnell was elected 
chief “by the bishops and other 
landlords of the country.” What- 
ever may then have been the unan- 
imity of these spiritual and temporal 
influences in the selection of kings, it 
has certainly not been manifested in 
modern elections of members of Par- 
liament. 

Thirdly: That the inauguration 
should be celebrated in the usual 
place, where there was a stone with 
the impression of two feet, believed 
to be the size of the feet of the patri- 
arch chieftain who first acquired the 
territory. Every great tribe had its 
installation stone, and other speciali- 
ties, such as sacred trees, and rath- 
hills, or entrenched places of meeting, 
dedicated to the inaugural rite. 

How customary was this use of a 
gigantic stone in Canaan, we have 
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seen ; and from a passage in Herodo- 
tus it seems that the practice of carv- 
ing the impression of the feet of 
mighty heroes on huge stones was 
older than his time, since he mentions 
that the Scythians showed the mark 
of the foot of Hercules upon a rock. 
Tn fact, such an impress was the very 
stamp, the act and deed by which the 
conqueror of a new country took 
seisin, and recorded his title for the 
benefit of his clann, or children. The 
poet Spenser writes, in his curious 
particulars of the ceremonies usual 
at the installations of “ Chief Lords 
or Captains,” that the clan 

“Placed him that shall be their cap- 
tain upon a stone always reserved for 
that purpose, commonly upon a hill, in 
some of which I have seen formed and 
ingraven a foot, which they say was the 
measure of their first captain's foot, 
whereon he, standing, receiveth an oath 
to preserve all the former custonis of the 
country inviolable.” 


This coronation oath was quite re- 
quisite in Ireland, where almost each 
of the sixty clan countries into which 
she was divided, had its peculiar cus- 
toms, which were by no means printed, 
and not always registered by the 
brehons, or judges, in their vellum 
rolls : so that it was well to bind the 
king, or law enforcer, to keep the 
lawsinviolate. In 1602, O’ Neillmore, 
Earl of Tyrone, observed to the Queen 
that no law was known in his country 
but traditionary custom. 

Fourthly: That, the king-elect’s 
shoes being taken off, and his feet 
being placed in the said impressions, 
the hereditary chronicler of the clan 
should read to him the heads of the 
law relating to his conduct ; and that 
he should swear to observe those laws, 
and maintain the customs of the clan 
country inviolable. 

Edmund Spenser, who witnessed 
the ceremony of inauguration, says 
that the oath included that the seig- 
neur-elect should deliver up the sue- 
cession peaceably to his tanist, or 
secondary. ‘This precautionary cove- 
nant was made in case the clansmen 
should determine, owing to super- 
annuation, or other causes, on the part 
of the chief, on deposing him, when 
immediately his tanist, who was elect- 
ed at this time of installation, was 
entitled to succeed him, 

Fifthly : The king-elect, after tak- 
ing his installation oath, laid aside his 
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sword and other battle equipments, 
upon which the officer whose function 
it hereditarily was, such as the chief- 
tain of the eldest subordinate septs of 
the entire tribe, or principal bard, or 
chronicler, handed the king a rod or 
straight white wand, as a sceptre and 
an emblem ‘of rectitude, to indicate 
that his people were to be so obedient 
that he would require no other weapon 
to rule them. 

The “giving the rod,” as this form 
of seisin was termed, manifestly de- 
rives from the Asiatic custom of sym- 
bolizing seignioral sway by a wand or 
rod, which was the primeval sceptre ; 
and having been borne by each of the 
heads of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
is still in use in the Court of St. 
James's, as borne by the “ Usher of 
the Black Rod.” 

Unless this primitive emblem of 
authority was handed to the senior- 
elect, and that, too, by the proper 
officer, the dignity was not deemed to 
have been legally conferred. In 1598, 
there being a fierce rivalry among the 
leaders of the clan Carthy as to who 
should be named Sichedieienn the 
controversy remained undecided ; for 
O’Sulivanmore, chief of the O’Sulivan 
sept, a branch of the great clan 
Carthy, and whose privilege it was 
to give the rod, or embiem of sove- 
reignty, to the new king of the gene- 
ral tribe, refused to perform his office. 
The clansmen’s choice in this case 
had fallen on the famous Florence 
M‘Carthy, a man of rare talents, and 
a giant in stature, who, having eloped 
with the heiress of the reigning king, 
the first and last Earl of Clancarthy, 
and being generally beloved, was 
considered, after the Earl’s death, his 
legitimate successor. There is a 
curious letter of the Bishop of Cork’s, 
dated 1593, describing the manner 
in which the infant son of the popular 
Lord Florence was treated as a young 
prince, being carried about the coun- 
try in care of three nurses and six 
horsemen, attended by bards, who 
sang songs of rejoicing, and in praise 
of the father of the child, who, it 
was arranged, was to be sent for fos- 
terage by the best houses in Munster, 
month by month. 

Another usage, which followed the 
acceptance of the inaugural rod, proves 
that the fact of obtaining this symbol 
of power gave seisin of the clan seign- 
eury. This custom, which continued 
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in force down to the seventeenth 
century, was the privilege, exercised 
by every newly-installed king, of tak- 
ing a cow from every tenant under 
him, under the name of “rod money.” 
The chieftain was thus set up, as we 
may say, in a large herd of cattle, and 
by a method that, doubtless, origin- 
ated in spontaneous generosity of 
clansmen to their new ruler. 

Sixthly: After receiving the rod, the 
king’s shoes were taken off, and he 
placed his feet in the impress in the 
stone of his ancestor's feet; then, 
stepping forward, the sub-chieftain 
placed sandals on his chief’s feet, in 
token of obedience, retained one of 
the royal shoes as an honourable per- 
quisite, and threw the other over the 
king’s head as an augury of good 
luck. 

These curious ceremonies quite con- 
nect our country with ancient Asia, 
where the flinging down of a sandal 
upon a territory was a symbol of 
taking possession. ‘‘ Upon the land 
of Edom do I cast my shoe,” says 
the Psalmist. And this was a signal 
of subjection to the Edomites ; for to 
loose the latchet of another man’s 
shoe was the office of a servant. In 
Egyptian paintings we see slaves 
carrying their master’s slippers, and 
sometimes on the soles the represen- 
tation of captives, whom the wearer 
had the gratification of pictorially 
treading under foot. We know not 
what is meant by throwing the bride’s 
shoe after a newly-married couple, 
but suspect it does not so much imply 
that they have been put in possession 
of felicity as that they have lost their 
liberty. However, there can be little 
doubt the custom refers to service in 
some shape, just as a poor irishwoman 
of the present day expresses her gra- 
titude . declaring her readiness “to 

ut her hands under the soles of his 
eit feet!” 

Several curious anecdotes related 
by our old annalists show the super- 
stitious sentiment attached to the 
ceremony of putting on a shoe, such 
as of a crafty, would-be chief of the 
Macguires, who, ambitious of the office, 
yet fearing to confront a more power- 
ful faction, *contrived to outreach his 
rival by marching at night to Lisna- 
kea, the place of installation, and leav- 
ing his slipper there, as a token that 
he had claimed and taken possession. 


Similarly, when, about the year 1520, 
o4* 
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O’Conor of Ofaly, a popular and pow- 
erful king, rode at the head of his 
horsemen to the Hill of Tara, and 
braving the rage of the Englishry and 
their Viceroy’s vengeance, caused his 
horse to be shod on the site where 
the old monarchs of the land were 
crowned, he evidently intended the 
act as a symbol that he aspired to 
revive that ancient, but long-discon- 
tinued dynasty. 

Lastly : After the foregoing cere- 
monies were perforined, the officiating 
sub-chieftain named the new chief, 
by pronouncing his title or surname, 
without the Christian name, in a loud 
voice, thus: “O’NerLi!” or “ Mac- 
Manon!” that is to say, “Thisis the 
senior grandson and successor of the 
pagar Neill or of Mahon!” for to 

so styled was proof of title. His 
right to this name was thus recog- 
nised by his second in power, after 
whom it was pronounced in succes- 
sion by the clergy according to their 
dignity, and by his sub-chiefs and 
freeholders according to their respec- 
tive ranks. The general recognition 
over, the king, descending from the 
stone, turned round thrice forward 
and thrice backwards, in honour of 
the most holy Trinity, and to view 
his people and territory in every di- 
rection, which being done, he was the 
legitimate Chief of his Name. 

Reference to Moore’s “ History of 
Treland,” vol. i., p. 42, will show that, 
though this form of turning round 
might have assumed a Christian sig- 
nification, it originally was a Pagan 
rite. 

So requisite was the function of 
naming the special sub-chief, if 
this vassal would not perform it, the 
election was null and void. In August, 
1594, when the Dublin government 
were apprehensive lest Hugh O’ Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, should assume chief- 
taincy over his formidable clan, 
according to ancient, but prohibit- 
ed custom, it was recommended 
that— 


*«O’Cathan should be restrained from 
calling or appointing any one to be 
O’Nert, for should any man take the 
title without O Cathan’s aan 
the people would not obey him.” 


From various passages in our na- 
tive annalists, it appears that there 
were ancient trees at all the places 
where Irish kings were inaugurated. 
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Thus, it is chronicled, that in the tenth 
century the great tree at the meeting- 

lace of Moyre, in Clare, under the 
Scedka of which the O’Briens were 
installed, was hewn down and up- 
rooted by a jealous rival sovereign. 
The original Pictish dynasts of Ulster 
were inaugurated under Craebh-1ul- 
cha, z.e., “the wide-spreading tree of 
the hill,” on the site of Crewe, in 
Antrim ; but this primitive symbol of 
sway was cut down in the year 1099, 
by the newly dominant clan, O’ Neill. 
Some time after, in vengeance, the 
outraged Picts marched to Tullagh- 
oge, where the chiefs of the inimical 
tribe were customarily installed, and 
there cut down the oldinaugural trees. 
Probably all these trees were ancient 
oaks, and relics of sacred druidic 
groves, such as those mentioned in 
Scripture as peculiar to “the pro- 
phets of the groves.” 

Vanquishers of the Picts of the 
north and of other hordes of the same 
race throughout Ireland, the valiant 
Scotic race of O'Neill seated one 
branch of their line on the master- 
throne of Tara, and long sustained 
two toparchs of their name, O’ Neill 
the Great, in central Ulster, and the 
Yellow O’ Neill, in the country around 
Belfast. 

The inauguration chair of O’ Neill- 
more stood in the remarkable circular 
rath of Tullaghoge, near Dungannon, 
and was called Leac na Riogh, ie., 
“the Stone of the Kings;” or, by 
those who spake our tongue, “O’Neill’s 
Chair.” his primitive throne is 
figured in an old map in the State 
Paper Office as fesiead of three huge 
stones. Its site is indicated on an- 
other chart, of 1571, by this inscrip- 
tion :-—“* Y* Stone where O’Neale is 
chose.” The earliest mention of this 
place of performing inaugural cere- 
monies is a very early one, so much 
80 a8 A.D. 908, the apparent date of 
“The Book of Rights,” in which this 
“vrcen- tumulus,” or artificially en- 
trenched camp is spoken of as “ the 
proud place where the sovereignty is 
assumed.” 

Doubtless, these circular trenches 
often saw the grandest display Ireland 
exhibited during the many ages when 
her northern chiefs, the most warlike 
and puissant of her provincial kings, 
were enthroned here amid the shouts 
of their clansmen. At the epoch when 
Strongbow’s invasion shook and weak- 
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ened the native dynasty in Ulster, its 
sovereign could bring about 3,000 
warriors into the field ; and as it was 
the majority of these supporters who 
placed him in power, we may be sure 
that their quota of cavaliers, being 
the noblemen of the tribe, caparisoned 
in Parthian fashion, rough riders 
without saddles, yet unsurpassed at 
a charge, were not wanting; nor their 
swordsmen on foot, the fierce kernes, 
or inferior vassals; nor whatever 
number of galloglasses, or hired Scots, 
they were able to keep in wages. At 
what period the clergy superseded 
such secular and sturdy members of 
the clan as nominators of its king, or 
rather, at what time ecclesiastics, 
native or foreign, arrogated this pow- 
er, does not appear, further than that, 
according to the following entry in 
the registry of an English Archbishop 
of Armagh, of the fifteenth century, 
the authority in question was asserted 
by him. By a provision, prudent in 
times when might usually gave right, 
the ruler of a country could be de- 
posed whenever he became incapaci- 
tated by age or infirmities, and, in the 
year 1455, these disqualifications hav- 
ing fallen on the reigning King of the 
Northern Gael, a memorandum was 
made by the prelate—that, on the 4th 
August, Owen O'Neill, perceiving his 
bodily strength to fail, so that it was 
necessary that another should succeed 
to his care and lordship, his first-born, 
Henry, being elected as chieftain and 
principal of his nation, in the presence 
of the Primate, in the hall of the 
Archepiscopal residence in Armagh 
abbey, stating that his institution, as 
perenne to his temporal lordship, 
velonged to his lord the Primate, and 
petitioning to be confirmed therein, 
the Primate, believing the Chief-elect 
to be a good man, and useful for his 
church and for the people of Ulster, 
ratified the said person, so elected, as 
the O’Neill, principal of his nation, 
before all there assembled, as well 
clerics as laics, in very great numbers, 
the said former O’ Neill offering no 
opposition. The document further 
records : on the 14th November of the 
same year, an agreement between the 
Primate and Henry O'Neill, captain 
of his nation, for himself and subjects, 
by the intervention of certain person- 
ages, one of whom was Arthur M‘Cath- 
mayll, brehon or judge to this chief- 
tain, to the effect that the said O’ Neill, 
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in consideration of an annual pension, 
to be paid in shillings by the Primate, 
shall have for himself six yards of 
good and noble cloth for his vesture, 
and three yards of the same to make 
a tunic for his wife ; and moreover a 
certain measure of coarse cloth. In 
consideration of this pension, the said 
O’ Neill swore faithful service to the 
Primate and his church, his officers, 
ministers, natives, tenants, servants, 
and clerks ; and also to observe the 
following articles :—Ist, to preserve 
the church in all liberty ; 2nd, to levy 
the Primate’s rents for him ; 3rd, to 
impose no slavery on the elergy or 
tenants. 

This plain, working contract be- 
tween clerk and chief, by which the 
former secured the latter as his secu- 
lar power, reveals some remarkable 
proofs of the backward state of things 
in central Ulster four centuries ago, 
when, it seems, the native king could 
impose slavery on the tenants of the 
Primatial See, and even on its clergy- 
men. Perhaps his acceptance of a 
stipend is less an evidence of his pov- 
erty than in observance of a national 
custom, analogous to feudal tenure, 
by which vassals were bound to their 
suzerains by a yearly fee, whether of 
sterling shillings, such as were stipu- 
lated for in this instance, or by a gift, 
made Asiatic fashion, implying their 
subserviency. As for the good cloth 

wesented to the new chief, English 
Sines had, directly after the Conquest, 
sought to gratify the half-subjugated 
lords of Erin by offerings, made con- 
sistently with the aforesaid Gaelic 
usage, of pieces of cloth, the which, 
notably enough, were usually red, 
yerhaps showing this colour to have 
me, even at that early epoch, na- 
tionally English. So recently as the 
year 1550, Edward the Sixth was ad- 
vised to provide “someremembrances, 
either of scarlet cloth or pieces of 
plate,” and send them to several 
chieftains who were powerful for mis- 
chief, for disloyalty or for loyalty, 
such as O’Donnell and O'Reilly, in 
order that, saysthe State Paper, “they 
should be more diligently inclined to 
serve the king.” 

This service, however, was the very 
one their clansmen were most jealous 
of, because any warrior of a Celtic 
royal family might hope to attain the 
kingship, whereas, if a king, suceumb- 
ing to the Crown of England, surren- 
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dered his imperium in imperio, he 
might defeat the claim of others than 
his descendants to succeed to the 
governance and demesne lands of the 
clan. It was the independence of the 
Great O'Neill that, of course, both 
gave and proved his power ; and since 
80 long as he and his successors took 
the installation oath of preserving 
Gaelic customs inviolable, and kept it, 
there was no prospect of introducing 
the English laws and authority. The 
little kings on this side St. George’s 
Vhannel were not viewed with com- 
lacency by a queen so great as Eliza- 
beth. owards the close of the six- 
teenth century, the Government 
viewed with marked jealousy the forms 
and ceremonies investing O’ Neillmore 
with the virtual sovereignty of the 
north of Ireland. After the defeat 
and destruction of that formidable 
dynast, “John the Ambitious,” an 
Act of Parliament was passed, ren- 
dering it treason to assume the title 
of O'Neill. This rigorous law only 
affected this special title, for a mere 
iine of 100 marks was the penalty 
provided to punish the assumption 
of other chieftainries, which proves 
thehigh political importance attached 
to the name thus abolished. Mean- 
while “O’Neill’s Chair” still stood, a 
noble relic of ancient Gaelic gran- 
deur ; and on it, in 1569, Sir Turlough 
Luineach O’Neill was inaugurated, 
“with,” writes the Viceroy of the 
day, in angry and spiteful style, “the 
brutish ceremonies incident to the 
same.” 
Why his Excellency used this op- 
mone adjective is not clear, since 
Spenser, the poet, who was not par- 
tial to Irish usages, and seems to have 
seen a chieftain installed, does not 
describe any thing deserving such an 
epithet. Perhaps the ceremonials in 
crowning O’ Neill were peculiar, and 
resembled those which Cambrensis 
was told took place at the inaugura- 
tion of O'Donnell, to which we shall 
refer by-and-by. 

During the quiet rule of Sir Tur- 
lough,a youth grew up, Hugh O’ Neill, 
whose claims to the earldom of Ty- 
rone and to the ancient chieftaincy 
combined so to excite his ardent and 
ambitious temper, that he became the 
most formidable enemy the Crown 
had ever seen in Ireland. Brought 
up at court, and trained to arms in 
its service, he afterwards employed 
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all his knowledge against it, in the 
mad endeavour to re-erect the rude 
independent sway his forefathers had 
exercised in their country. In vain 
the old chief, Sir Turlough, warned 
Queen Elizabeth that she was nourish- 
ing a young whelp, who, when grown 
to full strength, would not easily be 
put down. On the supposed sudden 
death of the knightly ruler of Ulster, 
the young lord, who had been admitted 
to the title of earl, having prepared 
every thing to enable him to assume 
the forbidden chieftaincy, quitted the 
colonial metropolis, and hastened 
down to demand the suffrages of his 
already admiring clansmen. The 
Viceroy writes, 14th September, 1593, 
to Lord Burghley— 

‘* Tyrone is gone down into Ulster to 
have himself called O'Neill, upon some 
ccremony used, and has given charge 


to all his forces to meet him on the 15th, 
in two hosts.” 


A subsequent viceregal despatch con- 
cludes with this significant admoni- 
tion :— 

**Tyrone will not be content with less 


than absolute command, like a prince of 
Ulster.” 


On the actual death, in 1595, of 
O'Neill, the great chieftain-Earl lost 
no time in assuming the ancient 
title of king of his nation, a title 
which his contemporaries declare he 
“prized more than to be intituled 
Cesar.” And, verily, he might na- 
turally aspire to and rejoice in it, for 
his claims and high position sprang 
thence. At mere courts, whether in 
Dublin Castle or at Westminster, he 
was but an earl, one of many, and 
one, too, who was regarded as rich 
only in the hearts and hands of nume- 
rous wild Irish rebels. But on his 
native hills, and especially at the 
proud moment when he planted his 
foot on the rock imprinted with the 
mark of his ancestors’ sovereignty, 
his name was O’Neillmore, the great 
O’ Neill, and athousand swords flashed 
out, the welkin ringing with the ac- 
clamations of his devoted people. 
Probably the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion was never performed there be- 
fore a larger concourse. 

These verses, from a poem describ- 
ing his inauguration, paint the scene 
pleasingly even to us, who do not 
partake of the ultra-national senti- 
ments that inspired their author :— 
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* Unsandalled he stands on the foot-dinted 

rock, 

Like a pillar-stone fixed against every 
shock ; 

Round, round is the rath on a far-seeing 
hill, 

Like his blemishless honour, and vigilant 
will. 

The grey-beards are telling how chiefs, by 
the score, 

Have been crowned on ‘ The Stone of the 
Kings’ heretofore ; 

While, crowded, yet ordered, within its 
green ring, 

Are the dynasts and priests round The 
True Irish King! 


‘The chronicler read him the laws of the 


clan, 

And pledged him to bide by their blessing 
and ban ; 

His skien and his sword are unbuckled to 
show 

That they only were meant for a foreiguer 
foe ; 

A white willow wand has been put in iis 
hand— 

A type of pure, upright, and gentle com- 
mand— 


While hierarchs are blessing, the slipper 

they fling, 

And O'Cathain proclaims him A True lrish 

King !" 

These nervous verses, worthy of the 
poet who penned “The Lord of the 
isles,” charm us by their vigorous and 
descriptive talent, yet create a feeling 
mixed with regret that their author, 
the late Thomas Davis, did not view 
the past of his country with the loyal 
mind and wise intent the Scottish 
poet saw, in retrospective second- 
sight, the noble and romantic of his, 
and applied it to good loving uses, by, 
instead of extracting stinging poison 
trom the flowers of antiquity, taking 
their honey, for distillation, in his 
magical alembic, into a sweet spirit, 
the very essence of the Gaelic mead 
wand metheglin of his poetry and ro- 
mances. To us, no aconite-bearing 
moss nor hellebore grows on an Irish 
inauguration stone : suflicient that we 
can discern, with Edmund Spenser, 
the moral featuresin antiquities which 
warmly interested him : and can, plac- 
ing ourselves for an instant in the 
position occupied by the young and 
sanguine Tyrone, fancy what the scene 
was that surrounded his antique 
throne, and comprehend the passions 
that filled his heart, and the ideas that 
crowded into his brain. Perched on 
that unlawful eminence, and about to 
call to his race to arise or be for ever 
fallen, he was like a hawk trained in 
the mews at Westminster, but, having 
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scorned the lure, turned haggard, and 
towering in his pride of place, pre- 

aratory to being lured by Spain and 
eae, and flown at his former fal- 
coner. It took many years to recover 
him, after a protracted contest. Mo- 
ryson, secretary to Viceroy Mountjoy, 
has this entry in his printed diary of 
military operations :— 

‘« August, 1602. The Lord Deputie 
spent some five days about Tulloughoge, 
where the O'Neills were of old custom 
created, and there he spoiled all the corn 
of the country, ani brake down the 
chair wherein the ONeills were wont 
to be created, being of stone, seated in the 
open field.” 

Having named the localities where 
several Gaelic clans inaugurated their 
seigniors, to mention others will gra- 
tify those of our readers whose veins 
are warm with the blood of Irish 
kings. The Prince of Thomond and 
Governor of the O’Briens was in- 
stalled at Maghadhor, in the county 
of Clare, by his chief vassal, Macna- 
mara; and we read that he was at- 
tended by two subordinate duine- 
uassala, aud by his marshal, his 
judge, poet, and chroniclers. The 
chief of the clan Carthy, who was 
lord over numerous other septs of his 
tribe, such as the Sullivans, Don- 
oughoes, and Macawleys, was elected 
at the fort of Lisbanagher, in Kerry ; 
and maybe the pomp exhibited on 
the oceasion were so splendid to the 
Irish eye, as to have given rise to the 
proverbial saying as to the difficulty of 
surpassing Banagher. Probably the 
last time the installatory ceremony 
was performed here was when the 
great Earl of Tyrone, assuming a sort 
of dictatorship over all the Irish, con- 
ferred the title of MacCarthymore 
upon the famous conspirator, Flo- 
rence. 

Turning to the south-east, we find 
that the King of the Kavanaghs was 
created MacMurrough on a mount 
named the Hill of the Ghosts (Anock- 
anbhogha), which seems to be an ele- 
vation at the foot of the fine hill called 
Croghan-Ceannshala; that O’ Nolan, 
tue principal vassal, ow~-righ, or sub- 
king, had his lord’s horse and dress 
given him as his fee for performing 
the inaugural funetion; and that 
O’ Doran, his brehon, and McEochoe, 
now Kehoe, his poet, were custom- 
arily present. When the MacMur- 
rough, who was titular King of Lein- 
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ster, or more properly, Seignior of the 
Gael of this province, died, about the 
year 1550, his successor elect pru- 
dently declined to assume the dan- 
gerous dignity; and subsequently a 
distinguished leader of the clan, be- 
coming loyal, exchanged his inde- 
pendent, regal name, for that of Baron 
of St. Mullyns, and founded the pre- 
sent wealthy house of Barris. The 
regalia of the Kavanagh dynasty are 
preserved in the museum of Trinity 
College. 

The O’Conors of the West, who 
retained the kingship of Connaught 
by treaty with Henry IL, and who, 
from their remote position, long de- 
fied the feudal power, were crowned 
in the carne called Fraoigh, near 
Tulsk. A short account of the cere- 
mony, as performed in 1315, remains 
on record. The MacGuire was in- 
augurated at Lisnakea, near Ennis- 
killen, as king of the tribe which in- 
habited around the beautiful lakes of 
that neighbourhood ; and the McMa- 
hon was installed at Tullyvea, in the 
county Monaghan. 

Singularly enough, the ceremonies 
used in naming a chief were prac- 
tised by a Norman-Irish family, the 
Bourkes of Mayo, later than by any 
indigenous race. At an early period 
the head of the De Burghs was known 
to the natives of Connaught, not by 
his feudal title of Earl of Ulster, but 
as MacWilliam; and on the extinc- 
tion of his descendants in the male 
line, a feud broke out between the 
Mayo and the Galway, or Clanricarde, 
branch, as to which of their chiefs 
should be considered senior of the 
entire surname. A century or so of 
fighting not having decided the ques- 
tion, the western Bourkes established 
the regular Celtic ceremonials in their 
country, in order to invest theirelected 
“ MacWilliam” with all possible dig- 
nity and solemnity, although they 
had no more to do with such auguries 
than with the wailings of the banshee. 
Not to be behind, the Clanricardines 
set up an opposition form, and seated 
their king on a stone throne, called 
by them “ MacWilliam’s Seat,” but 
by the rival faction, ‘“ Clanricarde’s 
Chair.” In process of time their 
leader was created a peer, and the 
Mayo clan were forbidden to elect a 
chief. Yet as these latter knew no 
other form of government than the 
antique form of seigneurship, they 
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presently sent up a petition to Dublin 
Castle, that tanistry, or the law of 
elective succession, might be restored, 
and that they “might have a Mac- 
William.” The answer they received 
was, that the newly-established she- 
ritf would execute the Queen’s law, 
and her soldiers enforce it. During 
a subsequent insurrection, however, 
these malcontent clansmen, who were 
more savage and proud than the wild- 
est O'Flaherty, felt themselves so 
much at a loss for a head, they inau- 
gurated one William Bourke, com- 
monly called the “Blind Abbot,” 
with, says the record, all the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. 

In the Hebrides, the Lords of the 
Isles were crowned seated on a stone. 
Surpassing all those rude thrones in 
interest is the Coronation Stone of 
London, the history of which is well 
told in an essay by Mr. W. 8. Gibson. 
This venerable relic, the Leac-Fatl, 
or “Stone of Destiny,” part of which, 
it is believed, rests under the coro- 
nation chair in Westminster Abbey, 
still preserves its virtue in the public 
mind. This famous national memo- 
rial is, in our opinion, a relic of a 
Scandinavian idol-stone, carried by 
Irish Scandinavian Scots from this 
country to Iona, and thence, accom- 
panying the conquering progress of 
the Scotic race, transferred to Scone. 
The elective nature of ancient king- 
ship in Scotland, and the mode of 
installation, did not escape the notice 
of Shakspeare, who makes one Scot- 
tish chief say—‘’Tis most like the 
sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth,’ 
to which another replies, “ He is al- 
ready named, and gone to Scone to 
be invested.” Robert Bruce, the day 
after his coronation, 1306, sat “super 
montem de Scone.” Rapin, after al- 
luding to the intention of Edward I. 
to unite the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and his removal 
into his own country of the Scottish 
regalia, together with “the famous 
stone on which the inauguration of 
their kings was performed,” proceeds 
thus :—“ The people of Scotland had 
all along placed in that stone a kind 
of fatality. They fancied that while 
it remained in their country the State 
would be unshaken, but the moment 
it should be elsewhere removed great 
revolutions would ensue. For this 
reason, Edward carried it away, to 
create in the Scots a belief that the 
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time of the dissolution of their mon- 
archy was come.” Nothing, indeed, 
can show the importance attached to 
the ssion of this stone in a more 
forcible point of view than the cir- 
cumstance of its having been made, 
not only, the subject of an express 
article in a treaty of peace, but also 
of a political conference between Ed- 
ward IIT. and David IL, King of 
Scotland. 

Reverting to our allusion to the 
strange account quoted by Cambren- 
sis, Bishop of St. David's, and King 
John’s secretary, of the mode of 
creating the king of Tyrconnel, let 
us try and explain the well known, 
unpleasant particular, as to the chief- 
tain, seated in a bath, eating a boiled 
white heifer in public with his peo- 
ple, with some other usages, which 
we will omit, less from incapacity 
to give a rational explanation of that 
punning bishop’s mistakes on these 
points than from respect to the pro- 
verb, “whoever tells every thing 
tires everybody.” 

Camden, in his topographic work, 
mentions the spot “ where,” says he, 
“O'Neill, the haughty tyrant of Ul- 
ster, used to be crowned in the bar- 
barous manner of his country ;’ and 
we have seen that Viceroy Sydney 
termed the ceremonies “brutish.” 
Now, though it is easy to explain 
away the disagreeable features in 
the bishop’s hearsay, garbled account, 
we believe there really was some 
curious inaugural display of pastoral 
animals, which were afterwards eaten 
by the assembled multitude. 

The odious part of the prelate’s 
story, viz., the statements respecting 
the boiling of a “beast of burden,” 
the bath prepared for the king in 
the same water, and the subsequent 
strange scene of eating and drinking, 
are quite a of reasonable ex- 
planation. It is probable, that a 
white heifer, having been introduced 
in augury of plentifulness of cat- 
tle, was killed and feasted upon ; 
and since there is no doubt that tak- 
ing a bath was one of the rites of 
investiture, it is likely that the caul- 
dron in which the meat was seethed 
was also used to heat water for the 
royal bath. Doubtless, also, the 
chieftain partook of the sodden flesh 
and broth in company with his clans- 
men ; and it further seems, that in 
order that their equality with him 
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in matter of property should be in- 
sisted on, he was not permitted to 
use any implement for either eating 
or drinking. 

Whatever were the forms observed 
at Irish inaugural feasts, there is no 
doubt that the ceremony closed by a 
great and public consumption of 
viands, of which there are no parti- 
culars, save those recorded by Prince 
John’s secretary, and a notice in the 
beok of ‘“ Restrictions and Preroga- 
tives of Kings” (a work of the ele- 
venth century), of “the feast of the 
flesh of the bull,’ a banquet special 
to the north of Ireland. Probably 
it was customary there to bring for- 
ward, as was done in Carinthian 
Austria, a white cow, or heifer, or 
bull, and to allow this emblematic 
animal to be seethed and devoured 
by the mob of clansmen. Such a 
custoin was not nearly so barbarous 
as the practice which, until lately, 
obtained in England, at the elections 
of members of parliament and mayors 
of towns, of baiting a bull to death, 
and roasting him whole. When, in 
1310, Felim O’Conor was created 
King of Connaught at Carnfree, he 
was installed, say the Annals, “ with 
as great solemnity, ceremonies, and 
other customs as any one of his an- 
cestors,’ and among these there was 
one much honoured in the observ- 
ance, viz., “a magnificent feast, with 
the assembly and presence of all the 
nobility, such as none of his prede- 
cessors was heard or read in books to 
have made.” Famous as this convi- 
viality was, its renown wanes before 
that of the crowning banquet given 
bv Sir Brian O'Rourke, and cele- 
brated in Dean Swift’s translation of 
the original ode, declaring— 

** O'Rourke's noble feast shall ne'er be forgot 

By those who were there, or those who were 

not.” 

Without contending that those fes- 
tivescenesdid not exhibit considerable 
contention and barbarity, we at the 
same time take credit to ourselves for 
having vindicated the Irish rites of 
inauguration from the very barbarous 
character ascribed to them by Cam- 
brensis ; and certes, if our petty pride 
is mere antiquarian pedantry, it is 
harmless in comparison with the 
ultra-patriotic passion that would 
use archzologic research to spread 
the gall of national bitterness. But 
away with such “ National” nonsense, 
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The Highlanders of 1745 produced 
the Highlanders of our day ; and it 
au well for victory at Waterloo 
when they and the Connaught Ran- 
gers stood shoulder to shoulder. 

Besides the ceremonies constituting 
the solemn rite of inauguration, there 
was another which, regarded in its 
antique and simple, but significantly 
augural character, was a highly inter- 
esting part of the general display. 
We read in Camden’s description of 
the “ Antient Manners of the Irish,” 
that it was the custom in towns 
“when any man enters upon a pub- 
lic office, for women in the strects 
and girls from the windows to sprin- 
kle him and his attendants with 
wheat and salt ;’ and the Earl of 
Totness, in his “ Pacata Hibernia,” 
mentions that this usage was observ- 
ed in Anglo-Irish cities, where, says 
he, “upon the election of new may- 
ors and officers, wheat and salt are 
thrown over them as a prediction of 
future peace and plenty ;’ and he 
instances the practice of this old 
custom on the occasion of the young 
Karl of Desmond’s first entry into a 
town. Doubtless, since the earls of 
this semi-Celtic house were latterly 
deemed, like Celtic kings, elective, 
tuis graceful and pleasing observance, 
so full of poetry and meaning, was 
practised at the induction of Irish 
chieftains. It served as an augury 
that plenty, typified by bread corn, 
and by the ingredient used for pre- 
serving meat and butter, would at- 
tend the reign of the new sovereign. 

In conclusion, here is a translation 
of the account given by Auban, of 
the inaugural rite as formerly prac- 
tised in Carinthia, an original province 
of Austria, between the Tyrol and 
Istria :— 


‘In Carinthia, as often as a new 
prince of the republic enters upon the 
government, they observe a solemnity no 
where else heard of. In the open fields, 
stands erect a marble stone, which, when 
the duke is about to be created, a certain 
countryman, to whom tiirough his race 
the succession to that otiice hereditarily 
belongs, ascends, having on his right 
hand a black heifer in calf, while on his 
left is placeda working mare, remarkable 
for leanness. The people of the country 
“assemble around in a vast crowd; then 
the duke about to be invested with the 
purple moves thither surrounded by a 
multitude, the ensigns of the principality 
preceding him ; and the entire company 
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are richly apparelled, except the future 
duke. He, in the common dress of the 
country, wearing a hair cap, carrying 
shoes and a pastoral staff, acts the herds- 
man more than the prince. As he is 
approaching, he who has possession of 
the stone, on beholding him, exclaims in 
the Illyrian language, ‘who is this who 
comes on so proudly ?’ The surrounding 
multitude reply, ‘He that is to become 
the prince of the country.’ Then he asks 
whether he is a just judge? Does he 
desire the welfare of the country? Is he 
of free birth? Is he worthy of the hon- 
our? A cultivator and defender of 
Christian piety? It is exclaimed, he is 
indeed, and will be. Again, the same 
man says, ‘I ask by what law will he 
remove me from this seat?” The master 
ot the ducal hall replies, ‘ This place is 
bought from thee for sixty pence; these 
cattie shall be thine, pointing with his 
hand to the heifer and the mare; you 
shall have the dress which the duke will 
put off; and you, with all your house, 
shall be free from tribute.’ Which being 
said, the countryman strikes the cheek 
of the duke, the blow being lightly 
struck, and commands him to be an 
equitable judge, and cedes up the place, 
leading away the price. Then the prince 
takes possession of the stone, turns him- 
self round to every part, brandishing a 
naked sword, addresses the people, and 
promises to be an equitable judge. They 
bring water, and it is offered to him tuo 
drink in the cup of the country as an 
argument to future sobriety, &c. Thus 
the princes of Austria obtain the em- 
pire, and are called Archdukes.” 


The reader will remark the similar- 
ity between these observances and 
those ancientiy in use in Ireland-— 
usages even closer in their moral sig- 
nification than in their material ap- 
pearance ; for in both cases the ori- 
ginal equality of the chief with his 
clansmen was insisted on, and his hu- 
iuility typified in various forms. In 
both, the pastoral, nomad character 
of the people was marked by the two 
species of cattle brought forward when 
electing an officer, who was primitive- 
ly no more than a king of herdsmen ; 
and it is notable that all the omens 
were respective, not of his welfare, 
but of that of the community. In 
later ages the Emperors of Austria 
have not emulated to return to the 
conditions which placed their ducal 
predecessors on that rude Carinthian 
throne; while in Ireland and Scotland, 
process of time rendered chiefs almost 
absolute. Society altered its charac- 
terin the three countries; yet, through 
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all chan from the day of King 
Abimelech tothe day ofQueen Victoria, 
the inaugural superstition attachin 

to a coronation stone has held hol 

of the popular mind. Assuredly 
there is significance in marking the 
footfall of a conqueror or of a mighty 
sovereign ‘indelibly on his territory. 
And as there is meaning in the pillars 
raised to commemorate the landing of 
William III. and George IV. in this 
island, so is there more meaning in 
that singular, small, rude, fragmental, 
stone still couched under the corona- 
tion chair in Westminster Abbey, 
since, whenever our Prince of Wales 
is placed upon it—and may the day 
he distant—the people of Edward 
VII. will recognise that act as the 
assertion of a monarchy worthy to re- 
ceive the homage of the represent- 
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atives of British, Scottish, and Irish, 
kings. 

Some persons may object that this 
time, when Marshal M‘Mahon has 
recently been presented with an Irish 
sword, is no time for reviving ideas 
about ancient Irish kings; but unless 
the objectors are elderly ladies, from 
whom it would be impolite to differ, 
we quite disagree with them, consid- 
ering it a good augury that, on the 
contrary—loyalty being so general 
and strong, that never did the British 
crown stand more firmly on the rock 
of affection in Ireland—there is free- 
dom to write about such matters, 
since liberty in this respect is part of 
that full freedom of the Press which 
is the moral crown of our govern- 
ment. 


VONVED THE DANE—COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF A LITTLE BIRD'S SONG, 


HEARKEN to what a very knowing 
Little Bird sings—that identical mys- 
terious Little Bird which reveals, any- 
where and everywhere, every thing 
to everybody who will open Ris ears 
disereetly and sapiently. 

Once upon a time—(remember it is 
the responsible Little Bird who sing- 
eth—the irresponsible writer merely 
interprets its voice) :— 

Once upon a time King Frederick, 
being then Prince Frederick, young 
and hot-blooded, fell desperately in 
love (an accident to which born princes 
are said to be as liable as born pea- 
sants), with a certain noble Spanish 
lady, who happened to be sojourning 
at Copenhagen. The result was a 
left-handed marriage—or at any rate 
an union of some sort, sufficient to 
overcome the scruples of the not re- 
luctant dame, who for two fleeting 
years lived — enough with the 
prince at one of his country palaces, 
until she was accidentally killed when 
taking an airing in her carriage, from 
which she flung herself in affright, on 
the horses running away. 

This hapless Spanish lady left a 
little girl, one year old, whom her 
father committed to the care of a 


country woman and friend of the 
deceased mother, and sent them to 
the latter’s native country, that the 
infant might be there brought up. 
The child was thus reared and edu- 
cated in Spain, where she remained 
until she attained her eighteenth year, 
when the Crown Prince, receiving 
glowing accounts of her beauty, ami- 
ability, and accomplishments, recalled 
her to Denmark, but for divers weighty 
motives did not let her reside at his 
capital, but placed her in the family 
of a nobleman who lived in Holstein. 
It so happened, that Colonel Erik 
Valdemar, uncle of Lars Vonved, and 
youngest son of Knut Vonved, Count 
of Elsinore, was then stationed in the 
vicinity, and had opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the lovely 
Spanish-Danish girl. He loved her, 
and was himself beloved. They mu- 
tually were certain that the bitter 
ersonal antipathy of their respective 
athers rendered it hopeless to seek 
their consent to a union, so, impelled 
by a passion as rash as it was violent, 
the lady eloped to Hamburg, and was 
speedily joined there by Erik, who 
had obtained a lengthened leave of 
absence from his military duties. 
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They were married in Altona (the 
chief town of Holstein, and conse- 
quently belonging to Denmark), which 
is quite contiguous to the famous 
“free city” of Hamburg, with such 
secrecy and precaution that they had 
reason to hope the fact would not 
transpire for years—if ever. 

The unfortunate nobleman who had 
been intrusted with the temporary 
guardianship of the Crown Prince's 
daughter, was so frightened at her 
flight (the motive of which he too 
clearly comprehended), that to escape 
the anticipated wrath of Frederick, 
he in turn fied to a foreign land, and 
died a voluntary exile. 

After his marriage, Erik continued 
stationed a number of years in Hol- 
stein and Slesvig, and contrived that 
his unacknowledged wife always re- 
sided in mysterious seclusion at no 
great distance from wherever he was 
quartered. It was, nevertheless, im- 
possible to so deftly manage matters 
as to altogether escape suspicion on 
the part of prying people. The result 
was accurately described by Lars Von- 
ved in the story of his own life which 
he narrated to his wife. The great 
old Count of Elsinore, indeed, heard 
from various sources strange and con- 
flicting rumours respecting his son 
Erik; but although these reports 
agreed that Erik was either secretly 
married, or had formed an improper 
connexion with a lady, they never as- 
sumed any very positive shape, nor 
did they ever hint that the lady was 
the daughter of the Crown Prince 
and Regent of Denmark. The simple 
fact that she was the daughter of 
Frederick, alone prevented Erik from 
confessing the real truth to his angry 
father—for he dared not do so. The 
lamentable estrangement, solely in 
consequence of this unavoidable re- 
ticence on the part of Erik, which 
then ensued between the father and 
son, has already been described by 
the mouth of Lars Vonved, who truly 
told Amalia that Erik did not reveal 
the fact of his suspected marriage 
even unto his beloved brother, Valde- 
mar. 

Erik was mortally wounded when 
fighting nobly in defence of Copen- 
hagen, during its cruel bombardment 
in 1807, and when dying, as also re- 
lated by Lars Vonved, he obtained 
the forgiveness and blessing of his 
glorious old father, to whom he then 
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confided the long cherished secret of 
his marriage, and with whom. 

What followed, so far as the mighty 
old Count was concerned, was told in 
a few sentences by Lars Vonved, in 
the twelfth chapter of this narrative, 
and may be emphatically repeated 
here :- 

“Count Vonved rigidly kept the 
secret confided to him by his dying 
son, Whatever that secret might be; 
but his friends well knew that not 
only was his stern heart softened by 
the death of Erik, but that he proudly 
and thankfully acknowledged that 
Erik had not disgraced him in the 
manner he had so long suspected and 
feared. Moreover, he employed con- 
fidential agents in a mission of inquiry 
and search for the foreign lady and 
her children, his object being, it was 
supposed, to acknowledge and adopt 
the latter. No trace of them could 
be discovered, and the mystery of 
their disappearance was an additional 
shock and grief to Count Vonved.” 

The reason why the old Count of 
Elsinore was bafiled in his endeavours 
to discover the widow and children 
of his dead son, admits of ready ex- 
planation. Erik had been summoned 
from Slesvig to fight in defence of 
the capital, so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, that he was unable to make 
any arrangement for the future of his 
fainily, in case he should fall. The 
news of his death was a fatal blow to 
his hapless widow. She fell into pre- 
mature labour, and in a few hours the 
mother and infant were both dead. 
Two orphan children remained—the 
eldest a girl. Erik having been for 
years entirely dependent on his sol- 
(lier’s pay, had been unable to provide 
for his children, and left scarcely any 
property. One or two brother officers, 
who yet knew not whether the or- 
mee left in Slesvig were or were not 

wrik’s legitimate ofispring, generously 

did what little they could for their 
benefit. The personal property was 
sold on their behoof, and respectable 
persons were found who undertook 
charge of them. The boy was sent 
to the vicinity of Randers, in Jutland; 
the girl was adopted by a gentleman 
and his wife, who had no family of 
their own, and who were about to 
immediately proceed to one of the 
Danish West India Islands where the 
gentleman had a plantation. 

Thus it came to pass that the agents 
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of Knut Vonved never succeeded in 
tracing his grandchildren. The fu- 
ture lives of those children were in- 
deed remarkable. The boy’s Chris- 
tian name was Bertel, and owing to 
the uncertainty of his legal claim to 
a particular surname, his protectors 
bestowed on him their own, which 
was Rovsing. As Bertel Rovsing he 
was henceforward knowr. He grew 
up shy, proud, highly-gifted, natur- 
ally amiable and lofty-minded, but 
withal, a passionate, melancholy boy. 
The older he grew the more he was 
disgusted with the obscurity and un- 
geniality of his lot in life, and ere he 
had attained his fifteenth year he 
fiercely cast off all restraint, and de- 
termined to seek his fortune, solely 
dependent on his own talent as a 
painter, which was already extraor- 
dinary for one so young. So, forth he 
wandered, a self-exiled youth. No 
one but himself knew where or how 
he spent his years until he settled 
down as a painter—a poor unknown 
solitary man of genius—at the ruined 
Castle of Svendborg. 

The life of his sister (considerably 
older than himself) was quite as ex- 
traordinary, although less mysterious, 
and eventually far happier. The kind 
lady who had adopted her, died of yel- 
low fever a few months after their 
arrival in the West Indies, and a year 
or two subsequently the gentleman 
was completely ruined by the British 
cruisers capturing the vessels convey- 
ing the produce of his plantation to 
Europe. All he could now do for the 
doubly -orphaned Gunhild was to ob- 
tain 
mark. She duly reached that part of 
her native land where her mother 
died, and where she and her infant 
brother had been separated, but her 
former friends were no longer there. 
Some compassionate people gave the 
poor girl—yet a child—trifling aid, 
and divined her to endeavour to find 
her way northward, and seek for her 
brother in Jutland, in the hope that 
those who befriended him might ex- 
tend their protection to her. Nobody, 
however, could tell her the exact lo- 
cality in the great peninsula of Jut- 
land whither her brother had been 
taken, nor even the name of the fa- 
mily by whom he had _ been received. 
How, then, was poor Gunhild to find 
him? Yet, more; how could she, 
with only a few rix-dalers in her 
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pocket, traverse the immense wild 
tract of country that intervened? A 
strange, yet good friend, turned up in 
the person of a blind old man, a ve- 
teran soldier, who had lost his eye- 
sight at the battle of the Baltic in 
1801, and who then traversed the 
country as a wandering, homeless fid- 
dier. He offered to permit her to ac- 
company him on his way to Jutland, 
promising to take every possible care 
of her, and to assist her to the utmost 
of his power to find her brother. In 
return she was to sing when he played, 
and to render him such help as she 
could. After a weary time they 
reached Jutland, but the generality 
of the people were so poor, and so 
thinly scattered, that Fittle indeed 
could their combined exertions earn. 
Still they wandered on, to and fro, 
everywhere inquiring in vain for the 
residence of Bertel. The old fiddler 
proved a most trustworthy friend and 
companion. He was intelligent, kind, 
and naturally pious. The greater part 
of his life had been spent amid scenes 
of strife and bloodshed, yet his heart 
was untainted. The singular pair 
were reduced to the last extremity of 
want, when, in mid-winter, they hap- 
pened to meet on the highway the 
very child of whom they were in 
search, and he gave them his cake, 
as so truthfully and affectingly pic- 
tured by Bertel himself in after years. 
Of course they knew him not, and to 
and fro they continued to wander; 
the old man, for intelligent reasons, 
quite right and praiseworthy on his 
part, calling himself her grandfather. 
At length Providence brought them 
to the little out-o’-the-way town of 
Viborg, where the old man played 
national tunes on his fiddle, and 
Gunhild accompanied him with her 
voice. 

Now, 80 it was, that poor blind ve- 
teran had wonderful skill with the 
fiddle-bow, and the young girl had an 
amazingly sweet voice, and one of 
remarkable compass. An itinerant 
theatrical company happened to be 
at Viborg, and the manager heard the 
old man and his supposed grandchild 
in the streets thereof. The manager, 
a man of taste and judgment, was 
exceedingly struck by the very great 
talent evinced by the girl, and en- 
gaged both her and the blind fiddler 
to perform on his stage. So success- 
ful were they that he re-engaged them 
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to proceed with him southward to 
Copenhagen. At the capital, Gunhild 
attracted very considerable notice, 
and the director of the Italian Opera 
there eventually secured her services 
for a term of years. His company 
belonged to Vienna, being at Copen- 
hagen only for a single season on spe- 
culation, and to Vienna they accord- 
ingly soon returned. It was a pleas- 
ing trait in Gunhild’s character that 
she would not sign the agreement 
which bound her to her new master, 
until the latter had guaranteed a 
small pension to the aged fiddler who 
had so well befriended her. 

Aided by first-rate tuition, Gunhild 
rapidly attained a most distinguished 
rank in her profession, and under an 
assumed name had a brilliant career 
in the principal European capitals. 
Whilst at St. Petersburg she won the 
heart and hand of Baron Kcoemper- 
himmel, who happened to be there as 
an envoy extraordinary from the 
Court of Denmark. The Baron was 
too wealthy, too powerful, and too 
high in the favour of his sovereign, 
to care for the sneers and scoffs ex- 
cited by his alliance with a public 
singer of unknown origin. He was 
thoroughly convinced that Gunhild 
was not merely a beautiful and gifted, 
but a pure and good woman, worthy 
to be his wife, the guardian of his 
honour, and the fountain of his hap- 
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piness. Nobly did she justify his 
generous and wise appreciation of her 
rare and a qualities. 

Thus far the Little Bird has sung, 
and very dull and dry is the unworthy 
scribe’s interpretation of its eloquent 
warble. 

When King Frederick mercilessly 
refused to pardon Lars Vonved, Baron 
Keemperhimmel and his friends held 
a consultation that same evening at 
the house of the former. The Baron- 
ess and Bertel Rovsing were both 
present, and some allusion was made 
to the marvellous incident of the pic- 
ture he had painted, and which had 
secured him the patronage and friend- 
ship of the Baroness, and the interces- 
sion of her husband for Vonved. This 
led to a confidential conversation on 
both sides, with a result that will be 
readily imagined. The Baroness re- 
cognised in Bertel her long-lost, but 
never forgotten brother; and that 
such was, indeed, their relationship, 
and that they were the legitimate 
children of Erik Valdemar, was 
speedily proved by evidence which 
not even Lord Eldon himsclf would 
have doubted. 

This discovery delighted the Baron, 
but he felt it would be impolitie to 
make it known to the King, whilst 
the latter was so terribly incensed 
against all who were of the blood of 
Valdemar. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE LAST HOURS OF A VALDEMAR. 


Twenty-rour hours after Lars Von- 
ved awoke from his death-like trance, 
he was as well and strong as ever he 
had been in his life. He remembered 
vividly all that had passed, and was 
already prepared to cordially hail 
Lertel Rovsing—or, properly, Valde- 
mar—as a kinsman; for Amalia had 
informed him, on her last visit to his 
dungeon, not only of the death of 
Knut Vonved, but of the newly-dis- 
covered attinity of the Baroness Gun- 
hild and Bertel, and of their relation- 
ship to himself. But neither to Ber- 
tel, nor even to Amalia, did he now 
communicate his future intentions. 
He intimated that no one must ques- 
tion him on that head; but his wife 
learnt, with terror, that his hostility 
to King Frederick was now deadly. 


It had been privately arranged that 
the Baroness campiabioatll should, 
immediately after Vonved’s escape 
from Citadellet Frederikshavn, pro- 
ceed to the little island of Belie, off 
the coast of Holstein, and there await 
an interview with her brother, and 
with her cousin, Lars Vonved him- 
self, if he could venture to land. The 
islet in question was the property of 
her husband, who had built a charm- 
ing marine villa upon it. The few 
servants attached to this occasional 
residence, and two or three fisher- 
men’s families, formed the sole per- 
manent population. The Baroness 
was to sail thither in her husband’s 
pleasure jcegt. Lars Vonved approved 
of this idea, and with all due caution 
his vessels sailed direct for Belie, 
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taking special care to arrive off the 
islet after nightfall. He forthwith 
landed his wife and boy, and Bertel 
Valdemar. The latter Yad, within a 
day or two, become exceedingly ill. 
The great mental excitement he had 
of late undergone, had reacted on his 
naturally nervous and morbid tem- 
perament, and, in conjunction with 
a hodily predisposition to disease, 
had prostrated him in such a manner 
that his friends grew most seriously 
alarmed. 

The Baroness was ready to receive 
them; but Lars Vonved himself, after 
an interview of only a few minutes 
with her, decided to return aboard the 
Skildpadde, promising to land again 
on the morrow, if possible. Soon aiter 
daybreak he kept fis word, and learnt 
that his cousin Bertel had grown ra- 
pidly worse, was partially insensible, 
and in mortal danger. . this emer- 
gency (the Baron’s jeegt having been 
prudently sent away), Vonved pro- 
posed to despatch his Little Amalia 
to Kiel, the chief town of. Holstein, 
and not above a score of miles from 
Belée, to procure medical aid. The 
Baroness wrote a letter to an eminent 
physician of Kiel (who had once come 
trom thence to attend her at Belie), re- 
questing him to immediately return 
with the bearer. Herr Lundt, in the 
Little Amalia, fearlessly undertook 
this mission, and before sunset he had 
landed the physician. For three days 
the latter continued in constant attend- 
ance on the patient, before he could 
give a decided opinion respecting his 
condition. Then, however, he reluct- 
antly pronounced there was no longer 
a gleam of hope for his recovery. 

‘Bertel himself was now perfectly 
sensible, and received the fatal an- 
nouncement with incomparably great- 
er calmness than his relatives. He 
was quite resigned, expressed himself 
as little caring to live and willing to 
die, such being his Maker’s will. He 
spoke much to his sister about his 
betrothed, Oliifina Stréim, and im- 
plored that she might be informed 
that he was dying, and that he longed 
to see her for the last time upon earth. 

Oliifina happened, as Bertel knew, 
to be at this time on a visit to her 
only brother, who managed their 
father’s branch mereantile establish- 
ment at Kiel. The Baroness was so 
moved by her brother’s touching de- 
sire that she at once determined to 
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go herself to Kiel, and endeavour to 
induce young Herr Strém to permit 
his sister to return with her. She 
was successful ; for the brother, who 
was already his sister’s confidante 
concerning her betrothal, instantly 
consented to intrust her to the care 
of the Baroness. 

On arriving at Belée, Oliifina was 
introduced to the room whence Bertel 
was destined never to be removed 
alive, and the Baroness left the ill- 
fated pair alone. 

Terrible was this, their last earthly 
interview. With a wild ery of an- 
guish and despair, Oliifina threw her- 
self in Bertel’s arms, and for a while 
did nothing but weep and ejaculate, 
like one bereft of all hope. 

“Oh!” at length wildly sobbed the 
heart-broken girl; “and must thou 
die thus, in the prime of young man- 
hood? Oh, must he die, and I so near, 
and cannot spare him one pang ?” 

“My child! my poor Oliifina!’ 
tremuously murmured Bertel, ten- 
derly caressing her head as it lay on 
his bosom. “Do not rebel against 
God. He is all-wise, all-good, all- 
merciful.”’ 

* Oh, that he would spare thy life, 
and take mine! Ah, Himmel! that 
I could die for thee!” 

“One has already died for me!” 
softly murmured Bertel, with a ra- 
diant smile. 

“ Bertel, my brain is reeling! Th 
life is my life. If thou diest, I die! 

“ Oliifina!” 

“The black clouds have dispersed 
—the sun shines clear through the 
blue sky; and yet, now golden Hap- 
ee is before us, and proffers her 
rimming rainbow cup, thou must— 
die!” 

“Oliifina! for the love of God” —— 

“Love! Why did God permit me 
to love thee to the verge of idolatry, 
if thou art to be torn from me now?” 

“Tt may be to punish us both for 
that very mutual sin of loving the 
creature more than the Creator!” 

Bertel folded her to his bosom as 
strongly as he could, and murmured 
to himself-—— 

“This is worse than all I dreaded 

worse than the bitterness of death 
itself !” 

Then in language awfully impres- 
sive underthe circumstances, he strove 
to convince her of the heinous sin of 
yielding to a spirit of despairing re- 
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bellion against the will of God. At 
first she listened with frenzied wail- 
ings—next with sullen stupor—but 
finally with something akin to Chris- 
tian resignation. 

It really seemed as though Bertel 
and Oliifina had exchanged natures. 
Formerly he was morbid and despair- 
ing; now, in the hour of death, he 
was resigned and hopeful, his soul 
purified, his intellect clear, his judg- 
ment sound—the very qualities which, 
in a minor degree, used to distinguish 
Oliifina, and of which she now seemed 
temporarily deprived. In truth, she 
was essentially of a less spiritual na- 
ture than Bertel. With all her inno- 
cence, goodness, and piety, she was 
at heart more worldly—more of the 
earth, earthy. 

One or two remarks which Bertel 
made to Oliifina, when she grew more 
pacified, not to say exhausted, indi- 
cated how keenly he understood both 
his own character and hers. 

“Tt is all for the best,” said he. 
“God foresaw what we selfishly re- 
fused to believe. I was not of a dis- 
position to be ever long happy myself 
in this world, and I fear I should not 
have rendered thee very happy had I 
lived to become thy husband. Far 
better to die still loving thee than to 
have outlived that love. But thou!— 
yes thou hast a natural capacity for 
earthly happiness, and thou wilt yet 
enjoy it. I do not forbid thee to mourn 
awhile for me, when I am no more; 
but then thou must, and thou wilt 
cease to grieve—thou wilt bless God 
for all things, and thankfully partake 
of the happiness He has in store for 
thee. Long mayst thou live—happy 
as long be thy life !” 

Oliifina protested bitterly against 
these prophetic —- of Bertel; 
but time proved how right he was. 


She lived to be a happy wife and an 
honoured mother. 
Bertel felt he could not long en- 


dure this last interview. He made a 
preconcerted signal, and his sister and 
Amalia both entered, accompanied by 
Wihelm. Bertel told Oliifina they 
must now part; but nothing could 
persuade her to quit him until he con- 
sented she should see him again at the 
expiration of an hour, by which time 
he felt he should be no more. One 
last, clinging embrace—a heart-warm 
blessing from Bertel—andshesuffered 
herself to be conducted to a distant 
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room by the Baroness. When the 
latter returned, her brother observed 
that he had only one more thing to 
do on earth—one last effort to make 
—one last prayer to be realized. Gun- 
hild and Amalia exchanged mournful 
glances of deep import, for well did 
they understand him. He desired 
Amalia to bring unto him her hus- 
band, who was nigh at hand, await- 
ing the expected summons. 

When Amalia returned with her 
husband, and they stood by the bed, 
Bertel spake to each in turn, making 
a few last requests, and fervently 
blessing them all. 

He had yet to do the “one thing” 
to which he had alluded, and he 
obviously prepared to make a great 
effort to accomplish his last work on 
earth. Vexvel perceived something 
weighty was on Bertel’s mind, and 
spake to that effect. 

“Count Vonved,” said Bertel, up- 
raising himself by a mighty effort, 
und speaking with solemn energy, 
“if you would have me die peace- 
fwlly—if you would fulfil my last 
wish on earth— if you would have me 
sink to rest on my Saviour’s bosom 
happy and smiling, grant me one last 
prayer !” 

“ What would you ?” 

For a minute Bertel replied not, 
nor did Vonved speak. They gazed 
with piercing earnestness at each 
other, and the preternaturally lustrous 
eyes of the dying man were yearn- 
ingly fixed on the countenance of Von- 
ved, with mingled hope and misgiv- 
ing, and the Count himself was se- 
cretly uneasy as to the import of the 
yet unuttered request. 

“Wilt thou grant my last wish—- 
my last prayer f’ plaintively repeated 
Bertel. 

“ Name it.” 

“ But wilt thou grant it ?” 

“There are few things thou canst 
demand of me at this moment which 
I will not grant ;” was the deliberate 
answer. 

Bertel sighed heavily. He was not 
satisfied by such a cautious and eva- 
sive response, which certainly betok- 
ened or implied a special mental re- 
serve of no ordinary kind. He felt 
his strength ebbing fast away—eter- 
nity loomed hugely near. 

“Count Vonved! my dear cousin ! 
hear, then, my dying prayer ; and oh! 
as you would have my spirit pass in 
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peace—as you would yourself yet live 
a long and happy life—do not deny 
it ”» 


“Speak !” murmured Vonved. 

4 aes King Frederick the 
wrongs he has inflicted on our race 
and on thee—renounce thy desperate 
warfare against thy sovereign—and 
seek the pardon he will even yet 

nt |” 

Lars Vonved recoiled a step from 
the bed, and a flush of bitterest anger 
crimsoned his lofty brow. 

“ Never!” burst from his lips with 
a deepness of tone that caused the 
morbid air of the room to vibrate. 

“Oh, Count Vonved !” ejaculated 
his dying kinsman, involuntarily clasp- 
ing his hands in anguished supplica- 
tion, “I beseech thee to recall that fa- 
tal word! O, by all thine hope of 
happiness here and forgiveness here- 
after’ —— 

“Say no more: my heart is wrung 
by thy words !” exclaimed Vonved, 
with an imperative gesturethat caused 
his wife to shrink and sob—so power- 
fully did it express unalterable reso- 
lution. “ Thouart dying, Bertel, and 
preferrest the only prayer I cannot 
eo Forgive King Frederick ! 

ere I to do that, the spirits of our 
mighty ancestors would haunt and 
mock me on earth and scornfully re- 
fuse to admit my companionship in 
Heaven! Forgive King Frederick ! 
I never will forgive him—I never will 
cease to wage a just warfare against 
him—I never will ask a pardon he 
would not grant.” 

“He would !” vehemently cried 
Bertel. “Yea, by my parting soul I 
swear he would! Iam dying fast— 
ye all know that. The thick veil 
which hangs atween life and death, 
time and eternity, becomes as gos- 
samer when God says, ‘ This night 
shall thy soul be summoned to my 
footstool.’ I now see through that 
veil, and as surely as my soul liveth 
do I know that our King will ulti- 
mately pardon thee if thou wilt but 
seek his forgiveness.” 

“Curse the King and his forgive- 
ness! I neither seek nor will I ac- 
one it!” fiercely responded Lars Von- 
v 

A great cry burst from the women, 
and the Baroness passionately con- 
jured Vonved by all that he held sa- 
cred to abjure such a heathenish re- 
solve, 
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“My brother is dying! He is even 
now hovering between thislifeand that 
which is to be for ever and ever— 
he pierces the veil—he sees what we 
cannot see, he knows what we cannot 
know. Oh, be not so awfully obdu- 
rate! Do not stop your ears to a 
voice from the verge of the tomb! 
Do not enshroud yourself in the iron 
yy of your proud soul! Oh, 

onved, Vonved !” 

“What wouldst thou?’ 

“T would have your adamantine 
heart soften to the will of your om- 
nipotent Maker! I would have you 
first forgive your earthly King all 
that he has’””» —— 

“Did he forgive me when ye all 
sought his mercy with tremblin 
knees, and with ides tears, anc 
with abject supplications?” asked 
Vonved, with a a smile. 

“The more need that thou shouldst 
pore thy nature superior to his, b 
ing the first to forgive. See! 
kneel unto thee; I beseech thee, I 
implore thee to subdue thy fearful 
spirit, and grant my brother’s last 
prayer on earth! Oh, let Bertel en- 
ter his Maker's presence bearing thy 
forgiveness of all who have trespassed 
against thee in thought, word, and 
deed, as an acceptable offering at the 

foot of the great White Throne!” 

The Baroness spoke with sobbing 
vehemence, and or scalding tears 
dropped heavily to the ground, as 
she appealingly looked up at Vonved, 
with ean hands. 

An awful struggle agitated the in- 
domitable heart of the Count; but, 
in a cold, Lap pos mg and reprehen- 
sive tone, he slowly answered— 

“Rise, lady! One of the blood 
of Valdemar the Great should never 
kneel but to God in heaven, and to 
an anointed king on earth. Arise!” 

“T would pray never to rise more, 
rather than sue in vain!” 

Ere the last word was uttered, 
Amalia sank on her knees by the side 
of the Baroness, and upraised her 
hands, aoe ee her agonized face 
in mutely eloquent appeal. 

“What! thou, my wife!” 

“Yes, my husband!” 

Vonved laughed savagely and 


wey. 
“For my sake! for the sake of our 
child !” sighed the pallid lips of Ama- 


ia. 
“ Oh, think,” reiterated the Baron- 
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ess, “of that tremendous day when 
you and the King will stand face to 
face before the judgment seat of 
Christ!” 

“ Let God judge between us on that 
day !” sternly exclaimed Vonved. 

‘Oh, Count Vonved!” despairingly 
sobbed the Baroness, “ what a fearful 
spirit is thine! what an awful man 
art thou!” 

“T am as God made me: body, 
soul, and spirit. Can the Ethiop 
change his skin, or the leopard his 

“ Wilhelm!” suddenly cried Bertel 
to the wondering boy, who had stood 
silent as an antique statue during all 
this fearful scene ; “ Wilhelm! kneel 
thou unto thy father. He cannot be 
deaf to thy prayer. Thou art his 
only child; thou art the very last of 
the Valdemars: he loves thee more 
than all this world contains. Kneel, 
dear Wilhelm! Dost thou hear my 
dying words? Kneel! Beseech thy 
father to forgive his King ; and for 
thy sake, and for thy mother’s sake, 
and for all our sakes, to seek the 
pardon the King will surely then 


Wilhelm paused, apparently irreso- 
lute, glancing from the death-dewed 
features of his friend Bertel to the 
fearfully stern, yet agitated linea- 
ments of his own father; but at length 
he slowly sank on his knees by his 
mother’s side ; and looking his father 

earningly in the face, he raised his 
ittle hands, and exclaimed— 

“My father! forgive King Fred- 
erick, and be his friend! Do, for the 
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sake of Bertel, of my mother, and of 
me!” 

Lars Vonved covered his face with 
his hand, and groaned aloud. 

“My father!” pleaded Wilhelm, 
anew, obeying a look of Bertel. 

“T hear thee, Wilhelm.” 

“Yes, my father! make us all very 
happy!” 

“Count Vonved! my cousin! head 
of our race! thou hast heard thine 
only child, this boy whom I have 
loved as though he had been my own. 
Canst thou, darest thou refuse his 
prayer?” moaned Bertel, very thickly, 
and gasping his words slowly and 
painfully, for his end was nigh at hand. 

“Dost thou indeed believe that 
God speaks to me through the infant 
lips of my child?” hoarsely demanded 

onved. 

“Ido! By my soul’s salvation, I 
believe it !” responded Bertel. 

“Then I yield; and will do that 
which thou requirest!’ exclaimed 
Vonved, removing his hands from his 
face, and looking at his dying cousin 
with a countenance as ghastly as Ber- 
tel’s own. 

“Thank God! I die happy!” and 
with these words quivering on his 
pallid lips, Bertel Valdemar sank back 
a corpse. 


That night, sitting alone by the 
cold clay of his kinsman, Lars Von- 
ved wrote a long letter to his so- 
vereign—a letter which made Kin 
Frederick thrill and tremble, an 
taught him that he was a man as 
well as a monarch. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


LARS VONVED AND KING FREDERICK STAND FACE TO FACE. 


Onze little month ago, Bertel Valde- 
mar, grandson alike of Knut Vonved 
and of Frederick VI., King of Den- 
mark—the only man in whose veins 
flowed the mingled blood of two an- 
cient royal lines, and of two irrecon- 
cilable enemies—spake his last words, 
smiled his last smile, sighed his last 
sigh, breathed his last breath. 
Ties Frederick was again sojourn- 
ing at his great country palace of 
Frederiksborg. The birds were sing- 
ing their vesper hymns in the luxuri- 
ant groves and the grand old avenues 


which radiate from the palace, and 
the last beams of the dying sun flick- 
ered pleasantly upon giant boles, and 

arled limbs, and mellow-tinted fo- 
lage gently waving in the soft even- 
ing breeze. 

Amidst these groves, adown these 
shady avenues, Denmark’s old war- 
rior-king was wandering to-and-fro, 
and for aught he knew, unseen, as it 
was a standing order rigidly obeyed 
at Frederiksborg, that no one should 
presume to intrude in the presence of 
the King when he indulged—as he 
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frequently did—in solitary walks in 
the vast expanse of royal grounds 
surrounding the palace. 

But a human eye was upon him 
now: every footstep he took was fol- 
lowed by an eagle glance. Was it 
the eye of friend or foe? Of both? 
Of neither? 

The King, in sad and thoughtful 
mood, walked with his head bent 
down, his hands clasped behind him. 
He turned into a by-path, and saun- 
tered abstractedly onward. As heloit- 
ered abreast of an evergreen thicket, 
its branches were agitated, and a man 
leapt forth with one great bound, and 
confronted the King. 

That man was Lars Vonved. 

Frederick recoiled a step, and ut- 
tered an involuntary exclamation of 
amazement and anger. He recog- 
nised Vonved in a moment, for he had 
oft read accurate personal descriptions 
and had carefully studied lithographic 
portraits of the outlaw. He also had 
received, three weeks before, Vonved’s 
letter, the contents of which had alike 
astonished and deeply affected him. 

For a while they stood, face to face, 
man to man. 

“Who art thou?” demanded the 


King. 

at am Lars Vonved, Count of EI- 
sinore, an outlawed subject of thine.” 

“Ho, villain! is not the sum of 
thine iniquities complete? Dost thou 
wish to add one crowning enormity 
to thy misdeeds? Why Toa mis- 
creant, felon, slave?” 

‘ The King was lashing himself into 
fury, self-conscious how deeply he 
had wronged the race of Valdemar, 
and its representative who stood be- 
fore him. 

““T am here, King Frederick, be- 
cause I have sought thee.” 

Vonved spake with calm determi- 
nation, and fixed his gaze full on the 
face of his incensed sovereign. 

“Sought me! Ha! Fredlos!” 

“ Hear me, sire !” 

“ Away, slave!” 

“King Frederick, you must, and 
shall hear me,” sternly retorted Von- 
ved. “I seek pardon, not for m 
own sake, but for that of my wi 
and child; and never would I have 
sought — at your hand, even for 
them, had not my kinsman—thine 
own grandson—extorted the promise 
from me with his dying breath. Frown 
not, sire! We stand here, unwit- 
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nessed, sovereign and subject, but 
also man and man.” 

Unable any longer to control his 
wrath, the enraged monarch drew a 
short double-edged sword he always 
wore, and vengefully plunged it at 
the outlaw’s breast. Vonved sprang 
aside at the movement, and the keen 
blade passed harmlessly between his 
left arm and body, grazing both. 

Swift as thought, Vonved wrenched 
the sword from the monarch’s p. 
Frederick became ghastly pale, doubt- 
less expecting that his sword would 
be now plunged in his own breast. 
Not so. Vonved gazed a moment at 
him with an indescribably eloquent 
look of mournful reproach, and then, 
obeying asublime impulse, sinking on 
one knee he held the sword by its 
= and extended the hilt to the 

ing. 
as t who never knelt before to mortal 
man kneel now unto thee. Thou art 
my king—my sovereign!” cried he; 
“and for thine ancestors mine have 
oft fought and died. I am thy out- 
lawed subject : take my life if it 
seemeth good unto thee.” 

The King crimsoned with shame and 
humiliation, and at that supreme mo- 
ment he felt how little he was in com- 
parison with the great-hearted heroic 
outlaw at his feet. With a tremblin 
hand he grasped the hilt and return 
the sword with a clang to the scab- 
bard. 

“Vonved,” huskily murmured he, 
“thou hast conquered !” 

“Sire ?” 

“Thou hast overcome thy King. 
Arise !” 

The outlawed Rover gazed full up 
to the agitated countenance of his 
sovereign, but remained immovable. 

“Rise, Vonved !” reiterated the 
King ; and he clasped the yet out- 
stretched hand of Vonved between 
both his own, and looked down on him 
with a beaming gaze of forgiveness 
and reconciliation. 

8 0 sire! Do you, indeed, pardon 


e 
“T do—from my heart Ido! You 
have spared the life of your king,” 
added he with a tremulous smile; 
“and it is meet that your king, in his 
turn, should spare yours !” 

Vonved now became pale as death 
—the blood receded from every vein 
to fill his bounding heart—and he al- 
most gasped forth the words— fe 
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“Sire! repeat to me your royal 

don! Let me hear it once more 

om your lips !” 

hat! still incredulous? Must 

I again tell thee that from this mo- 
ment thou art outlaw no lon =e 
Yes, I pardon thee for all thou 
done amiss—pardon thee, freel = 
unreservedly. Yet more: I feel that 
thou hast been grievously wronged, 
and I will make thee such amends 
as becometh a king. Thy ancestral 
rights and honours shall be imme- 
diately restored, and every possible 
reparation made. Now, wilt thou 
rise, Count of Elsinore ?” 

“Not yet, sire.” 

S Why? ?’ cried Frederick, insurprise. 

“T cannot —_ pardon for my- 
self until I hear that the brave men 
who have risked all to follow my des- 
perate fortunes are also pardoned.” 

“T pardon each and all, fully and 
freel as I pardon thee.” 

ire, there are some among them 
who had outraged the laws before 
they joined my crew.’ 

I understand thee, Vonved. Set 
thy heart at rest. A king should 
pardon right royally when he pardons 
atall. I give thee my word, as an ab- 
solutesovereign ruler, that whatsoever 
offences they have individually and col- 
lectively committed against the laws 
of my realm up to this time, shall be 
pardoned without reserve.’ 

“Enough, sire! Never spake king 
more kingly words! My men are 
mine no longer—henceforth they are 
thine, and for their future fidelity I 
will vouch.” 

“They were marvellously faithful 
unto Rover Vonved : will they be as 
faithful unto King Frederick ?” 

“Sire, they will. And for myself 
—not by words but by deeds will I 
et) my gratitude and my devoted 
oyalt 

Xs I aie believe thee, Count Von- 

ved,” said the King, with emotion ; 
“my navy needs brave and skilful sea- 
men.’ 

“None braver, none more skilful 
than” —— 

“Thine ! ay, I have had reason en- 
ough to know it of late ears !” dryly 
remarked the ee ut they must 
not be separated from their old cap- 
tain. I will restore thee to my navy, 
and the allegiance of thy old crew 
shall purchase thee the command of 
the finest ship in my service.” 
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“Sire ! dispose of me and mine as 
thou wilt. enceforth I have but 


one great object in life—to testify my 
devotion to my sovereign and my 
country. And oh, sire! I have a boy 
—a noble boy’ 

“T know it! tc ‘interrupted the ~— 
with a slight grimace. “B 
throne! that child of thine Srondea 
me more daringly than the boldest of 
thy friends !” 

“Ah, sire! pardon the child—he 
is but an infant.” 

“Ts he your only child ?” 

* An only child, sire, like his father 
before him.” 

“T thought so: lions oft have but 
one offspring—meaner animals many.” 

“Sire ?” 

“Troth ! I can almost fancy that 
the soul of the great founder of the 
race of Valdemar has transmigrated, 
and now dwells in the bosom of your 
boy !” 

“ Forgive him, sire !” 

“ Forgive him ! why, by my kingly 
faith, een ae secretly longed 
to snatch that matchless child to my 
breast, and caress him, when he pas- 
sionately defied me to my very face ! 
Forgive him! Ah, that God had 
give en me such a glorious boy !” 

“O, my King!” ejaculated Vonved, 
with streaming eyes, clasping the 
hand of his sovereign ; “ why have we 
been so long bitter enemies? Why 
did we never know each other until 
now ?”’ 

“ God willed it.” 

“My grandsire, Knut Vonved, re- 
joices in Senn over our reconcilia- 
tion 

“T hope so,” said the King, in a 
smothered voice; “ for I did him some 
wrong on earth.” 

“Sire, I do believe that the spirits 
of the departed are permitted to ho- 
ver around the scenes and the friends 
they loved on earth, and to rejoice 
when that comes to pass which would 
have gladdened them when living.” 

“Tt may be so—God grant thou art 
right !” gloomily sighed Frederick. 

“ Ah, sire! doubt it not. There is 
but one drawback to the supreme 
happiness my sovereign has this hour 
conferred.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Bertel, sire! O, that he could 
have lived to witness the realization 
of his last prophetic prayer !” 

“ Ha! it doth indeed seem that he 
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died for your sake. Had he not ex- 
torted with his dying breath a pledge 
from you to personally seek my for- 
oes, you would never have done 
80 ” 

“ Never, sire.” 

For awhile the King was absorbed 
in melancholy reflections occasioned 
by this allusion to the death of the 
grandson he had never seen, but he 
speedily aroused himself. 

“What is done is done. To be 
happy in this life we must learn to for- 
getas well asforgive. But see! some 
of my officers draw nigh. Give me 
your arm, Count Vonved, for good 
faith ! such is your present reputation 
that I would not answer for your life 
ten paces from my person !” 


Three days have rolled down that 
swift current of Time which flows 
into the ocean of Eternity. 

The great hall of the colossal pa- 
lace is brilliantly illuminated, for 
King Frederick is about to give a 
species of evening levée, held at stated 
intervals by the Crown of Denmark, 
and usually concluded by a supper 
and a ball. Rumour has asserted 


that the reception this night will be 
of extraordinary magnificence —and, 


for once, rumour is not a liar. Here 
are assembled hundreds of the no- 
blest, the best, the bravest, the wis- 
est, of ancient Denmark’s sons—the 
loveliest of her daughters. Statesmen 
and warriors, haughty nobles and calm 
philosophers, jostle one another on an 
equal footing. The body of the im- 
mense and gorgeous saloon is a sea of 
flashing splendour. The brilliant 
uniforms of naval and military offi- 
cers, the rich dresses and decorations 
of official men and knights of various 
orders, mingle with the sumptuous 
attire, the waving feathers, the glit- 
tering jewels of proud and beauteous 
dames. Groups form everywhere. 
There is much small talk, gentle prat- 
tle of female lips, whispered trifling, 
little explosions of silvery laughter 
like the random tinkling of fairy 
bells. 

At the extremity of the hall is a 
dais seven broad steps above the level 
of the floor, covered with blue velvet, 
studded with golden stars, and it 
supports an unique throne which 
cunning hands have fashioned en- 
tirely of the horns of the narwhal 
or sea-unicorn, brought from Danish 
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Greenland. Close to the foot of the 
dais stand two men very dissimilar in 
person, character, and present profes- 
sion—the Bishop of Zealand and 
General Otto Gam. Occasionally 
they exchange a few words in an 
earnest undertone. Many eyes curi- 
ously scan the General, for the story 
of his fierce resignation of his army- 
rank and high appointment is well 
known, and people marvel to see him 
now standing, as it were defiantly, at 
the footstool of the sovereign he had 
so daringly bearded. Yet there he 
is! haughty and grim, savage and 
scowling. An old battered scabbard 
is suspended from his belt—but it is 
em ty : a very significant fact, which 
is duly commented upon. The mili- 
tary men, especially, group together, 
and whisper and speculate, and ever 
and anon glance with lively interest 
at the ex-Military Governor of Co- 
penhagen, the redoubtable General 
Otto Gam, who, on his part, fails not 
to return every furtive look with fe- 
rocious interest. 

The ladies who are not occupied in 
listening to the light pleasantries of 
their cavaliers, discuss the approach- 
ing entrance of the King of Denmark. 
They marvel whom he will particu- 
larly distinguish by the honour of a 
direct personal reception—for on an 
occasion like the present the sove- 
reign only receives the immediate 
homage of a favoured few, whom he 
delights to publicly honour. They 
marvel yet more whether the Kin 
will dance at the ball this night, an 
if so, what exalted dame will be his 
partner. 

As though by magic there is sud- 
denly a great hush, and the brilliant 
animated clusters dissolve, and open- 
ing up right and left, they form a 
double line, leaving clear a wide 
straight passage of tessellated marble, 
which extends from the entrance to 
the dais at the end of the superb sa- 
loon. Another instant and the great 
folding doors are thrown wide open 
with a resonant clang, and gorgeously 
attired royal officials cross the thresh- 
old. “The King!” passes from mouth 
to mouth with bated breath. Even 
so. Frederick VI., King of Denmark, 
enters in grand state, looking what 
he really is, a great sovereign ruler. 
The heads of the highest nobles are 
lowly bent, and the haughtiest dames 
courtesy to the ground as Denmark’s 
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King slowly passes along the glitter- 
ing marble vement towards his 
throne. Frederick is right royally 
attired this night, and his thigh sus- 
tains a magnificent sword, the hilt 
and scabbard of which are encrusted 
with diamonds of priceless value. 
When he reaches the foot of the dais, 
he pauses before the two ancient 
comrades, Otto Gam and the Bishop 
of Zealand. The latter bows his grand 
old benevolent head, white with the 
snows of eighty-five winters; but 
Otto Gam remains rigid as a marble 
statue. 

“Who are you?’ demands the 
King, in an imperious tone, which, 
amid the brooding silence, echoed to 
the remotest corner of the vast sa- 
loon. 

“T once was a General in the ser- 
vice of King Frederick, and one month 
a I was Military Governor of 

openhagen!” answers old Otto 
Gam, in a voice harsh as the grating 
of a rusty hinge. 

The eye of the King rests on the 
empty scabbard of his disgraced ser- 
vant. 

“ Where is your sword, Otto Gam?” 

“ My old worn-out sword is broken, 
like its owner. I am no longer a sol- 
dier—I need not a sword.” 

Otto Gam gulps painfully, although 
he speaks in an unquavering resolute 
voice, and looks savagely at all and 
sundry. 

The hands of King Frederick ner- 
vously clutch and tug at the golden 
buckie of his own sword-belt. 

“Take off your empty scabbard— 
off with your belt !-—you need them 
not, Otto Gam, since you tell me you 
are no longer a soldier. Obey! your 
King commands.” 

Old Otto Gam does obey. He flings 
his belt and scabbard rattling on the 
floor. 

One moment more, and King Fre- 
derick has cast loose his own belt, and 
he buckles it, sword and all, around 
the body of the aged General. 

“ Once more you are a soldier, Ge- 
neral OttoGam! Once more you are 
Military Governor of our capital! 
Once more you are the trusted ho- 
noured servant of your King !” 

Frederick takes a parchment com- 
mission from his own breast, and 
thrusts it in the trembling hands of 
Otto Gam, who clutches it with a 
mingled growl and sob. 
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A deep thrill pervades the wonder- 
ing assembly, and amid it the King, 
favouring the Bishop of Zealand with 
a cordial smile as ts passes on, as- 
cends the dais, and seats himself on 
his matchless ancestral throne—the 
choice spoil of the Arctic Seas. 

“What next?” sigh the amazed 
and excited spectators. 

Again the folding doors are flung 
wide aside, and a deep powerful voice 
announces— 

“THE Count oF ELSINoRE !” 

An electric throb shakes every heart 
at the sound of that long proscribed 
illustrious title, and a thousand in- 
credulous eyes behold the colossal 
figure of Lars Vonved, in the rich 
full-dress uniform of a post-captain 
of the Danish Royal Navy, walk with 
princely dignity up to the dais. One 
in the plain garb of a civilian pogo | 
follows him, and is recognised by all 
as the Baron Keemperhimmel. When 
they reach the dais the latter makes 
a reverence, and in an audible voice 


says— 

“Sire! Captain Lars Vonved, Count 
of Elsinore !” 

Lars Vonved ascends the dais and 
bends his proud knee. King Frede- 
rick instantly arises from his throne 
and raises the man who thus does 
him homage. 

“Welcome to our presence, Count 
of Elsinore! We receive you as our 
cousin, and present you to our lieges 
as the first subject of our realm.” 

King Frederick’s voice is not merely 
firm as he utters these memorable 
words—it is determined, and almost 
menacing. Then he takes off the 
oun Elephant, with a castle on its 

ack, all studded with flashing dia- 
monds, suspended by a sky-blue rib- 
bon on his own breast, and attaches 
it to that of the Count of Elsinore. 
As he does this, he glances steadily 
beyond the Count, and seeks the eyes 
of his nobles and courtiers, as though 
he would defy them to presume to 
question his motives, or to murmur 
at his royal will and pleasure. 

But never were nobles and courtiers 
less disposed to cavil at an unexpected 
and unprecedented act of their sove- 
reign, or to envy the object of his 
munificent royal favour. All present 
seem to intuitively feel that they are 
witnesses not merely of the magnani- 
mous reconciliation of a king and his 
subject, but of a reigning monarch 
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and the representative of an ancient 
dynasty his ancestors had displaced. 
Once more the House of Oldenburgh 
may reckon on the friendship of the 
race of Valdemar, and the King spoke 
truiy and wisely when he hailed the 
Count of Elsinore as the first subject 
of his realth. 

A contagious enthusiasm seizes the 
assembly, and the hall reverberates 
prolonged cries of “ Long live King 
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Frederick!” Denmark will ratify 
those spontaneous cheers, as being 
the utterance of its national voice. 


“ Nemo sobrius saltat”—“ no man 
in his senses will dance,” saith the 
sage Cicero. Yet true it is, and of a 
verity, that King Frederick this night 
opens the ball with Amalia Vonved, 
Countess of Elsinore. 


A SELF-SEARCHER. 


THE name of Mainede Biran is known 
to students of philosophy chiefly in 
connexion with a subtle theory of the 
causal nexus. That theory is, that 
this conception is a subjective expe- 
rience projected into the external 
world. When we take any act, in 
which the will is brought to bear 
upon the corporeal organization, we 
can analyze it into three elements. 
I will to move my foot; I move it. 
Here are three momenta, (1), the con- 
sciousness of an act of volition; (2), 
the consciousness of a motion pro- 
duced ; (3), the consciousness of a re- 
lation between the motion and the 
volition. But this relation is not sim- 
ply one of succession ; the volition is 
something more than the chronologi- 
cal antecedent of the motion ; it is 
productive and originative. Thus, a 
conception of cause is given, which we 
project by analogy into the external 
world. This theory is, as we think, 
exquisitely ingeniousrather thansolid. 
It would involve a refinement in trac- 
ing out delicate analogies quite fo- 
reign to the intellectual capacities of 
the mass of mankind. The whole soil 
of language has imbedded into itself 
words whose derivation proves that 
the tendency of ordinary thought, as 
made palpable in language, is to trans- 
fer analogies in a direction exactly op- 
posite tothat which the present theory 
would assume: that it draws the ma- 
terial into the mental, rather than 
pushes out the mental into the ma- 
terial. The terms for every modifica- 
tion of thought in every language are 
largely materialized. How many in- 


stances can be adduced of the trans- 
fer of the spiritual to the material ? 
Nor does this theory account for the 
universality and necessity which the 
notion possesses. No number of in- 
stances will justify the assertion, not 
only that each effect, as a matter of 
fact, has, but that as a matter of ne- 
cessity it must have, a cause. But 
whatever objections may be urged 
against this celebrated speculation, 
all competent metaphysicians are 
agreed as to the ability of its author. 
By Sir William Hamilton he isstyled, 
“one of the acutest metaphysicians of 
France ;” by Cousin, “the greatest 
who has adorned France since Male- 
branche ;” by Royer Collard, “our 
master in every thing.” His writ- 
ings remind every congenial reader 
of those lines in Wordsworth’s Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets which refer to the 
schoolmen— 

“ How patiently the yoke of thought they 


bear, 

How subtly glide its finest threads along.” 

The little volume under review pre- 
sents this great metaphysician in a 
new, and probably a more instructive 
light. The metaphysician is, to his read- 
er, almost likethe mathematician. The 
rocky masses of his reasoning are ir- 
radiated by no sun-gleams of personal 
feeling. To the mere psychologist 
human nature is as bare and hard as 
the tracingofasea uponachart. It has 
been said that the best cure for the hero 
worship, which we can scarcely resist 
the temptation of bestowing upon 
some favourite intellectual leader, is 
to follow him with perseverance to 
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some nook of the field of knowledge 
with which one is really intimate, and 
to remember that one's idol is in all 
probability, onthe whole, pretty much 
what we find him to be in that par- 
ticular department. Philosophical 
giants frequently dwindle into dwarfs 
when they are tried by atest like this. 
They look large in their own termi- 
nologies, but are poor enough crea- 
tures when they are caught in puis 
naturalibus of the common speech. 
Metaphysicians, who seemed, like the 
giant in Rabelais, to sup upon wind- 
mills, are, like him, coke with pats 
of butter that are little to an ordin- 
ary capacity. The ingenuity that 
has ploughed the sand with foxes and 
milked he goats cannot always drive 
a pair and manage a dairy much bet- 
ter than other folk. The present vo- 
lume introduces us to a metaphysi- 
cian off his guard, as he is while he is 
amassing his materials, not while he 
is announcing his scientific conclu- 
sions. Yet our admiration of the 
author’s subtlety increases in propor- 
tion to the thoroughness of the men- 
tal exposure which is made. His mo- 
ral qualities also are of surpassing ex- 
cellence. Cut these words, as Emer- 
son somewhere says, after Montaigne, 
and they will bleed. Here is an 
honest man, who spent his life in think- 
ing, as the politician spends his upon 
the floor of Westminster ; here is a 
philosopher, whose philosophy wasno 
trick of fence, but a life-battle for the 
truth. In him, more than in most 
men, was fulfilled the promise to those 
who seek for knowledge as silver, and 
search for understanding as for hid 
treasures. From the beginning de 
Biran’s philosophy is in motion, and 
it accomplishes the tremendous 5 3 
agefrom Condillac to the Cross. He 
commences with an Epicurean theory, 
of the happiness which consists in 
corporeal and moral composure: in 
the equilibrium of the stomach and 
of the affections. From that sunny 
but shallow sea he winds his way 
through the rolling pack of stoicism 
to the broad ocean of Gospel-truth. 
At first he is a fashionable guardsman 
of Louis XVI., tinctured with the paw- 
— philosophia of Helvetius and 

oltaire, speculating from the neces- 
sity of his nature ; at last, in the ma- 
turity of his splendid intellect, we see 
him writing on a lib table, with 
a Bible, an “ Imitation of Christ,” and 
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a volume of Fenelon open beside him. 
Large deductions from the value of 
the volume must possibly be made to 
the theologian, or to the Christian 
whose mind is fixed in a peculiar 
mould. The doctrine of the Cross, 
which virtually rises over the termi- 
nation of the volume, is nowhere ex- 
a with dogmatic precision. 
his great thinker yearns foran eman- 
cipation from the power of sin—or 
rather, perhaps, it should be said, from 
the mutations and re-actions of a 
most mobile and susceptible physical 
temperament— more than for the par- 
don which is sought with passionate 
supplications in most of the psycholo- 
gico-religious autobiographies which 
we have read. The Saviour appears 
to him as the ideal of holiness, and 
the satisfaction of our longings, ra- 
ther than as the bearer of our trans- 
gressions. Grace, as he contemplates 
it, is the beautiful accomplishment of 
the soul, which saves it from being (as 
Plato might say) one-sided, and gives 
it a new eye for majestic prospects ; 
in short, a sentiment rather than a 
life; a new taste rather than a new 
birth. Yet after all, it is instructive to 
read religious experience translated 
into language which is perfectly re- 
mote from the conventional peculi- 
arities of all our contemporary schools. 
It is beautiful to see a nature so 
noble and so delicate, clarified by 
thought, by sickness, and by sorrow. 
And when the philosopher appears to 
us to be groping his way in darkness, 
we must remember that he is groping 
onward to the great light which 
shines in the very last sentence of 
these papers : “ The Stoic is alone, or 
with the consciousness of his own 
strength, which deceives him; the 
Christian only walks in the presence 
of God, and with God, by the Media- 
tor, whom he has taken for the guide 
and companion of his present and 
future existence.” 
The life of Maine de Biran is his 
philosophy, and a general outline of 
is philosophy is indicated by the 
present selection from his hitherto 
unpublished papers. We hope that 
there may be some of our readers who 
will feel an interest in a life so gentle 
and reflective ; and in thoughts, which 
are not commended by glittering elo- 
quence, but by substantial truth and 


power. 
The history of this little volume is 
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singular enough. As some men keep 
a diary of the weather, Maine de Biran 
kept, with something like punctuality, 
a psychological journal. It was his 
ractice to review, almost every even- 
ing, the condition of his inner being 
during the day. He would probabl 
have agreéd with M. Cousin, that all 
philosophy is contained in psychology; 
and that even logic is little more than 
“un retour de la psychologie sur elle 
méme.” For many years, at least, he 
would have assented to the teaching 
of Hobbes, that “ whosoever looketh 
into himself, and considereth what 
he onan ae he does think, opine, 
reason, , fear, and upon what 
am. e shall thereby read and 
now what are the thoughts and pas- 
sions of all other men upon the like 
occasions ;” and that a man “should 
read in himself, not this or that par- 
ticular man, but all mankind, which 
yet is harder to learn than any lan- 
guage or science.” Such, almost to 
the close of his intellectual career, 
was his interpretation of the Socratic 
“ Nosce teipsum.” Advancing years 
taught him that it was possible that 
deep and mysterious powers should be 
coiled in the inner being, wanting 
but the cunning touch to make them 
act with energy. He learned to know 
that there is an inward eye which 
contemplatesGod and heavenly things, 
over which a film has grown in man 
men even from childhood eel, 
which needs a process of s iritual 
awaking ; and he confessed that the 
pees who was wanting in 
this faculty of perception, must ne- 
cessarily be in possession of an aes 
fect and mutilated anthropology. But 
with convictions exactly answering 
to the language of Hobbes, and as yet 
unmodified by spiritual experience, 
Maine de Biran made it the business 
of life to observe himself, and to 
chronicle his observations. It was his 
opinion that the physiological side of 
psychology had not been sufficiently 
studied. His own nature nee in 
some respects peculiarly adapted to 
assist him in this line of study. He 
was unusually susceptible to meteoro- 
logical conditions. Hence, the changes 
of the weather are recorded carefully ; 
and it sometimes seems as if we were 
reading a game of cross poate. in 
which the observations of some chro- 
nicler of the aneroid were curiously 
mixed with the occasional sayings of 
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a student of Kant and Plato. His 
soul, in the fine and sunny summers 
of France, appeared at times to ex- 
pand mysteriously, as some delicate 
wines are said to swell and bubble in 
curious sympathy with the life-gush 
that is plumping and purpling the 
species of grape from which they are 
made. Rain and clouds affected his 
nature with a proportionate depres- 
sion. His very intellectual being was 
in unison with the withered leaf and 
the sodden rose. Season after season 
added fresh records to this psycholo- 
gical barometer. A voluminous mass 
of documents was found by M. Felix 
de Biran at his father’s decease, and 
by him intrusted to M. Ernest Naville, 
a Protestant pastor of Geneva, and a 
profound admirer of the great meta- 
physician. This volume of Pensées 
is an abridgment and specimen of a 
vast series of papers. The object is 
to show, by selected extracts, the 
progress and variation of the writer’s 
thoughts. And the task was one of 
the greatest eyes In editing, 
for instance, the posthumous papers 
of the late Archer Butler, the sole 
difficulty would be to decipher the 
handwriting, and to fill up the lacune 
of haste and carelessness. This portion 
of the task being accomplished, there 
would be little doubt that the senti- 
ment might be taken to represent the 
writer’s opinion ; and that we might 
fairly identify it with his name. But 
in the case of de Biran’s remains a 
new editorial difficulty arose. The 
whole mass of writing was, as it were, 
in constant movement towards an 
end, which was only just distinctly 
sighted when death closed the think- 
er’s eye, and froze the writer’s hand. 
It was necessary to preserve the pro- 
visional character of the fragments : 
to show howepoch blended intoepoch, 
not by sharp-cut and trenchant divi- 
sions, but softly, and without viola- 
tion-—Epicureanism falling into Stoi- 
cism, and Stoicism slowly growing lu- 
minous with Christianity. ‘There were 
difficulties of another, and external 
kind, connected with the publication 
of Maine de Biran’s papers ; and M 
Naville himself was not destined to 
see the completion of the work to 
which he had clung with such touch- 
ing fidelity. His son took up the task 
with filial piety. The handwriting 
was a tremendous difficulty. The Re- 
volution of 1848 deprived him of the 
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aid which he had been promised by 
Government, some of whose members 
were really anxious to prove that 
Condillac had been detected by France 
without the aid of Germany, as well 
as to turn the world to a new page in 
the well-worn volume of Christian 
evidences. The delay was more for- 
tunate than could have been antici- 
pated : a pile of manuscript was dis- 
covered at de Brian’s country resid- 
ence, Grateloup, together with “a 
NewAnthropology,” opening out some 
fresh points of view. 

Maine de Biran, 
into positions of importance by the 
pressure of circumstances, took no 
other part in affairs than that which 
was dictated by imperious duty. His 

culiar organization has already 
Goa described. Never, ar was 
a life so introverted and self-inspec- 
tive. The chief external circumstances 
which he considers worthy of record 
are the variations of the seasons, but 
only as they bear on his mind and 
spirits. An impassioned debate, at 
some great crisis of national life, is to 
this singular nature but a study in 
anthropology. The constant recur- 
rence of sickness brings a character- 
istic alleviation. If Pascal thought 
disease the natural estate of a Chris- 
tian, de Biran almost considered it 
the favoured season of a philosopher. 
Nor is it doubtful that this pecu- 
liar temperament helped his pur- 
suit of the science to which he was 
so passionately devoted. Of most 
psychologists it may with truth be 
asserted, that they are either purely 
idealistic or ultra-physical, or that 
they treat body and soul as mere ac- 
cidental juxta-positions. The psycho- 
logy of Scripture, too much over- 
looked by modern students uses lan- 
guage which implies the close inter- 
twining of the two. “Why do 
thoughts ascend in your hearts?” 
asks the Saviour of the disciples. 
And in the parabolic representation 
of the suffering spirit, the rich man 
—even in the state of separation— 
wishes for water to “cool the tip of 
his tongue ;” thus showing that hu- 
man thought is unable to disengage 
itself from the physical mould in 
which it has been cast. The consti- 
tution of de Biran, perhaps, assisted 
him to unite the two—to see that 
there are few facts so purely spiri- 
tual or so purely material as they 


though forced 
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may appear. In this respect the 
French metaphysician enjoyed pre- 
eminent qualifications for the delicate 
task of analyzing the religious affec- 
tions. How many pages of journals 
in religious biographies are morbid, 
atrabilious, and dyspeptic—the record 
of images and sensations which be- 
long to the nervous pathologist, 
rather than to the theologian. The 
recoil from these meanderings is into 
the wretched naturalism which sneers 
at the workings of grace with the 
human mind as fanatical delusion. 
It is providential that a great philo- 
sopher has for once written a spiritual 
diary, and exposed his feelings to a 
rigorous scrutiny. When a psycho- 
logist like Maine de Biran can find 
no solution of certain moods, and of 
a whole class of thought, but in a 
living and loving Spirit, external to 
the human spirit, ordinary men need 
not blush to confess their belief in 
the mystery of grace. 

M. de Biran entered the Guards in 
1785. He was distinguished for his 
musical taste and the fascinating ele- 
gance of his manner. He left the 
Guards for the Engineers, from which 
service he retired to his property in 
the country. The waves of the Revo- 
lution swept round him, but left him 
in security. The spectacle of the 
downfall of the Royalist party, to 
which he was so ardently attached, 
drove him to take refuge in an intense 
devotion to study. At this period his 
views of Christianity were of the 
lowest and most indefinite kind. He 
incidentally speaks of it in a tone of 
patronizing respect, but purely with 
the candour of a siianants o be- 
stows impartial applause upon the 
tendencies of Gospel morality. The 
theories of Helvetius and de Raynal 
were distasteful to him, chiefly, how- 
ever, as connected with the doctrines 
of the Revolution. For a time he 
turned to natural philosophy with 
insatiable curiosity, only to come 
back after a season, with redoubled 
zest, to the philosophy of mind. 

The first effort of his thought was 
to find the summum bonum and a 
rule of life. He saw that there must 
be an end to give unity, and a rule to 
give fixity, to human action. The 
conclusion of the young philosopher 
is, that this aim of life must consist 
in that temperate composure of the 
physical organization and of the affec- 
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tions in which happiness is to be re- 
alized. This doctrine was Condilla- 
cian and sensualistic. Indeed, under 
the circumstances of the time, it 
must have been so. Can it stand the 
wear of time, the tests of agony and 
death? We shall see. 

This recluse thinker now began to 
take some part in politics. He mar- 
ried eat. His wife appears to 
have been one of those bright and 
sunny creatures who have too much 
of heavenly light about them to lin- 
ger long on the thresholds of our 
homes. We hear of the philosopher 
being crowned by the French Insti- 
tute for an essay on Habit, but the 
academic laurels are mingled with a 
wreath of cypress for the desire of his 
eyes. 

Prize essays and prize poems do not 
seem to be cursed over the water with 
that blight of mediocrity which has 
settled upon them in our islands. It 
is not easy to decide whether the su- 

riority of French prize compositions 
is to be attributed to the larger pre- 
miums, which attract a more nume- 
rous competition, to judges of quicker 
penetration, or to the more excitable 
disposition, where vanity is stimu- 
lated to exertion by the prospect of 
applause. The years from 1803 to 
1812 are studded, in de Biran’s life, 
with the numerous prizes which he 
obtained from the great Academies of 
Berlin, Copenhagen, and Paris. These 
exercises have, we believe, been col- 
lected by M. Victor Cousin. 

Their author was now breaking 
with the school of Condillac. Expe- 
rience of life began to modify his ear- 
lier views of the swummum bonum. If 
he had not made his election among 
the 272 opinions which are said to be 
found in this scholastic philosophy of 
ethical science, at least he had learned 
where the chief good could not be. 
It was not to be found in a theory 
which placed the happiness of man’s 
soul at the mercy of every wind that 
blows. An entry in his psychological 
diary marks the consummation of 
this first great philosophical change : 

“The art of life must consist in 
weakening incessantly the influence 
of the spontaneous impressions by 
which we are immediately happy or 
unhappy; in paying them no atten- 
tion ; and in placing our enjoyments 
in the exercise of the faculties, which 
depend upon ourselves, or in the re- 


sults of that exercise. Will must 
preside overall that we are. Here is 
stoicism. No other system is in such 
close harmony with our nature.” 
There was a unity in de Biran’s na- 
ture. The questionable doctrine of 
the schools, that the practical reason 
follows the final dictates of the spe- 
culative reason, was true in his in- 
stance. Where his intellect led the 
way, his will urged his heart to fol- 
low ; when he was a Condillacian, 
he held the selfish morality of Con- 
dillac ; when he began to adopt the 
magnificent philosophy of the will, he 
took its high and haughty morality. 
It was under a constraining view of 
duty that he became a sub-prefect, 
and worked money in legal and 
political business. The years from 
1812 to 1824 were chiefly spent at 
Paris. The ardent Royalist became a 
statesman by a eaten of self-denial 
which it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive. It is full of interest to remark 
that the first citations from the Bible 
which are to be found in this volume 
occur during the Hundred Days. 
Such citations, in the Latin Vulgate 
version, and occasionally, to British 
taste, rather wrested from their con- 
text, never cease to stud the volume 
to its last line. God’s sharp March 
winds of revolution and mutation 
bring up these Bible primroses. When 
the earth is shaken, the profounder 
spirits seek for the kingdom which 
cannot be moved. Whilst the new 
nature was slowly and painfully risin 
from the ashes of the old, place an 
favour sought him out. e under- 
went them with the spirit of a mar- 
tyr. To the disruption of those con- 
tinuous chains of thought, which he 
made the delight and the business of 
his existence, must be added an able 
man’s perpetual humiliation in ap- 
pearing inferior to his reputation. 
Public speaking was his terror and 
agony. fe rusned into “ that dread- 
ful Tribune” with the desperation of 
a coward. Andif he never absolute- 
ly broke down, he seems only once or 
twice to have carried his audience 
with him. In truth, while habits of 
abstract thought, up to a certain ra- 
ther limited point, are not inconsist- 
ent with oratorical success, they are 
an impediment when they go much 
higher. A statue is not beautiful in 
the dark, and a speech cannot be elo- 
quent which is obscure to a consider: 
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able majority of its hearers. Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Gladstone sup- 
ply apt illustrations of the influence 
which is likely to be gained in a popu- 
lar assembly by the fluent and plausi- 
ble speaker whose respectable medi- 
ocrity is on a level with the mass of 
his hearers, as compared with the 
subtle and profound thinker. Even 
Burke’s oratory could not atone for 
his broad and lofty generalizations, in 
the general estimation of the House. 
The portrait-painter learns anatomy 
enough to give truth and freedom to 
his figures. If he goes far into ana- 
tomical science he becomes hard and 
technical, a demonstrator rather than 
an artist. Mental science may be a 
useful preparatory study for the states- 
man. Its further developments wear. 
and perplex a popular audience. Af- 
fairs deal with men, psychology deals 
with man ; and the interval between 
man and men is almost immeasurable. 
De Biran’s political philosophy dwelt 
much on repose. Yet he would not 
have admired the Neapolitan mon- 
archy, of which Joseph de Maistre, 
when its strength was extolled in 
his presence, indignantly exclaimed, 
“Strength! it is a monster of weak- 
ness.” That he considered to be the 
best government which gave the most 
way to intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. Political privileges he main- 
tained to be not an end, but a means. 
He did not want that tone of melan- 
choly prevision which is so frequently 
found in philosophic statesman, pos- 
sessed as they are of principles which 
are always prophecies. It would be 
easy to cite pages which represent the 
present crisis in Europe much more 
accurately than any equal number of 
pages in any volume of professed pro- 
phetic interpretation. 

That keen sensibility to the ap- 
proaches of old age which all philo- 
sophers, since the beautiful remarks 
of the aged Cephalus, in the opening 
of Plato’s “ Republic,” have scoute 
as a weakness, but which nearly all 
have cherished, was not unknown to 
Maine de Biran. Like Cephalus, he, 

rhaps, found the decay of the mere 
Bodily pleasures accompanied by a 
growth in his appetite for philosophi- 
cal conversation, and in the panne 
derived from it. But he felt, with 
nervous susceptibility, the decadence 
of intellectual power, the decays of 
memory, and the paling of imagina- 
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tion. If we are to interpret Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the three lives, the 
sensual, the political, and the theo- 
retic, as progressive stages in the lives 
of individuals, it might have seemed 
to him as if he had entered first 
upon the third, and was punished 
by a premature old age in the specu- 
lative faculties before the world 
perceived the faintest indication of 
intellectual senility. From whatever 
source this painful sensibility may 
have arisen, of its existence there can 
be no doubt. And it must have com- 
bined with that conviction of the po- 
litical instability of society, to which 
allusion has been already made, to 
produce the profound religious yearn- 
ing which breathes in this momentous 
entry : “ April 16, 1814—Z'he Lord 
standeth up to plead, and standeth to 
judge the people. He who has not 
this idea incessantly present in the 
midst of this general reversal; he 
who, with a moral sense, is witness of 
what we see, and who does not think 
of God, must fall into despair. To 
save me from despair I will think 
upon God. I will take refuge in His 
bosom.” 

The desirableness of a single work, 
as a proximate end in life, to deter- 
mine exertion, and rescue him from 
the misery of fluctuating thought, be- 
came vividly present to de Biran’s 
mind. He had found in his academic 
competitions what point and anima- 
tion may be imparted to intellectual 
exertion by the stimulus of a direct 
motion ; and he wished to devote the 
remainder of his life to some philo- 
sophical work, which might impart 
unity to his mental existence, and 
serve as no ignoble memorial of his 
journey through life. From his jour- 
nal at this period (1815), we will cite 
one passage, which we have noted as 
peculiarly characteristic. 


** May 13.—For about eight hours we 
have been enjoying all the charms of 
spring. I am happy in the balmy air 
which I inhale; in the song of birds; in 
the animated verdure; in the tone of 
life and festivity which is expressed by 
every object. My entire soul seemed to 
have passed into my external senses. I 
require some effort to reflect and medi- 
tate; and I regret the four or five hours 
which reason and habit require me to 
devote to my =a 

**Each season not only its own 
species or order of ee external 
sensations; but further, a certain mode 
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of the fundamental sentiment of exist- 
ence which is analogous toit, and which 
is reproduced with sufficient uniformity 
upon the return of the same season. I 
have experienced this, since I have ob- 
served myself more closely, and have 
been able to place myself in a position 
of tranquillity. 

** «The soul,’ says Leibnitz, ‘always 
expresses its body, and that body is al- 
ways affected in an infinity of variable 
ways, which often only make one con- 
fused impression.’ It is certain, that the 
variations of the sentiment of existence 
exactly answer to all these variations 
which take place in the body; which 
explains, up to a certain point, the varied 
modifications of the sentiment of exist- 
ence which correspond to each season. 
In considering this ensemble of obscure 

rceptions and insensible modifications, 
it is certain that experimental psycho- 
logy can only describe the least, indeed, 
an infinitely circumscribed, portion of 
the phenomena of the soul. That science 
commences with clear aperception, at 
the epoch of distinction between the ego 
and its modifications. But this is only 
a little portion of the history of the soul. 
How many things pass there before, dur- 
ing, and after, this first sentiment of the 
ego, which shall never come within the 
sphere of knowledge. 

‘**T have senses which are extremely 
variable in their activity or susceptibil- 
ity to impressions. For instance, there 
are days when the faintest odours affect 
me; others, and more numerous, when 
I perceive nothing. My interior sense, 
and each of my intellectual faculties, is 
liable to the same anomaly. If I pos- 
sessed habitually the penetration and 
the intellectual capacity which I find in 
myself some days, or at some happy mo- 
ments, I should flood the profoundest 
obscurities of human nature with light, 
and astonish the scientific world; but 
the mobility of my thoughts lets every 
thing escape. I aman undulating being, 
diverse, and without consistency. 


May 17.—I experienced this evening, 
in a lonely walk, in the loveliest of wea- 
ther, some momentary flashes of that 
ineffable enjoyment which I have ex- 
perienced in other times at this season 
—that pure pleasure which seems to se- 
parate us from every thing earthly—to 
give us an antepast of heaven. The 
verdure had a new freshness, and was 
gilt with the last rays of the setting sun. 
All objects were animated with a sweet 
lustre. The trees gently moved their 
majestic crests; the air was balm; and 
the nightingales answered one another 
by amorous sighs, to which succeeded 
bursts of joy and pleasure. I walked 
slowly in an alley of young planes, 
Above all the impressions, and vague, 
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endless images, which sprung from the 
presence of these objects, and my own 
dispositions, hovered that sentiment of 
the Infinite, which sometimes wafts us 
to a higher world than the phenomenal 
—to that worldof realities which is bound 
to God, as the first and sole reality. It 
appears that in this condition, when 
all the exterior and interior sensations 
are calm and happy, there is a sense ap- 
propriated to heavenly things; and 
which, enveloped in the actual world of 
our existence, is, perhaps, destined to 
develop itself one day, when the soul 
shall have quitted its mortal wrapper. 

**T was led on, by my psychological 
meditations of the morning, and of the 
preceding days, to raise myself above 
phenomena, to conceive causes. It seem- 
ed to me, as if I found at this moment 
a particular facility—a new charm—in 
these intellectual abstractions, which 
separate from the objects of our sensa- 
tions all that is phenomenal, to seize 
upon the causes, or productive forces 
of these phenomena. Here there is a 
point of view of the universe diametri- 
cally opposed to that of ordinary poetry; 
but which admits a sort of poetry, be- 
yond doubt the loftiest; since it is that 
which has its source in the sentiment of 
the Infinite, and which might awake 
that sentiment, and paint it for the 
imagination, if human language were 
furnished with colours of adequate deli- 
cacy, or if the Infinite could be repre- 
sented. The inspiration of genius is a 
momentary flight towards the regions 
of the Infinite.” 


This somewhat lengthened extract 
ives something like a conception of 
e Biran’s mode of thought. He notes 
some phenomena of his inward ex- 
istence, generally connected with 
some physiological condition, more or 
less dependent upon the season. He 
endeavours to seize the psychological 
law latent in the particular fact ; and 
this law, which Comte, Cabanis, or 
Hobbes might have travestied into 
stumachic modification, he frequently 

roves to be spiritual and divine. 

he conclusion in this extract, pushed 
but a little further, is the doctrine of 
grace, from a psychological point of 
view. Somewhat later, de Biran found 
that his habits isolated him too much 
from the thought of society ; that his 
psychological passion made him too 
much a solitary being. Hence he 
entered upon a completer study of the 
social affections, and of the law of 
duty. Rigorous self-examination led 
him to see that the superb haughti- 
ness of Stoicism, which at first he 
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was inclined to identify with Chris- 
tian morality, was not for the weak 
and sinful. His psychological inves- 
tigations, at the same time, brought 
him to the conclusion, upon strictly 
natural and philosophical grounds, 
thatthere are moods of mind, thoughts 
and yearnings, which are perfectly 
unaccountable, except upon the hy- 
pothesis of objective realities to which 
they correspond, and of a supernatu- 
ral influence exercised by a Divine 
Spirit upon the human soul. The last 
lines of the Journal were written on 
May 17th, 1824. On the 20th of J - 
de Biran yielded up his spirit to God. 
His life is written with reserve, but 
we are told that his death was dis- 
tinctively Christian. 

It is instructive to follow back once 
more the thread which this great 
thinker followed, from Condillac to 
the Cross. His inner life seems, for 
many years, to have been simply 
without God ; yet he had asked him- 
self one momentous question—Is there 
a centre of life, and where? The fal- 
lacious centre which he at first as- 
sumes is shivered beneath him by the 
cares, sorrows, and sicknesses of life. 
He undauntedly sets himself once 
more to solve the problem of life. 
He arrives at another solution: the 
good of man’s immortal spirit is in the 
unconquerable will, in virtue, and re- 
solution. But gradually an ideal of 
virtue rises before the soul, beside 
which his life is cracked and dimmed. 
The feebleness of his will needs the 
prop of some everlasting arm. Acry of 
agony goes up from this strong man : 
“Stoicism may do for the strong—I 
am weak.” And a voice is heard, as 
deep and true as ever rose to the 
Throne of Grace—“ To save me from 


despair, I will take refuge in my 
!” And then the mystery of the 
soul opens itself before him. Human 


nature is. dense and tangled, but his 
practiced eye sees that those arrows 
of silver light come from asun above, 
and that those glimpses of heaven are 
not optical illusions, but peeps at the 
blue of the everlasting firmament. 
There is this deep and uncommon in- 
terest about this volume of religious 
chologizing, that it is perfectly 
resh. Our recent volumes of religious 
journals are generally cut to the same 
pattern. The conviction of sin is the 
only primum mobile. Men are led 
to suppose that there is no mode of 
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conversion but one ; as if there were 
not the gentle voice to the fishermen 
of Galilee, by the Galilean lake, no 
less than the more startling accents 
from Heaven—“ Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou Me ?” Certainly, to us, 
de Biran, and men of his stamp, have 
a something that reminds us of him 
who said, “ Show us the Father, and 
at sufficeth us.” That is, we shall find 
in Him the rest of our heart’s rest- 
lessness, the satisfaction of our pro- 
found dissatisfaction. What else is 
the meaning of that momentous sen- 
tence, “I shall take refuge in God?” 

Important questions sprung before 
de Biran, right and left, as he moved 
on in the great pilgrimage towards 
Calvary. e has marched, as we 
have seen, from Sensualism to the 
Stoa. But can the will cling to God, 
or must we have a stronger force 
than our own? To see duty clearly 
is not to do it. Resignation, without 
love and confidence, cannot subdue 
srief. Yet, ere he closes with the 

Jhristian scheme—ere his soul puts 
forth the hand of prayer, to cling to 
the Rock of Ages—the self-searcher 
must satisfy himself on one point. 
When the heart opens itself, like the 
cup of a flower, to drink in the dew— 
when a man rises from his knees as 
if he had rolled off a great burden, 
and as if his soul was steeped in sun- 
shine—are the effects natural or spi- 
ritual !—is this anges physiologi- 
cal, or is it grace ? In reference to this 
question, we can but refer to de Biran 
himself. We can but indicate his 
theory of three lives—animal, human, 
and superhuman, of the second of 
which effort is the characteristic, and 
love of the third. We will say that, 
to us at least, he has opened glim 
into the testimonia anime naturaliter 
Christiane, before concealed. The 
existence of faculties proving the ex- 
istence of objects external to them, as 
clearly as the eye implies light—the 
possibility of the action of grace upon 
the soul of man—the presence of God 
—find here an abundance of argu- 
ments and analogies. 

Two deficiencies will doubtless be 
found. The cry of de Biran is for 
light and strength rather than for 
pardon. This arises from his nature 
and philosophy. He was much more 
a psychologist than a moralist. Had 
he started from Kant’s majestic view 
of duty, beyond doubt the sense of 
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sin would have been more fully de- 
veloped. The basis of his religion, 
too, is of the most ultra-subjective 
character. He states that ek 
Bossuet, Fenelon, and the profound- 
est spirits have been attached to Chris- 
tianity by two links : the speculative 
need of explaining the great enigma 
of the world and of human nature ; 
and the practical need of finding a 
fixed centre to the soul. This is the 
subjective foundation of religious be- 
lief But as to its objective founda- 
tion, de Biran maintains that reason 
can never be satisfied. Faith can only 
spring from sentiment (the felt need 
of thinking so), from practice, or from 
grace. This is the way of thinking 
engendered by the unreal claims of 
the Romish Church, and which makes 
thoughtful men first reel off towards 
unbelief; then, in her very bosom ig- 
nore the office of the Church to a de- 
gree which can scarcely be paral- 
leled in the most ultra-Protestant 
sect, and disparage the evidences in 
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a manner which only befits illiterate 
fanatics. 

In the present day, when the study 
of philosophy has so wonderfully re- 
vived, we can only be thankful for 
such a book as these Pensées. From 
the home into which earth’s kings 
enter there is nothing to exclude the 
crowned ones of thought. The alle- 
gory of Bunyan is grandly true as far 
as it goes; only other Christians, b 
thousands, have had to fight wit 
enemies of whom he never Sena ; 
and there are paths leading into the 
narrow road which he never saw. 
This book indicates some such ene- 
mies, and points out one such by- 
path. In the words of an unpublished 
poem— 


“The city of our God, which lies four square, 
Hath avenues to every human heart.” 


And de Biran has traced one avenue 
from the heart of the psychologist tu 
the golden streets. 

W. A. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF ITALY. 


THE appearance of this work in two 
volumes, octavo, without a preface or 
advertisement, at first took us by sur- 
prise ; but a study of the table of 
contents at once explained the reason 
of this departure from the usual prac- 
tice of authors. The whole of these 
two volumes is a kind of preface to 
the History of Italy from the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon Whatever Mr. 
Butt’s intentions were when he sat 
down to write the History of Modern 
Italy, he has found that he could not 
take up the threads of his narrative 
with the Treaty of Vienna, without 
telling the reader through what for- 
tunes Italy has passed from the days 
of her ancient greatness. The conse- 
quence is that all the three unities of 
time, place, and interest, are destroyed 
by this piecing together of ancient, me- 
diseval, and modern, a The 
story properly begins with the year 
1815, but immediately reverts to the 
days of Odoacer, and the fall of 


the Roman Empire. The effect on 
the reader is the same as that pro- 
duced by the Aineid, in which the 
first book introduces the hero tossed 
up and down the Mediterranean, and 
thrown at last on the shores of Car- 
thage, while the second book takes us 
back to the siege of Troy, and the 
causes that thrust the hero out of 
home and country, and brought him 
into the situation where the poem 
properly begins. 

Thus, in sailing down the river of 
time, we must round a great many 
“reaches” like these ; an seem to be 
sailing up, and not down the stream. 
In selecting one of these reaches for 
his starting point, the historian is 
forced to double back to another high- 
er up the stream ; and so many are 
the bye channels and backwaters, 
that it is well if he reaches the river’s 
mouth in the end. Through a delta 
like this Mr. Butt has undertaken 
to steer the muse of history, and if he 
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sights the Pharos of Modern Italian 
history through the labyrinth of many 
waters among which his course lies, 
we shall wish him joy of his success. 
The history itself must be one of no 
ordinary dimensions when the preface 
extends over more than a thousand 
pages. This introduction to the nar- 
rative of forty years of Italian history 
since the peace, reminds us of a Chi- 
nese visiting card, which is a roll of 
paper almost a load for a porter, and 
which reaches from the hall-door to 
the reception-room ; on it are written 
all the titles and honours of the dis- 
tinguished visitor, who must wait 
below till the flourish of praises has 
been unrolled and read. The Chinese 
want perspicuity in speech, and per- 
spective in drawing. remmaties - 
shorten either their fiowers of speech or 
of porcelain, and like the gigantic bird 
which hangs like a thunder-cloud over 
the bridge in the willow pattern plate, 
are these preludes and prefaces with 
which they introduce the common- 
place courtesies of life. This Chinese 
fashion is creeping in among us. 
Though Lord Macaulay was too great 
an artist not to know how to fore- 
shorten his picture, there is this fault 
in his fragment of English history 
which, alas, he did not live to finish. 
With this incubus of an introduction, 
of which we have only a small part 
as yet, Mr. Buckle’s History of Civil- 
ization will be completed by a genera- 
tion of Buckles yet unborn, when the 
classic New Zealander shall have 
finished his sketch of the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, towards the end of the 
third millennium of the Christian era. 

Mr. Butt seems to have fallen into 
the same prevailing error of attempt- 
ing to cover too much ground. “Art 
is long, and life is fleeting,” is a sen- 
timent much older than Longfellow. 
The rest of the sentiment, that our 
hearts, though strong and brave, still 
“like muffled drums are beating fu- 
neral marches to the grave,” has been 
mournfully illustrated in the sudden 
death of Lord Macaulay in the middle 
of his unfinished history. 

But, absit omen, we welcome Mr. 
Butt as the historian of Modern Italy ; 
and though the introduction appears 
disproportionate and somewhat di- 
gressive, as a Welsh pedigree is wont 
to be, this is a fault the reader will 
freely forgive if it serve to refresh his 
memory with the principal facts of 
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Italian history from the fall of the 
Roman Empire down to the abdication 
of Napoleon. As a compendium alone 
of the chief features of medieval and 
modern Italian history down to the 

ear 1815, these two volumes of Mr. 

utt would be read with interest at 
the present time. It is a clear and 
well written summary of the leading 
events ; the style is easy, and the nar- 
rative flows on, as history ought to do, 
in an even, deep channel, avoiding, if 
possible, the shallows of fancy, and 
the falls of philosophy. History should 
not be written either in epigrams or 
in first principles. France es taught 
us one vicious style, and Germany 
another ; and in the later writings of 
Mr. Carlyle we have the faults of both. 
French fancy and German intuition 
have spoiled the simplicity of our 
7 old English tongue. History 

as grown too ambitious to content 
herself with telling her story in plain 
prose, she must wield the prophet’s 
divining rod, and put on the poet’s 
laurel wreath. It is easier for her to 
turn fact into fiction, than it is to 
make fiction look like fact ; and in 
this our over-philosophical and over- 
poetical historians have succeeded to 
perfection. They have travestied his- 
tory, and their new readings are so 
unlike the old, that they seem like 
the saturnalia of ancient Rome, in 
which the slaves play the part of mas- 
ters, and masters act the droll part of 
slaves—the heroes of history change 
places with their valets—the monsters 
of wickedness become angels under 
difficulties ; and even Auld Nickey 
Ben is affectionately advised to change 
his ways and mend. None of these 
affectations — the pages of Mr. 
Butt’s Italy. e is content to take 


the — version of Hildebrand 


and Frederick Barbarossa. He does 
not nickname the one Hellbrand, or 

un upon the red beard of the other. 

f Aristophanes had written the his- 
tory of the Peloponnesian war, he 
would have made fun of Cleon and 
Nicias, and the caricature would have 
been more lively, no doubt, than the 
stately narrative of Thucydides. But 
thecomicmuse and the muse of history 
were kept apart in the Greek Parnas- 
sus, and so they ought to be in modern 
practice. If readers want to be amus- 
ed, by all means let them buy comic 
albums and annuals; but let us not 
thrust a Theodore Hook or a Thomas 
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Hood, txvita Minervd, into our chairs 
of history, and show off the wisdom 
of our ancestors in a display of fire- 
works, as Chinese temples are exhib- 
ited at the Surrey or Cremorne Gar- 
dens. If Bacon wished for lead, not 
feathers, for the wings of philosophy 
in his day, we may wish the same for 
history now-a-days. A little gentle 
dulness—a little matter-of-fact way 
of narrating events—would be a relief 
after the lyric fire of the Carlyle, 
Kingsley, and Froude school. We 
have had enough of the poetic verve 
history ; suppose we return to the 
prosaic. That history should be written 
In prose will be as surprising to some 
of the new school as it was to M. Jour- 
dain at the same discovery. But, not- 
withstanding, the one is as true as the 
other ; and, therefore, wishing to give 
merit its due, we commend Mr. Butt 
for his old-fashioned views of the 
prosaic nature of history. He has 


written two volumes of Italian history 
without once committing us to the the- 
ory, that men are the slaves of circum- 
stances, or to the opposite theory, 
that the circumstances are the slaves 
of men. We cannot opine from these 
pages whether he holds by the Posi- 


tive method of Comte, or that of Car- 
lyle ; whether epochs are marked by 
general laws, or by heroes who start 
up to control them. We are in happy 
ignorance of Mr. Butt’s opinion on 
this moot-point in the philosophy 
of history. All we know is that Italy 
has had many masters, and has pro- 
duced heroes not a few. But whether 
from Gregory the Great to Garibaldi, 
her great men made her famous, or 
she made her great men what they 
are, the author never stops to inquire. 
Time, that obliterates current opinions, 
wipes out these reflections of philo- 
sophical historians. The facts remain, 
though our judgments alter ; and so 
the story of Italy is always the same, 
though a Frenchman, a German, and 
an Englishman, will make very dif- 
ferent reflections on it. 

Of the three nationalities, that is 
the best to comment on the affairs of 
Italy which sympathizes most deeply 
with the Italian. An Italian only has 
the key to his country’s history, be- 
cause he feels that all her shame and 
suffering have arisen from subjection 
to the stranger. In this the German 
and Gaul can but imperfectly sympa- 
thize. They have profited too long 
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by the divisions of Italy to feel for 
her degradation, and sigh for her 
unity. But the Englishman, who has 
no interest to serve by keeping Italy 
divided, is not only a dispassionate 
judge of her past, but also a generous 
friend of her future fortunes. An 
Englishman with Italian sympathies 
is, therefore, the most competent fo- 
reigner to write a history of Italy. 
In some respects he can excel even 
an Italian. He is less ensnared by 
provincialism, which no Italian, how- 
ever patriotic, can quite get rid of. 
He has also a larger political expe- 
rience. He has been educated in the 
only school of constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe; and he can, there- 
fore, turn to Italian affairs with 
something of the same sense of mas- 
tery with which Aristotle analysed 
the politics of the colonies and repub- 
lics of Greece and the surrounding 
states, writing in Athens, the eye of 
Greece. 

Italians know this well, and look 
up to Englishmen as their masters in 
»olitical wisdom. Not so much to the 

orenzos and Macchiavellis of their 
own country, as to the Burkes, Pitts, 
and Peels, of our country, do men 
like Cavour and Balbo trust for 
light and direction now. In the art 
of government we are their models, 
as in the fine arts they are still ours. 
And it behoves the English historian 
of Italy to use his political experience 
aright : as Italians expect from him a 
generous appreciation of their past 
struggles, so Englishmen depend on 
him for information. Both want to 
know why Italy has failed to attain 
that which we enjoy—a consolidated 
and aconstitutional government. Our 
foreign policy is often shuffling and 
inconstant, because Englishmen have 
learned the lessons of history to very 
little profit. They know neither the 
causes of their own greatness, nor of 
the weakness of their continental 
neighbours. Were our views more 
definite and decided, then our sympa- 
thies would flow in one even channel, 
and we should not suffer from fits of 
gallophobia or gallomania—hot fits of 
liberalism, or cold fits of absolutism— 
as we alternatelydo. A Canning would 
not be called in to undo the work of 
a Castlereagh, and the alliance of de- 
mocratic France be courted to counter- 
act the Holy Alliance of the absolute 
powers. e are glad, then, of any 
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opportunity which calls us to review 
Italian history, and to extend informa- 
tion of its affairs among our country- 
men. We can recommend Mr. Butt 
as a safe guide ; and though the achro- 
matic glasses of history have yet to 
be discovered, the light of the past is 
as little discoloured in passing through 
Mr. Butt’s mind, as through that of 
any writer we know on Italian history. 

n a former article we traced the 
causes of the divisions of Italy to the 
disputes of two pretenders to a triple 
crown. German Graf aspired to 
wear the iron crown of Monza, the 
silver crown of Frankfort, and the 
golden crown of Rome; and an Italian 
bishop bound around his episcopal 
mitre three regal crowns, in token of 
his own kingship, in the first instance, 
and afterwards of his supremacy over 
all other kings. The well-known ex- 
pression of Hobbes, that the Papacy 
was the ghost of the Roman Empire 
sitting crowned on its grave, is equally 
true of the German Emperor. The 
successor of Ceesar and the successor 
of Peter were both pretenders—there 
were two ghosts in the field disputing 
the right to sit crowned on the grave 
of ancient Rome. The patrimony of 
Peter and the donation of Constan- 
tine are notorious fictions, long since 
detected ; but what else was the 
sounding phrase of the “ Holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation?’ 
Every word in this is a mockery, as 
the A E10 0 with which Austria 
vaunted that she was to be the mis- 
tress of the world. Germany was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor an em- 
yire. And here it was that one sham 
ed to another—one mock nationality 
was called in to oppress another. 
“The Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation” was a convenient 
phrase, under cover of which an aspir- 
ing German Graf could cross the 
(lps and sway Germany and Italy 
under one sceptre. Names, indeed, 
are mighty realities in the world’s 
history, when that of Cesar could 
charm the two central nations of 
Europe out of their liberties so long. 
For centuries divided Germany has 
held divided Italy in subjection ; 
but there is hope, at last, that both 
have learned a lesson of wisdom. It 
was a poor satisfaction for Germans 
to feel that, if not united themselves, 
they at least prevented Italy from 
becoming united. The two nations 
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have too long been fooled thus by 
sounding phrases and shadowy forms. 
But these. phrases have lost their 
ower. The ghost of the Roman 
mpire has been laid as well in 
Vienna as in Rome, and the Pope 
and Emperor must hold their own 
without much help from the mighty 
names of the Prince of the Apostles 
and the apostolic Ceesar. 

At a meeting of the National Union 
in Coburg the other day, a Sardinian 
deputy stood up to recommend the 
cause of Italian nationality to the 
sympathies of Germans. He showed 
that both races were in the same 
condition and had common interests, 
and concluded, amid the applause of 
the assembly, in assuring the meeting 
that it was not the Z'edeschi, but their 
Austrian tyrants, that the Italian 
people hated ; the two nations have 
in reality one common interest in 
asserting their independence, and in 
this Italy was setting Germany the 
example. 

But, to understand the history of 
Italy it is not enough to know the 
general fact that, during the Middle 
Ages, it was torn by the Guelph and 
Ghibelline factions, and that by this 
dispute between the Pope and the 
Emperor Italy remains divided to this 
day ; we must also comprehend the 
Tt epochs into which Italian 
1istory is divided—and here it is that 
all previous historians have left us a 
mighty maze without a plan. Not 
to speak of Muratori, her great an- 
nalist, or Guicciardini, to read which 
was once thought to be worse than 
to be sent to the galleys, even Sis- 
mondi is tedious for want of some 
omy or central idea running through 
iis history. It fatigues the memory 
to wade through the details of some 
ten or fifteen independent States 
loosely strung together under the 
common name of Italy. We feel we 
can dismiss the petty tyrants of Italy 
as the sacred historian dismissed the 
bad kings of Judah and Israel—“ As 
for the rest of their acts, and how 
they warred, are they not written in 
the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel.” It would be no 
great loss to the historical student if 
the half or more of Sismondi’s details 
were to share the same fate. What 
is really wanted is something like an 
outline of the principal epochs of 
Italian history. We want some gene- 
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ralization which shall marshal in one 
the immense array of facts which 
Muratori and the annalists have col- 
lected. The skeleton of a stag sug- 
gested to Owen the idea of the verte- 
brate system, and this one typical form 
has brought order into the kingdom of 
natural history. We wantthesameidea 
to understand the political history of 
Italy, and we have not far to look for 
it. The Pope and the Emperor have 
been the two Powers that disputed 
for supremacy in Italy—the one re- 
presents a home, the other a foreign 
dynasty. Itis this which has brought 
the foreigner into Italy—during four- 
teen centuries intervention has been 
the rule and non-intervention the ex- 
ception. The epochs of Italian his- 
tory may thus be divided into seven 
in all, six of which are past, and the 
seventh is about to begin. They are 
as follows :— 

1, The Lombard. 

The Frank. 

The Saxon. 

. The epoch of Republics. 

The Spaniard. 

The Austrian. 

The coming epoch of Independ- 
ence and Unity. 

During five of these six epochs of 
Italian history Italy has been held 
under by the foreigner. During one 
only did she enjoy her independ- 
ence, and that not owing to her own 
strength so much as to the weak- 
ness of her neighbours. The seventh 
epoch, which is now dawning upon 
her, will be one both of liberty and 
unity. During the fourth epoch Italy 
owed her independence, not to her 
own unity, for she was parcelled 
out among a number of petty repub- 
lies, waging perpetual wars on each 
other, but to the lull which followed 
upon the fall of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, and before the rise of the 
house of Hapsburg to greatness by its 
five fortunate marriages. 

Italy has never yet been both united 
and independent until now. If she 
has been united it has been under 
the sway of the stranger; if inde- 
pendent, she has not been united. 
These are the lessons which her past 
history teaches. All her great writers 
from Dante to Gioberti and Balbo 
have seen this, and have recommended 
some point of unity either in the Pope 
or the Emperor. This is the theme 
of Dante’s treatise, ‘ De MonarchiA,” 
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in which he declares himself a Ghibel- 
line, in the hope that an Emperor will 
staunch the wounds of Italy and heal 
her divisions. This, in the other ex- 
treme, turned Gioberti into a Guelph, 
in the hope that a patriotic Pope 
would proclaim a united Italy from 
the summit of the Quirinal. The 
solution has come by setting aside 
both Pope and Emperor and calling 
up to the supremacy over united Italy 
the house of Savoy. Victor Em- 
manuel—“// nostro ré [talianissimo,” 
as the Florentines affectionately call 
him, is the least Italian by race of all 
the Italian princes. But the move- 
ment towards unity wanted a cham- 
pion. The King of Sardinia offered 
himself; and after being tried for 
years and found loyal to the Statute, 
as no other Italian prince ever has 
been, the crown of Italy has been 
laid at his feet; and, under a con- 
stitutional King, she looks forward 
to that combination of unity and 
independence which neither Pope, 
Emperor, nor Republic has hitherto 
given her. Thus the seventh epoch 
of her history is the fruit of the ex- 
perience of the former six. We must 
read the lessons of the past aright to 
understand the path upon which Italy 
is now entering with such a confident 
step. It is the same as if you had 
lost your way at the Seven Dials in 
London, and, after searching down 
six of the streets, you at once struck 
into the seventh, sure that this must 
be the right one. So it is that the 
six epochs of Italian history—five of 
unity without independence, and one 
of independence without unity—have 
forced ce to enter upon the seventh 
epoch, in the hope of finding unity 
and independence combined at last. 
1. The first is the Lombard epoch. 
When Odoacer, the chief of the 
Heruli, deposed the last Augustus, 
in 476, so little did he prize the 
title of emperor, that it remained in 
abeyance during a full century, until 
the reconquest of Italy by Belisarius 
and Narses, in the middle of the sixth 
century. Butthe Greek Emperor did 
not long enjoy the undisputed pos- 
session of Italy. In 568, the inva- 
sion of the Lombards began; and 
from 568 to 774 twenty-one Lombard 
kings, during 206 years, succeeded 
each other in the kingdom of Northern 
Italy, of which Pavia was the capital. 
They were far from masters of the 
36* 
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entire of Italy. Rome, and the ter- 
ritories around it, as well as Raven- 
na and the shores of the Adriatic, 
were ruled by the exarch or lieuten- 
ant of the Emperorof Constantinople. 
In the South, the Greek municipali- 
ties of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, 
were republics, owning a nominal 
allegiance to the successors of Con- 
stantine ; and Venice and Sicily were 
too poor and too remote to tempt the 
cupidity of the northern conquer- 
ors. But with these exceptions, the 
rest of Italy acknowledged the Lom- 
bard sway. At length the Exar- 
chate of Ravenna yielded to the arms 
of these conquerors, and nothing re- 
mained but the city of Rome, which 
still held out, tenacious of its inde- 
ce ye on religious as well as po- 
itical grounds. The Lombards were 
hated by the Romans, not only as 
barbarians, but also as heretics, Pride 
of religion came to the support of 
pride of race in this resistance to 
the a of the ancient capital 
of Italy by the Lombard kings. But 
help could no longer be obtained from 
Constantinople. The Greek exarch 
had not been able to hold Ravenna, 
much less could he garrison Rome. 
In this extremity, the Popes looked 
to the west, since all help had failed 
from the east. One race of bar- 
barians was called in to extirpate 
another ; and, in the cause of ortho- 
doxy and independence, the Franks 
were invited as deliverers from the 
oppression of the heretic and hated 
Lombards. Thus the Bishops of 
Rome set the example of seeking 
intervention in the affairs of Italy. 
The Franks were set-off against the 
Lombards, and the old fable of the 
horse asking man to take up his 
quarrel] against the stag, began to be 
applicable to Italian affairs, as it 
often has been, down to our own day. 
The French interposition of last year 
was only the old game played over 
again, with this difference, that Sar- 
dinia, and not the Pope, headed the 
patriotic party in the demand for 
assistance from one foreigner to drive 
out another. Thus ended the Lom- 
bard dynasty in Italy. After an 
existence of 206 years, it had become 
Itulianized as much as the Saxons 
were Anglicised at the time of the 
Norman conquest. They were fo- 
reigners only in name ; and itis very 
questionable if patriotic reasons alone 
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would have induced the Pope to 
call in the Franks to drive out the 
Lombards. A theological quarrel 
was then raging between Rome and 
Constantinople. The Greek Emperors 
had taken the side against the use of 
images, and the Bishops of Rome the 
side for them. An iconoclast Greek 
emperor was therefore as hateful to 
the orthodox party of Rome as a 
heretic Lombard king. The Frank- 
ish kings followed the use of Rome 
in both these doctrines, and, there- 
fore, upon their heads only could the 
anointing oil be poured—they only 
could claim to be kings, reigning 
in righteousness, according to the 
conceptions of those days. Thus it 
was that, on Christmas Day, in the 
year 800, Pope Leo III. crowned 
Charlemagne, in Rome, with the 
crown of the Roman emperor, and 
Italy passed at once under the su- 
premacy of the Franks. 

2. The second epoch contains little 
to attract our interest. For a century 
and a-half the descendants of Charles 
held Italy by the same tenure as 
Germany and France, as fiefs of the 
same great empire, once united under 
the sceptre of Charles the Great. 
This Carlovingian era is the darkest 
period of the dark ages. Italy suf- 
fered much, but suffered only in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe. The 
light of one civilization had now 
quite gone out, and that of another 
had not yet begun to dawn. The 
state of war was then the normal 
condition of Europe. The little learn- 
ing that remained had fied into the 
monastery, there to hide and wish 
for the day. Religion could not pierce 
through the mists of superstition ; 
it was like a winter’s sun, which 
seems to cause the vapours it cannot 
disperse. At last order took its 
rise out of this chaos. The rights 
of war were the first to be respected. 
Out of the necessity for self-defence 
there grew up the feudal system, in 
which man was united to man, and 
society linked into a chain-armour 
for the defence of the weak against 
the strong. Out of feudalism grew 
chivalry, respect for women, the 
claims of the villeins to protection 
and support; and in the wake of 
these institutions commerce began to 
appear—feeble at first, and much 
hindered by brigandage, but gather- 
ing strength with time, and protecting 
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itself within walls of its own against 
the barons who took black-mail 
where and when they could. 

This was an era of misrule in 
church as well as in state. The two 
centuries from 800 to 1000 are those 
which the advocates of the Papacy 
cannot look back to without shame. 
As the Saviour slept during the storm 
on the lake of Galilee, so, according 
to Baronius, the bark of Peter was 
nigh foundering in those dark ages, 
“because the Saviour winked at these 
enormities until the time of ven- 
geance had fully come.” Wealth had 
corrupted Christian Pontiffs, as it had 
heathen conquerors. As Alexander 
the Great died in a drunken debauch 
in Babylon, so Rome became the 
Pope’s Babylon. The Papacy became 
the highest object of ambition, not to 
the sacerdotal order only, but to any 
baron or adventurer who could climb 
into the chair of Peter. Much 
for the same reason that Heki, the 
New Zealander, came to England, 
and pretended to be civilized, in order 
that he might carry back with him 
fire-arms to destroy his enemies, so 
barons notorious for their robberies, 
and young libertines, recommended 
only by the favour of some Roman 
ladies, not unfrequently filled the 
pontifical chair. ‘Thus, Theodora, a 
woman of noble rank, but who rivals 
in the annals of Christian Rome the 
infamy which those of the pagan city 
attribute to Messalina, acquired in- 
fluence enough to dispose of the tiara 
at her pleasure. er daughters, 
Theodosia and Marozia, inherited her 
vices and her power, and an appoint- 
ment to the Chair of St. Peter was 
more than once bestowed as the re- 
ward, or even the purchase, of a fa- 
vourite paramour. Laymen of noto- 
rious character were elevated to the 
Papal throne ; and at last decency 
was so far forgotten, that when the 
death of the Pontiff occurred too 
soon for the grandson of Theodosia, 
all canonical rules were violated in 
favour of the youthful aspirant, and 
the chair of St. Peter was filled by a 
boy who had scarcely reached the age 
of eighteen years.”* At last the Ger- 
man Emperors stepped in to put an 
end to the scandal, to choose among 
the competitors, and to depose a Pope 
who put all Christendom to the blush. 
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Henry III. obliged the people to re- 
nounce the right which they had 
hitherto exercised and so greatly 
abused, of taking part in the election 
of the Popes. He named four Popes 
in succession, whom he chose among 
the most learned and pious of the 
clergy of Italy and Germany, and 
thus powerfully seconded the spirit of 
reform which began to animate the 
Church from the eleventh century. 
III. The third epoch is that of the 
yerman Emperors. In 951, Otho 1. 
of Saxony, King of Germany, forced 
Berenger II., who then reigned, to 
acknowledge himself his vassal ; and 
in 961 Otho entered Italy a second 
time with his Germans, was crowned 
at Rome with the title of Emperor, 
and sent Berenger II. to end his days 
in a fortress in Germany. It was not, 
however, till the reign of Conrad the 
Salic that the German emperors 
established their right to the crown 
of Italy. The crown of Germany was 
elective, and generally fell to the 
chief of one of the great houses of 
Swabia or Franconia; but how the 
anomaly arose that the German peo- 
pie should choose an Italian king, 
is not so easy to trace. It was an 
anomaly so strange, that it can only 
be understood by comparison with 
another—the right of the Bishops of 
Rome to govern Rome by the pre- 
tended donation of Constantine. The 
fiction that Constantine, in departing 
from Rome, committed to its Bishops 
his sceptre and robe of state, his palace 
of the Siem and all other emblems 
of sovereignty, was devoutly believed 
during those ages of faith. One 
fiction thus prepared the way for 
another. The heir of Constantine’s 
power in Rome was also the successor 
of Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, 
and therefore higher than the kings 
of the earth ; he was not only a king 
himself, in right of the donation of 
Constantine—he was also the maker 
of kings. The iconoclastic Emperors 
of Constantinople had forfeited their 
title of Augustus on account of their 
heresy, and Leo III. had solemnly 
bestowed that title on Charlemagne, 
in the Church of St. Peter in Rome, 
on Christmas Day, 800. Thus the 
elective crown of Germany carried 
with it an hereditary right to the 
golden crown of Rome; and Otho the 
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Saxon, in supplanting the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty, stepped into their place 
as King of Italy and Emperor of 
Rome. Thus there grew up the fic- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation, and thus, for 
three centuries, the elect of certain 
Teutonic tribes considered himself the 
rightful king of Italy, and led his 
armies there to claim submission 
from the cities of Italy, and to ob- 
tain coronation with the iron crown 
of Lombardy and the golden crown of 
Rome. Consequently, out of two fic- 
tions, a very tremendous reality grew 
—a feud between the Popes and the 
Emperors, which lasted two centuries, 
and ended in the destruction of both. 
Conradin, the last of the Hohenstau- 
fen, died on a scaffold in Naples, and 
soon after the Popes expiated their 
sin of ambition by a seventy years’ 
exile in Avignon. 

Into the details of this long feud 
our space would not permit us to 
enter here ; it is enough to know that 
it began with the dispute about in- 
vestitures, between Hildebrand—af- 
terwards Pope Gregory VII.—and the 
Emperor Henry IV. It was no vul- 

ar ambition on either side. The 
{mperor conceived thut, as the heir 
of Augustus, he was sovereign, re- 
sponsible only to God, and that the 
command to render unto Cesar the 
things that were Cesar’s, included 
at least the right to invest bishops 
with the temporalities of their see. 
Hildebrand, on the other hand, who 
was a monk of Cluny, made the very 
natural mistake of looking on the 
world through the gratings of a clois- 
ter. As Aristoxenus, the musician, 
conceived that the world was gov- 
erned by harmony, so Hildebrand the 
monk believed it to be governed by 
the rules of a monastery. In the uni- 
verse he saw but God, the priest his 
sole minister, and mankind obedient. 
He designed that the whole priest- 
hood should be moved by a single 
will, and should know only one pas- 
sion—that of converting the world 
into a theocracy, like the Jewish of 
old. The Church, he saw, was secu- 
lar, and therefore no wonder that the 
State was profane. Like the poor 
parson in Chaucer— 


** And he would add this proverb then thereto: 
That if gold rusts, what must iron do ? 
And if a priest be foul, in whom we trust, 
How fares it with a man of lewed Just?” 
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What St. Bernard had done for the 
regulars, that he would do for the 
secular clergy. Celibacy had long 
been looked on in the West as the 
only lawful state for the priesthood. 
Hildebrand resolved to enforce celi- 
bacy on all orders of the clergy, and 
to put an impassable barrier between 
the clerical body and secular in- 
fluence. All intervention of the secu- 
lar power in the distribution of the 
dignities of the Church was simony ; 
—it was selling the gift of the Holy 
Ghost for money. Corruption had 
crept into the See of Peter itself. In 
1059 he obtained of the Council of 
Lateran that the election of Popes 
sheuld be vested in the Cardinals, 
and that the right of the people or 
emperor to a voice in the choice of a 
bishop should cease. 

The supremacy of the Church over 
the State, and of the Pope over the 
Church—the centralization of all au- 
thority in one man, and that man the 
Vicar of: Christ and God’s Vicege- 
rent on earth—had been the ideal of 
many; but Hildebrand was the first 
who made it wear the appearance of 
reality. For a time Hildebrand ac- 
complished the vast revolution he had 
undertaken. For a time the world 
appeared transformed into a great 
Carthusian monastery. His triumph 
was complete when the only rival 
that defied his anathemas stood shiv- 
ering for three days in the gateway 
of the Castle of Canoza, while the 
ground was covered with snow, before 
the successor of Peter would give the 
successor of Ceesar the absolution he 
sued for. But tyranny, as the Greek 
poet says, only rushes up the height 
to precipitate itself down the steep. 
From the moment of his cemenaier 
triumph, the power of Hildebrand 
began to decline. He had put his 
foot on the neck of anointed kings, 
and the world was shocked at the 
presumption. The mass of mankind 
is seldom carried far away by theo- 
ries, however individuals may. Re- 
turning common sense is shocked by 
a theory pushed to extravagance. 
Without the sensible aid of miracles 
theocracies soon become as secular as 
other governments. He who would 
act in the spirit of Elijah, must also 
act in the power, and keep up the 
flagging belief of mankind by signs 
— wonders. The reaction thus was 


inevitable. Mankind are wearied of 
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being tutored into good, and even the 
Vicar of Christ was found to be as 
secular as other rulers in the govern- 
ment of his own city and province. 
The priest who defied the Emperor, 
and who gave away kingdoms, as if 
those whom he blessed were blessed, 
and those- whom he cursed were 
cursed, was himself defied by the 
rude barons of Rome. The Cenci, the 
ancient family of Crescentius, issued 
from their stronghold in the mole of 
Hadrian ; the Orsinis had fortified 
the tomb of Augustus, and the Servus 
Servorum Dei often became a miser- 
able servant of men. Hildebrand 
then called in the Normans to rescue 
him from his undutiful lieges, who 
burnt the city and sold almost all its 
inhabitants into slavery. Henry IV. 
died of a broken heart. Gregory VII. 
died an exile at Salerno. They show 
his tomb there to this day. It isa 
striking reflection that Hildebrand, 
the greatest of the Popes, who created 
tue Cardinalate, who made celibacy 
imperative, who elevated the priest 
above the layman, and the Pope over 
all, has no monument in St. Peter's. 
That mausoleum of the Popes does 
not contain his ashes. He died an 
exile in Naples, and so altered is the 
spirit of the age, that a French abbé 
visiting Salerno the other day re- 
marked, that while the relics of some 
obscure martyr, beheaded before a 
marble column, are an object of vene- 
ration in the Cathedral of Salerno, 
the tomb of Gregory VII. is hardly 
noticed. 

**T saw,” he says, ‘*a pious woman 
adorn with flowers the marble column 
which was dyed with the blood of the 
martyr—but nothing of the kind was 
ever paid at the tomb of the founder of 
the absolute dominion of the Papacy. 
Every hour of the day prayers and vows 
are offered up in the sombre crypt, but 
none came to kneel down before the altar 
of Gregory VII. The Church has made 
a saint of him and has rightly done so.” 


The Abbé elsewhere remarks— 


“ For he sought her glory, and desired 
that those worldly powers whose pride 
nothing else could abate, should bow 
down to her. Doubtless he deceived 
himself, in wishing to assume for the 
Papacy a double power, temporal as well 
as spiritual. This strange confusion, 
which the men of his age were ready to 
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admit, and out of which he created the 
dogma of the Papacy, such as the middle 
ages understood it, was the fatal cause 
of his overthrow. It would be for that 
truth which comes from God, and which 
is imperishable, a dismal precedent, if 
error like this would produce good. God 
has not so constituted those works which 
proceed from his will. A usurpation of 
the temporal sword, even with the pre- 
text of the legitimate defence of the 
Christian commonwealth against the 
oppression of tyrants, however popular 
that plea was during the middle ages, 
could bring no good to the Papacy. We 
will admit there was in this some poli- 
tical craft—the liberalism perhaps of the 
age was here working under shelter of 
the only idea that could counteract brute 
force. But this was not the true policy 
of the Gospel—‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world;’ and when this kingdom shall 
be visibly realized on earth, the sword 
which slays shall not need to be drawn 
under the theocracy ; it will have rusted 
in its scabbard tor ages. A new world, 
new ideas, a power of a new order shall 
then be raised over the ruins of this 
world, that still worships force, of those 
ideas which so obstinately cling to the 
past, and of that power which wishes to 
rule by withholding liberty.”* 

The war of investitures, which 
lasted more than sixty years, accom- 
ae the dissolution of every tie 

yetween the different members of the 

kingdom of Italy. But out of this 
war between the Pope and the Em- 
peror the Italian Republics took their 
rise. Between the contending fac- 
tions of the Guelph and the Ghibel- 
line liberty and independence made 
silent advances, by inclining now to 
one side and now to the other, and 
by neutralizing the oppression of the 

mperor by declaring for the Pope, 
or vice versa. Thus, when Frederick 
Barbarossa invaded Italy in 1154 the 
cities of North Italy declared them- 
selves on the side of the Pope, and 
the League of Lombardy was formed. 
When, after a siege of three years, 
Milan at last was taken by the Em- 
neror and razed to the ground, the 

ague did not lose heart; on the 
contrary, their spirit rose under op- 
pression. For a time the voice of 
faction was hushed; Guelph and 
Ghibelline united for the recovery of 
their common liberty. The militias 
of Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Man- 
tua, Verona, and Treviso arrived, on 
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the 27th April, 1167, on the ground 
covered by the ruins of Milan. They 
apportioned among themselves the 
labour of restoring the walls. All 
the Milanese of the four villages, as 
well as those who had taken refuge 
in the more distant towns, came in 
crowds to take part in the pious 
work ; and in a few weeks the new- 
built city was in a state to repel the 
insults of its enemies. They did more 
than this. When, in October, 1174, 
Frederick, at the head of a formidable 
army, descended into Italy by Mont 
Cenis, he was met in the plains of 
Piedmont by a barrier that he could 
not pass. Alexandria, della paglia, 
or of straw, as the Germans con- 
temptuously called its walls of mud 
and straw, had been recently erected 
by the League, and so called in honour 
of Pope Alexander IIL. the chief of 
the patriotic party in Italy. It re- 
sisted all the attacks of Frederick 
and his army. After consuming four 
months in vain in its siege he was 
obliged to retire to Pavia ; and, after 
enduring a memorable defeat at Leg- 
nano on the 29th May, 1176, he con- 
cluded, at last, the Peace of Con- 
stance, which recognised the rights 
and liberties of the Italian cities, and 
laid the foundation of that fourth 
epoch of independence which we have 
now to describe. 

4. The League of Lombardy laid 
the foundation of the liberties of Italy 
about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; but it was not till near the be- 

inning of the fourteenth century that 
ft ian independence became an ac- 
knowledged fact, through the com- 
plete exhaustion of the two rivals— 
the Pope and the Emperor. For 
another century or more the succes- 
sors of Frederick Barbarossa kept » 
the strife with the Popes, which 
should be master, the Guelph or the 
Ghibelline, in Italy. Like a flame 
smouldering for awhile and bursting 
out afresh, the quarrel died and 
blazed up with fresh fury. During 
the strife parties often changed sides. 
Innocent fit. supported young Fred- 
erick II. against the nominee of the 
Guelph party in Germany; the Guelph 
cities of Italy, again, would sometimes 
side with the Emperor against the 
Pope. At last, when the crowns of 
Naples, Lombardy, and Germany had 
been united in the person of Con- 
rad, son of Frederick IL, and the 
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Ghibelline party had become ascend- 
ant in Italy under Manfred, the son 
of Conrad, the Pope resolved to in- 
vite French intervention to set-off 
against the growing power of the 
Emperor. Urban IV., himself a 
Frenchman, invited Charles of Anjou, 
Count of Provence, and brother of 
St. Louis, to invade Italy; and, on the 
24th May, 1265, Charles made his 
public entry into Rome at the head 
of a powerful army, where he was 
solemnly invested with the kingdom 
of Sicily, which he was to hold under 
a tribute to the Pope of 8,000 ounces 
of gold and a white palfrey. Charles 
was victorious over Manfred in the 
battle of Grandella, which decided 
the fate of the kingdom of Naples, 
and with it of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty. Conradin, the last of the 
race, perished on a scaffold in Naples 
after a gallant attempt, like Murat 
in our own days, to recover his crown 
by making a descent on Naples, and 
the Guelph party was again ascendant 
in Italy. But it was a victory for 
which the Papacy paid dear. By 
seeking French intervention in Italy 
they made the French masters of the 
situation. French cardinals were in 
the ascendant at Rome. Urban IV. 
was succeeded by Clement IV., both 
Frenchmen. Charles of Anjou was 
willing enough to act in the Guelph 
interest so long as it suited his policy; 
but the Popes soon found that they 
had only changed masters, and began 
to incline again to the side of the 
German Emperor. Gregory X. pro- 
cured the election of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, founder of the house of 
Austria, in 1273 ; and Rudolph, who 
had never visited Italy and was igno- 
rant of the geography of that country, 
was, in his turn, persuaded by the 
Pope to confirm the charters of Louis 
le Débonnaire, of Otho L, and of 
Henry VL., of which copies were sent 
to him. In these charters, whether 
true or false, taken from the chancery 
at Rome, the sovereignty of the whole 
of Emilia or Romagna, the Pentapolis, 
the march of Ancona, the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and the Campagna of 
Rome, from Radicofani to Jeperano 
was assigned to the Church; an 

from that period, 1278, the Republics 
as well as principalities situated in 
the whole extent of what is now called 
the States of the Church, were held of 
the Holy See and not of the Emperor. 
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Italy was now neglected by the 
Emperor, as Rudolph and his de- 
scendants, for fifty-eight years, never 
once crossed the Alps or attempted 
to revive a Ghibelline party. But 
the decline of the Ghibelline also 
led to the decline of the Guelph 
party in Italy. The Popes fell more 
and more under French influence ; 
and in 1305 the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux was elected Pope under the 
title of Clement V. This was the 
origin of the seventy years’ exile of 
the Popes in Avignon, compared by 
Church historians to the seventy 
years’ captivity of the Jews in Baby- 
on. For seventy years the Papacy 
was little more than a French bishop- 
ric. In its desire to disenthral itself 
from the yoke of the German, it had 
fallen under the yet heavier yoke of 
France ; and the effects of this memor- 
able secession kept the Papacy weak 
and distracted for nearly fifty years 
after the return from Avignon. 

In 1378, Gregory XI. died in Rome, 
and the conclave—although full three- 
fourths of the cardinals were French- 
men—elected an Italian, Urban VI. 
The French cardinals declared the 
election informal, and retired to 
Anagni, where they elected Robert of 
Geneva, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VII. This originated the thirty 
years’ schism, during which Popes 
and anti-Popes excommunicated each 
other, and the Papacy fell into such 
contempt in Italy that a Guelph 

arty became as impossible as a Ghi- 
velline. The Emperor had abdicated, 
and the Popes, by clinging to French 

rotection, had forfeited supremacy in 

taly ; and thus the ground was left 
clear for the rise of those Italian Re- 
publics, which became the centres of 
civilization and commerce during the 
Middle Ages. Florence, Pisa, Venice, 
Genoa, vied with each other in the 
race of commercial greatness. A walk 
through the empty streets of Pisa 
will read us an instructive lesson on 
the decline of Italy. Her duomo, her 
baptistory, her leaning tower, and her 
Campo-Santo, are memorials which 
attest to this day her former great- 
ness. Nicholas of Pisa was not only 
the architect of his own city, but to 
him Florence owes some of her mas- 
terpieces., 
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In 1300, Andrea di Pisa, son of 
Nicholas, cast the admirable bronze 
gates of the baptistory, at Florence, 
two years before the Palazzo Vecchio 
arose in Florence. The Loggia, in the 
same city, the church of Santa Croce, 
and that of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
with its dome, so admired by Michael 
Angelo, were begun by the architect, 
Arnolfo, also a scholar of Nicholas of 
Pisa. About thesame time Cimabue 
and Giotto revived the art of paint- 
ing; Casella, music; and Dante gave 
to Italy his Comedy Divine ; Villani 
founded a school of history ; the study 
of morals and philosophy began ; and 

olitical freedom, which is the life- 
jlood of nations, set in motion all 
those springs of activity which have 
civilized not only Italy, but the whole 
of modern Europe. ‘lo this era of in- 
dependence, which lasted little more 
than two centuries, from 1300 to 
1500, is owing that civilization which 
is our inheritance to-day, and not to 
that age of the Rénaissance, which 
only began with the decline of Italian 
liberty. From Dante to Ariosto; 
from Malaspina to Macchiavelli and 
Guicciardini; from Nicholas of Pisa 
to Raphael and Michael Angelo, that 
of Italian independence was also 
the era of her greatness in arts, lite- 
rature, and commerce. “La libertad 
e quella che fa la civilta. Senza 
ospitar prima la madre niuno vide 
arrivare mai la figluola.’ * 

This is the philosophy of history, 
in the admirable words of Cesare 
Balbo, and nowhere was it more strik- 
ingly illustrated than in Italy. With 
the era of independence, civilization 
arose in Italy. The daughter did not 
long survive the mother. Art and 
commerce soon betook themselves to 
freer lands, and Italy became what 
it has been for nearly three centuries, 
la terra dei morti. 

5 and 6. The fifth and sixth epochs 
are those of Spanish and Austrian 
ascendancy in Italy. The disputes 
of the Pope and Emperor had weak- 
ened her, by dividing between city 
and city, republic and republic. Thus, 
Genoa almost exterminated the power 
of Pisa in 1284, when 5,000 Pisatie 
perished in battle, and 11,000 were 
taken prisoners, and nearly the whole 
Pisan navy was either sunk or cap- 


* « Pensieri Sulla Gloria d'Italia.” Lib, 4, cap. x. p. 47, 
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tured. The wars of Bologna and Mo- 
dena ; the quarrels of the Bianchi and 
Neri of Florence ; the crimes of such 
tyrants as Eccelino di Romano and 

aleazzo, Viscontiof Milan, were the 
fatal legacy of discord which the Pope 
and the Emperor, in retiring from 
Italy, had left behindthem. Beyond 
all things, Italy wanted a strong go- 
vernment, some bulwark against the 
petty tyrants who hired Swiss and 
German mercenaries, and waged con- 
tinual war upon the defenceless in- 
habitants. In vain her wisest states- 
men tried to awaken a military spirit 
among her citizens. Macchiavelli 
pointed out that as long as Florence 
hired companies of adventurers to 
fight her battles so long she would be 
a prey ‘to divisions within and an 
easy spoil tothe enemy without. The 
citizen consoled himself with the shal- 
low sophism, that it was cheaper to 
hire mercenaries and leave the indus- 
trious citizen free to follow his own 
craft. No volunteer movement arose 


in Italy, like that which has startled 
England out of her Manchester mil- 
Jennium of peace-at-any-price, and the 
result was a decline of public spirit 


in Italy, so great that Charles the 
Kighth’s invasion of Italy, in 1494, 
was called the campaign of chalk, 
from the soldiers having only tomarch 
into the towns and chalk up their 
quarters in the houses of the unre- 
sisting inhabitants. The result of the 
memorable invasion of France was, 
that Italy became the battle-field for 
fifty years on which France and Spain 
fought for supremacy in Europe ; and 
when at last peace was restored by 
the treaty of Cambray, in 1529, the 
independence of Italy was sacrificed. 
Spain became the mistress of Milan 
and Naples, and dictated laws to Flo- 
rence, Venice, and Genoa. Fora cen- 
tury and a-half Spanish ascendancy 
was supreme in Italy, until the failure 
of the Spanish branch of the house of 
Hapsburg left the field open to Aus- 
tria, who has held dominion here for 
another century and a-half, which 
brings the story of Italy down to the 
seventh epoch, that of independence, 
upon which she is now about to enter. 

Our space will not permit us to do 
more than map out the situation of 
affairs in this new epoch of her his- 
tory. A year ago Italy was a hep- 
tarchy ; seven sovereign States di- 
vided the Peninsula between them— 
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Naples, Rome, Tuscany, Parma, Mo- 
dena, the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom, and Sardinia were the seven 
ruling powers, whose aim it was to 
divide, and govern by dividing. Cus- 
tom-houses stood at every frontier ; 
passports were required to be visa’d 
from State to State. To travel, for 
instance, from Rome to Bologna, 
most travellers would pass through 
Tuscany, which required you to go 
through all the formalities of leaving 
the Papal States and entering them 
again, and a day at least was con- 
sumed in Florence, in getting fresh 
visas to re-enter the Pove’s terri- 
tories, which you have only quitted a 
few hours before. In one twelvemonth 
the heptarchy disappeared, and all 
that remains of the old divisions 
of Italy is the city of Rome, around 
which the French army has drawn a 
cordon which the revolution may 
not pass. A year ago the diplomat- 
ists were busy at Zurich, mapping 
out the lines of the Italian fede- 
ration. The Pope and Victor Emma- 
nuel were to be friends and neigh- 
bours ; Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
were to take back their runaway 
Dukes; King Francis was to give 
Naples a constitution; and Venice 
was again to be “the pleasant place 
of all festivity,” “the revel of the 
earth, the masque of Italy,” under the 
gentle rule of her gaoler, Austria. 
But the treaty of Zurich was hardly 
signed, when it was found that the 
federation would not work. The Pope 
would not confederate with the King 
of Sardinia; the duchies would not 
take back their runaway dukes; 
King Francis would not Same a 
constitutional king; and Austria 
turned the key on her Venetian prison, 
and made her bondage more bitter 
than ever. A twelvemonth has 
brought with it a change so surpris- 
ing that we seem to have traversed 
centuries in as many months. Instead 
of a federation of foreign despots, 
under French and Austrian protec- 
tion, Italy aspires to unity and inde- 
pendence, under a king of her own 
choice. She has got rid of the fede- 
ration, and now she wants to get rid 
of French protection, and, united in 
herself, re independent of the fo- 
reigner, to govern her own affairs, 
without the officious help either of 
France or Austria. wort i barbari, 
and Italia fara da se, were her rally- 
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ing cry in the olden time, and with 
these she still wishes to unite under 
the tricolour of Italy, with the Cross 
of Savoy in the centre. If M. About’s 
anticipation could only be realized, 
and Rome declared a kind of religious 
Cracow, garrisoned, it may be, by a 
joint French and Sardinian garrison, 
then the last obstacle to the entire 
unity of Italy would be disposed of. 
“Rome,” he says, “surrounded by 
the respect of the world, as by a wail 
of China, would be a kind of foreign 
body in the midst of free and living 
Italy ; but the country would suffer 
no more from it than a veteran from 
a bullet which the surgeon has for- 
gotten to extract.” 

Superstition raves at this solution 
of the Italian question, and calls 
out for an auto-da-fé—a pious immo- 
lation of 3,000,000 Italians on the 
altar of Catholic unity. But the 
days are gone by when such sacri- 
fices can be submitted to. We have 
prohibited Juggernaut in India, and 
‘M{umbo-Jumbo in Africa, and Europe 
must learn sense also, and give up its 
idol, which enacts such costly sacri- 
fices. We do not underrate the force 
of superstition still lingering among 
the peasantry of Europe, and fanned 
by a priesthood who feel that their 
craft is in danger; but we cannot 
force ourselves to believe that the re- 
action which may set in will ever go 
the length of restoring Italy to her 
former master, and setting up a 

riest-king in Rome, to rule in the 

ontifex Maximus style of the suc- 
cessors of Hildebrand. La prelatura 
is, we hope, a doomed institution, 
even in Rome; and Monsignors must 
give up prospective legations, and 
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take to the more primitive offices of 
the priest and bishop. If prepared 
for this, the Papacy may live yet in 
Italy—for the quarrel of Italians 
with the Pope is not yet pro aris et 
focts, but for the latter only. It has 
gone as far as the quarrel between 
Henry VIII. and the Pope; but the 
obstinacy of a Pius IX. may drive it 
on, as that of his predecessor the 
Fifth Pius, who pronounced a bull of 
deposition on Elizabeth, and so threw 
her into the arms of the doctrinal as 
well as the political Reformers. The 
grave of the Roman Empire, with 
the ghost sitting crowned upon it, 
will still give some trouble to Europe. 
Fanatics will fight around it, as 
Greeks and Catholics do around the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalen on 
Easter Day. But this will not pre- 
vent, though it may retard, the unifi- 
cation of Italy. She has passed 
through her six periods of division— 
the seventh will bring with it unity 
at last. As the Bruce learned a lesson 
of perseverance from tlie spider, who 
six times tried to carry her web across 
the room, and the seventh time suc- 
ceeded, so Italy, after six failures, is 
still encouraged to try a seventh time 
to become a united nation. This 
time the attempt promises to succeed; 
and that her union may be solid and 
enduring, must be the hearty desire 
of every lover of European peace 
“‘for Europe,” as M. Sismondi well 
observes, “will know no repose till 
the nation which in the dark ages 
lighted the torch of civilization, with 
that of liberty, shall be enabled 
herself to enjoy the light which she 
created.” 
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THE WORK-A-DAY WORLD OF FRANCE. 


CHAP. V. 


We have regarded the French work- 
man, as child and as apprentice, in his 
relation to the law. Let us now no- 
tice how the law affects him when he 
has reached man’s estate. We have 
seen how that parental tenderness, 
which is the most charming of French 
characteristics, is manifest in the laws 
by which French apprentices are pro- 
tected; how, up to twelve years of 
age, their education is compulsory 
upon their parents. In France edu- 
cation must precede or accompany 
children’s labour. We left the ap- 
prentice at the close of his bondage— 
free to take journeymen’s wages : 
emancipated from the authority of a 
master—and competent to demand his 
“livret.” 

Let us now see what this famous 
“livret,” or workman’s passport, is. M. 
Audiganne givesusall its uses—all the 
penalties which infraction of its rules 
entails; but he declines to enter frank] 
upon the merits of the system which 
compels every workman to carry it. 
M. Audiganne is a thorough Bona- 
partist, and this Bonapartism tinges 
all his works. He may endeavour to 
persuade workmen that their papers, 
which keep them under the eye of the 
police, are useful; but he will never 
succeed in reconciling them to such 
severe passports. 

Whatever may be, finally, our opin- 
ion as regards the legislation of the 
“ livrets,’ says M. Audiganne, it is 
still indispensable that we should 
know the obligationsto which it sub- 
jectsus. Wecan only place ourselves 
at the level of our condition, by ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of every 
element relating to it. It is impos- 
sible to do well otherwise. Since 
the “livret” exists, there are a few 

ints on which it is necessary to 

decided, and which we will now 
have a little chat about : 1. What, in 
the idea of the law, is the aim of the 
“ livret ?’? 2. Who are the work- 
men compelled to submit to the obli- 
gation of the “livret?” 3. How is 
the “livret ?”’ distributed? 4. What 
are the rights and obligations of mas- 
ters and workmen in relation to the 


“livret ?’ 5. Who are the judges, and 
what is the punishment, in the case 
of an offence against the law ? 

The “ livret” represents two cha- 
racters; it fulfils two different ob- 
jects. It is made by law an indus- 
trial institution, and an instrument 
in the hands of the police. From the 
first point of view—that is to say, as 
an industrial institution-——the “livret” 
is simply a book of reckoning, to be 
at any moment referred to, as to whe- 
ther the workman is “ quits” with his 
master, or in his debt: it is a daily 
guarantee for both sides. The “livret” 
being, in some sort, a diary of the 
workman’s laborious life, is also an 
unanswerable witness of his fidelity 
in keeping his engagements. 

The master, on his side, learns to 
know the workman with whom he 
contracts ; he sees, by the entries al- 
ready in the book, if he has punctually 
repaid the money advances made to 
him by his former masters—at all 
events those which have been made 
within the legal limit. The docu- 
ment which declares the fidelity of 
the one side, naturally inspires the 
confidence of the other, and thus 
facilitates a friendly relation between 
them. Such is the part which the 
“livret” plays in the routine of our 
daily life. Its utility consists in its 
keeping a faithful account of money 
advances. As an instrument of po- 
lice, the “livret” is used as an au- 
thority for reckoning the number and 
the movements of workmen, in every 
town. 

It is now time to give you my opin- 
ion onthis institution. If the‘livret” 
had only been known in its first as- 
pect, it would not, I am sure, have 


awakened our susceptibility. In its in- 


dustrial character it possesses visible 
advantages ; for it is impossible to 
imagine more simple means forreckon- 
ing the advances which the master 
may make to the workman, and of 
which we will speak presently. Our 
“ livret’’ is to us what the ledger is 
to the commercial man. What has 
given a false character to the “ livret” 
is, that its connexion with the police 
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has sometimes been misrepresented. 
It has been asserted that the inter- 
ference of the administrative police 
in the various little formalities which 
we are obliged to adjust between us, 
gave to the “livret” a hurtful signi- 
fication. However, without being 
great politicians, we have not much 
difficulty in comprehending that the 
preservation of order is necessary to 
the well-being and development of so- 
ciety: that public security calls for 
special measures; in short, that a 
police is necessary to a state. The 
police protects each of us ; it prevents 
the strong from oppressing the weak. 
We are not, then, to take it for grant- 
ed that a police measure is to be offen- 
sive, simply because it is a police mea- 
sure. This isBonapartism pur et simple. 
Let M. Audiganne proceed, however. 

It is still a question whether the 
“livret,” belonging as it does to in- 
dustrial order, would not have been 
better restricted to its proper indus- 
trial character,when it was originated, 
in the year 1803. Had this simple 
character been given to it, the autho- 
rities would not have had so much 
trouble in establishing it amongst the 
working classes. According to M. 
Audiganne, however, the “ livret’’ is 
now willingly accepted. He declares 
that the new laws of 1854, in regard 
to it, enacted important advantages 
and compensations to its holders, 
which tend to counterbalance some of 
the restrictions which it entails. 

The law permits no exception. 
Workpeople of both sexes, belonging 
to factories, workshops, works of any 
description, or whether working at 
home for one or several masters, are 
all compelled to provide themselves 
with a “livret.” No one person la- 
bouring at an industrial occupation is 
exempt. 

It is very evident, that when once 
the principle of the “ livret”’ was ad- 
mitted in law; once the advantages 
of the institution were recognised in 
the industrial world, there was no 
reasonable motive for allowing ditter- 
ences to exist between the various de- 
nominations of workmen. Every one 
is subject to the same rule. The re- 
sult, therefore, is, that no distinction 
can be made between the sons of mas- 
ters working with their fathers, and 
the other workmen ; nor between sta- 
tionary workmen and those who are 
liable to change of residence. 
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If one of us were to find work in a 
government workshop, we should not 
the less be compelled to have our 
“livret.” Understand, however, that 
this would not apply to the marine 
arsenals, if the man were on the navy 
list, and subject to its special rules, 
which would put aside those of the 
workman. This is not an exception 
to the general rule, neither must we 
consider as one, those particular rules 
which affect mutual benefit societies, 
setting forth that the diploma de- 
livered to each participating member 
would serve him as “livret.” This 
diploma is a “livret.” We can un- 
derstand, however, the kindly thought 
which, in exempting the members of 
the mutual benefit societies from the 
exercise of a superfluous formality, 
has endeavoured to aid an institution 
thus prolific in benefits to the work- 
ing class. 

The “livrets” are distributed by the 
mayor of each “commune.” Such is 
the general rule; but by reason of 
circumstances particular to the great 
centres of population, this act of muni- 
cipal authority is performed at Paris, 
and within the jurisdiction of the 
agen of police, by the Prefect of 

vlice. At Lyons, and in the ** com- 
munes” to which the control of the 
Lyonese police extends, it is also done 
by the Prefect. of the Rhdéne, as, in- 
deed, in all the prefectures counting 
more than 40,000 inhabitants. 

In every “commune,” or in every 
peenelien, according as the case may 

ve, a register is kept, in which the 
date of deliverance of each “ livret,” 
and the entries therein, are inscribed. 

This register receives the signature 
of the workman, or a statement that 
he is unable to sign. At Paris the 
“livrets” are written on separate 
pages, which are afterwards bound, 
like a register, in chronological order; 
and alphabetical lists render an exa- 
mination of them very easy. Let me 
explain to you what are the special 
formalities which workmen have to 
pass through, in Paris. Unforeseen 
circumstances might call a number of 
you to the workrooms of the capital, 
and it is important that a workman 
should know how to conduct himself 
in his relations both with those who 
employ him and with public autho- 
rity. [now pass to the way in which 
the “ livrets” are distributed. 

The authorities cannot refuse a “liv- 
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ret” to a workman, unless he has been 
convicted of an offence, or of a crime. 
The formalities which it is neces- 
sary the workman should go through 
in order to procure a first “livret” 
are not very irksome. It is sufficient 
for him to present himself before the 
functionary charged with the distri- 
bution of the “livrets,” with papers 
which prove the identity and the 
position of the applicant. The tes- 
timonials, which must be produced, 
may vary according to the place or 
the circumstances. In the event of 
a workman not being in a position 
to offer testimonials, he may still 
obtain a “livret;” but in that case 
the authorities have power to com- 
pel him to make a declaration, 
stating his name, Christian-name, 
place of abode, and condition. They 
also read to him an article of the law 
which punishes with eee 
varying from three months to a vear— 
any workman who obtains a “ livret” 
by means of a false name, false decla- 
rations, or false certificates. 

The “livret” is on untaxed paper ; 
and all legal forms are printed on its 
first pages. Thus, it is impossible to 
plead ignorance as an excuse for any 
infraction of the law relating to it. 
The “ livret’’ next gives the name and 
Christian-name of the workman, his 
age, his birthplace, and his business. 
It states whether the man works, 
generally, for several masters, or if he 
belongs to one single establishment ; 
and in this latter case, the name of the 
master with whom he has last worked, 
or with whom he is then working, 
must be given. 

The “livrets” are printed after a 
model pattern made by the authori- 
ties. The price cf sale must not be 
more than the expense of the manu- 
facture, and must never go beyond the 
sum of twopence halfpenny. 

When the “livret” is finished— 
when its white pages are entirely 
covered—nothing is moresimple than 
to procure another. The workman 
presents his old “livret” at the mairie, 
or at the prefecture, as the case may 
he, and declares its date and the place 
of its deliverance ; also the name and 
place of abode of the head of the es- 
tablishment with whom the man is 
working, or has last worked ; thirdly, 
the amount of the balance he owes 
to his master. The old “livret” is 
then left with the workman as a re- 
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cord of his laborious life ; a note of 
its having been replaced by a new 
one being made in it. 

In the case of loss of a “livret,” the 
formalities necessary to procure a first 
one must again be gone through ; be- 
sides which, the necessary indications 
must be furnished, to enable the autho- 
rities to make the required statements 
in the new “livret,” especially that 
one which relates to the money ad- 
vanees. The declaration signed by 
the workman, is made under the penal 
clause already mentioned. 

Thus we see that the obtaining 
or replacing a “‘livret” is infinitely 
easier than it was formerly. The law 
relies on the good faith and honesty 
of the workman, punishing all false 
declarations. 

Our first obligation relative to the 
“livret” is to procure one; after 
which the duties of the workman 
vary on some points, according to whe- 
ther he belongs to a single establish- 
ment, orwhether he works, generally, 
for several masters. In the former 
case, he must cause to be inscribed, 
by his future master, the date of his 
entry into the workshop; and with 
every change of establishment the 
same formality must be gone through. 
In the second case, the workman must 
present his “ livret” to each of the 
masters who have confided work to 
him ; in order that an entry may be 
made therein, of the day on which the 
work has been returned. 

Whenever a workman quitsa work- 
shop, or when he ceases to work for 
oneof the masters who have employed 
him, he must present his “livret,” in 
order that the date of his departure, 
the fulfilment of his engagements, 
and the amount to which he may be 
indebted to his master, may be in- 
scribed. For the man who works 
habitually for several masters no men- 
tion of his having fulfilled engage- 
ments is necessary, as every day a 
workman of this kind must receive 
work from one master before he has 
finished that of another. This rule 
then only applies to the workman at- 
tached to a single establishment. 

A workman arriving in Paris with 
his “livret” must present himself at 
the office for the distribution of “ liv- 
rets” belonging to the prefecture of 
police, in order that he may be en- 
rolled. He is then ready to enter a 
workshop. Should he afterwards quit 
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his master, he must, after his “ livret” 
has been signed, proceed to the com- 
mi of police, so that the signa- 
ture of his master may be legalized. 
It is not necessary afterwards to re- 
turn to the prefecture. The commis- 
sary himself sends a notice, thereby 
keeping a strict account of all trans- 
actions relating to the holder of a 
“ livret.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
the “livret” subjects the holder to 
any special arrangements the prefects, 
or other police authorities may make. 
Let me add another important point. 
Before the law of 1854 was passed, 
any employer had the right to hold 
the workman’s “livret” in his own 
hands. All employers did not use 
this right; but the majority did. 
The right was given to the employers 
as a guarantee for the workman’s 
good faith with them. But the ne- 
cessity which the law imposed upon 
the workman to have the fulfilment 
of his engagements acknowledged on 
the “ livret,” was a sufficient security 
for the employer. The new law, 
therefore, freed the workman from the 
liability to give up his “livret;” and 
he has now the means always in his 
hands, of proving his identity. Let 
it be borne in mind that he must be 
always ready to show the “livret” 
when called upon by the authorities. 

Workmen owe another advantage 
to the new law. They were formerly 
obliged, in changing their abode, to 
procure a passport (besides a “livret’’) 
duly viséd, stating the place to which 
they were removing. This passport 
cost them two francs. At present 
their own “livret”—provided it be 
vised—suffices, as long as they do not 
quit France. This wsé is given gra- 
tuitously ; but it is only available for 
theone destination which it indicates, 
and is only given upon a declaration 
of the workman having fulfilled his 
engagements, and also under other 
conditions, determinable by the rules 
of administration. The law accords 
this privilege to workmen only; so 
that if a man quit the exercise of his 
trade, or if more than a year has 
elapsed since the last certificate of re- 
moval from a workshop was made, he 
ceases to be able to claim it. 

The rights of masters generally cor- 
respond with the obligations of work- 
men. No master can employ a man 
upon whom the law necessitates the 
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obligation of a “ livret,” unless he 
we the document, properly regu- 
at 


The master must take care, imme- 
diately on receiving the services of a 
man, that the date of commencement 
of such service, and afterwards that 
of his leaving it, be inscribed on the 
“livret.” The fact of the workman 
being in debt for money advanced, 
does not free the master from the ob- 
ligation of signing the “livret” of a 
workman leaving him. He has the 
right of marking a debt on the “ liv- 
ret” only up to a certainamount. In 
the event of a workman—from cir- 
cumstances beyond his control—being 
compelled, for a time, to abandon his 
business, or prevented from observing 
its necessary conditions, the master 
is still obliged to mark the date of the 
man’s cessation in his “ livret.” 

If a man work generally for several 
masters, each of them, on delivering 
the work to the man, inscribes the 
date of the transaction on the “livret,” 
stating, at the same time, that he is 
in the habit of working for several 
employers. On the workman quitting 
either of his masters, the master, of 
course, must give a certificate of the 
man’s having fulfilled all engage- 
ments; but should the master or 
chief of an establishment be unable 
to write, the duty devolves on the 
mayor or the commissary of police, 
who must, however, state the reason 
of the transfer. If the wish to leave 
the master proceeds from the work- 
man, the master is not compelled to 
pay him until the ordinary day ap- 
pointed for doing so ; but if he him- 
self gives the notice of dismissal to 
the workman, he must immediately 
pay him. 

n inscribing the “ livret” with the 
certificate of fulfilment of engage- 
ments, the master has no power other- 
wise to mention the workman, either 
favourably or unfavourably. If he 
has saeeiiela to urge against him, 
there are the necessary tribunals in 
which to doit. The “ livret” isa book 
of reckoning, and ought only to be 
considered in this light. 

We now turn to the penalties in- 
flicted by the law for the infraction 
of rules relating to the “livret.” The 
omission of any of the prescribed re- 
gulations would not ak be produc- 
tive of serious inconvenience to the 
workman, in depriving him of work, 
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but would also constitute an in- 
fraction of the law, and would lead to 
a prosecution and penal condemna- 
tion. 

The workman neglecting to provide 
himself with a “livret” is liable to be 
brought before the tribunal of police, 
and punished with the infliction of a 
fine, the sum varying from one franc 
to fifteen. The tribunal may, in ad- 
dition, and according to circum- 
stances, order an imprisonment of 
from one to five days. The same pe- 
nalties would be incurred by the head 
of a business employing a workman 
unprovided with a “livret,” or who 
should neglect to make the necessary 
inscriptions therein, or who should 
write in it any testimony as to cha- 
racter, whether favourable or other- 
wise. 

It is, no doubt, rare for a master 
either to refuse to make the required 
entries in a “livret,” or to persist in 
inscribing those which are prohibited. 
However, irregularities occasionally 
happen; and should any annoyance 
thereby accrue to the workman, the 
judge can compel the master to make 
pecuniary recompense to him, which 
must be adjudged and paid on the 
spot. 

The case becomes still more serious if 
the workman endeavours to procure a 
“livret” by any means but those which 
we have mentioned as legitimate. It 
would then be not merely an infringe- 
ment of a regulation, but an offence 
punishable by imprisonment, the term 
of which may vary from three months 
toa year. Any person proved to have 
fabricated a false “livret,” or to have 
altered an originally true “ livret,” is 
liable to imprisonment varying from 
one to five years. We must add, how- 
ever, that should any extenuating 
circumstances be brought to light 
during the progress of the inquiry, 
the tribunal has authority to shorten 
the term of imprisonment, bringing it 
down even to six days. It is also 
necessary to observe, that a workman 
whom the law compels to possess a 
“livret” cannot inscribe himself on the 
lists of election for the formation of 
the “Conseils de prud ’hommes” un- 
provided with one. 

The law was formerly very severe 
against the workman who travelled 
without a “livret” duly viséd. Before 
the law he was a vagabond, and 
liable to be arrested and punished as 
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such ; and even now he isstrongly re- 
cominended by M. Audiganne not to 
start on a journey without having had 
his papers viséd by the authorities. 
It is curious to trace the meddle- 
some nature of these laws affecting 
French workmen. The artisan who 
had contracted a debt with his em- 
od had this debt inscribed upon 
1is “livret;” and hisnew employer was 
compelled to hold back two-tenths of 
his wages, for the payment of the 
debt to the late master. But this 
system brought great troubles with it. 
The artisan who owed money to his 
master was his slave. The man might 
leave his employ, but it was difficult 
for a workman whose “livret” was 
marked with a heavy debt to obtain 
work. The law now in force has 
lessened these evils, by limiting the 
debt that can be inscribed by a mas- 
ter on a workman’s “livret” to thirty 
francs; and by reducing the amount 
that may be deducted from the debtor’s 
wages, to one-tenth. These limitations 
have, of course, lessened workmen’s 
debts, because masters are not in- 
clined to make advances when they 
have no guarantee for repayment. 
The “livret,” then, isa passport which 
the French workman must carry, and 
which he must be able to show to the 
police at any moment. The reader 
will easily understand how this con- 
stant liability to come in contact with 
the police may be used as a repressive 
instrument, under an absolute govern- 
ment like that of Napoleon the Third. 
We now turn to the limitations of 
the hours of labour applied to adults. 
The law declares the working hours 
to be twelve out of every twenty-four; 
but this only applies to factories, and 
not to workshops, properly speaking. 
The law does not interfere with the 
domestic privacy of the workman, who 
is at liberty to work at home as long 
as he chooses ; but in the establish- 
ments subject to the law, piece-work, 
as well as day-work, are both includ- 
edin the prescribed limitation. Twelve 
hours is the maximum, and it cannot 
be exceeded without an infringement 
of the law. It would be in vain 
to urge any special arrangement of 
master and man for the prolongation 
of the ordinary hours of labour : since 
any such arrangement is null and 
void. Imfthis private agreement were 
possible, masters would soon compel 
the workmen to exceed the twelve 
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hours. There is not the same danger 
when arrangements between masters 
and men tend to make the hours of 
labour lower than the legal maximum. 
With these the law does not, of course, 
interfere. In cases where the law is 
broken, the punishment falls entirely 
upon the master, it being the master 
who has the power of fixing the du- 
ration of a in his establishment. 
When the master prolongs the work- 
men’s labour beyond the legal time he 
is liable toa fine of from five toa 
hundred francs. This fine ismade for 
every workman found at work beyond 
his legal time ; but the total fine in 
one case, cannot exceed 1,000 francs. 
There are, of course, works which 
cannot come under this law, as engi- 
neers working engines, printing ofti- 
ces, &e. 
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Again, exception is made for clean- 
ing machinery after the day’s work, 
or when an accident has damaged a 
factory. Exceptions are allowed to 
dyeing, chemical works, and others ; 
but masters cannot, in any case, ex- 
tend the time of work beyond twelve 
hours without having obtained the 
authority of the prefect. It must be 
understood that a master may keep 
his establishment open as long as he 
pleases, provided no workman in it 
exceeds twelve hours labour per diem; 
in other words, he may have relays 
of workmen. 

These are the main regulations 
under which the young French work- 
man enters life. 

We shall treat of workmen’s com- 
binations in a separate chapter. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLITICS. 


THE two small parties in the British 
Commonwealth, which may be class- 
ed as separatist, propose to carry out 
this tendency in two forms: one fac- 
tion, the modern school of commer- 
cialists, desiring to keep Great Britain 
_—_ from foreign politics ; the other, 
the Irish malcontents, wishing to dis- 
solve our domestic union with her. 
We regard these notions less on 
their demerits as questions for argu- 
ment, than as (and especially the 
latter) hobby-horses, or chevaux de 
bataille, mounted with the design of 
gaining other than the illusory objects 
proclaimed by the bestriding knights- 
errant. 

These two parties, yielding to the 
common law of extreme measures, 
now see themselves producing and 
aggravating the very condition of 
affairs each severally isin arms against. 
The mercantile party tried so hard to 
reduce British armaments, as to have 
rendered it necessary, in order to 
counterbalance the weakness this 
body forms in the body politic, to 
increase our national defences ; and 
the Irish faction is so violent and 
wild in its eagerness to serve their 
country, that people who do not un- 
derstand what the matter is, question 
whether Irishmen make good neigh- 
bours, and if their country is a safe 
place to live in. Those are the pro- 
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posed objects of the two parties, and 
we will ignore any other merely self- 
ish designs, which have been thought 
to be the actual motives. Certainly, 
exclusive pretensions to any special 
virtue, whether peace or patriotism, 
invite suspicion, and ought to be 
rigorously tested. They are very apt 
to mask narrow and sordid passions, 
altogether different in kind from the 
interests which they affect to repre- 
sent. One of the most humane and 
peuevent> of Englishmen, the sage 
ohnson, said of patriotism, that “it 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
But this dictum implies one who 
makes a trade of what is among the 
highest human virtues. 
ithout examining too closely into 
the theoretic patriotism of our separ- 
atist compatriots, or into the views of 
the peacemongers, we cannot con- 
gratulate either of these parties on 
any practicalsuccess. Looking abroad, 
we do not see the French horizon be- 
coming brighter by any increase of 
light in the free trade phase; or at 
least, what has reached us from the 
Haute Sadne is of the Council-General 
addressing the Emperor thus :— 


‘* Your Majesty has affirmed by new 
means the ancient commercial policy of 
France, and proclaimed by facts, that if 
you desired that our policy should be 
prudently progressive, you desired also 
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that it should remain really, steadily pro- 
tective.” 

The italics are those of the Council 
themselves; and sincethe address was, 
doubtless, seen and approved by au- 
thority before it was delivered, it is 
the latest proof that the Emperor of 
the French is not inclined to abandon 
the duty of giving reasonable pro- 
tection to their industrial interests. 
Among themselves, they regard the 
Treaty as a bribe to the manufactur- 
ing party who support the present 
ministry ; and they entertain a belief 
that it was the price received by that 
party for acquiescence in the annex- 
ation of Savoy. This last idea they 
probably derived from the expression, 
of a leader of that party in the House 
of Commons, of his willingness that 
Savoy should “perish” rather than 
occasion war, but that its prosperity 
was promoted by annexation, and 
that there are many persons in Eng- 
land who would willingly see this 
country annexed to France if the ef- 
fect were to add one per cent. to 
their profits. 

England, a French province, may 
be supposed to be not an abhorrent 
idea to the self-seeking school of com- 
mercial monopolists,whoseun-English 
leaders consider an addition to profits 
the summum bonum. But what gua- 
rantee have they of gaining any mo- 
nopoly of manufacturing trade in 
France? Do they fancy the French 
would suffer a competition injurious 
to French interests ! Egotistic as they 
may be, our allies are not less mind- 
ful of number one. 

While such ideas are entertained 
in some English brains, and the no- 
tion of being united to France for 
other purposes is admitted into some 
Irish eels, the very opposite idea, 
that of grand national union, is in ac- 
tual operation in Italy, and is stirring 
sober men in Germany. 

With the Italians, the time is preg- 
nant with questions as to their com- 

lete nationality, future capital, and 
‘orm of government. In a different 
sense from that contemplated by the 
prophet, but in a sense not without 
spiritual import and significancy, “a 
nation is born in a day.” All Italy 
is raised to independence, with the 
small exception of Venetia and the 
seat of the Pope. Of the antiquity 
of the successor of St. Peter’s title 
to theterritory, called the Patrimonia 
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di San Petro, every one is aware ; 
but the claim of a nation to model its 
own government is older, as much 
older as the Seven Hills are than the 
Seven Sacraments. 

In the weakness of the shattered 
Italian governments lay, of course, 
part of the strength of the revolu- 
tionists, whose course, rapid as it has 
been, was not so sudden and sponta- 
neous as might seem. One forei 
yoke, the Austrian, imposed > 
treaties, and enforced by an army, 
was not to be removed but by the 
military power of the greatest mili- 
tary nation in the world. Of the two 
last domestic governments, the Nea- 
politan, the one least based on super- 
stitious right has fallen first, because 
the other, the Papal, is still upheld 
by the bayonets of that martial 
nation. A new Italian political struc- 
ture would not have risen in har- 
monious unity, had French swords 
been permitted to become the creating 
power, in the place of legitimate 
possession of a part, and of the ge- 
neral national will. After the army 
of France had repelled the army of 
Austria, the sympathies of Teutonic 
Europe arrayed themselves against 
Bonapartist pretensions, and the La- 
tin races were left free to amalga- 
mate. When Victor Emmanuel shall 
see all the once severed States of 
this peninsula under his sway, his 
title will be neither conquest, nor le- 
gitimacy, nor divine right, nor elec- 
tion by ‘“‘the sovereign people,” but 
the acts by which each State shall 
have voluntarily joined itself to his 
constitutional and honoured govern- 
ment. No federal bond could promise 
better. If republicanism should show 
head, this king’s hand will be raised 
to put it down; and it is to be ex- 
pected that he will not base his title 
on the mockery of universal suffrage. 
It will be a sufficiently arduous task 
to unite all the principalities of the 
peninsula into a great kingdom, with- 
out the additional difficulty of creat- 
ing a new political constitution. A 
democratic republic, while it intro- 
duced an innovation, and offered a 
challenge to Europe, would involve, 
as its first condition, a civil war be- 
tween the King of Sardinia and its 
promoters. The republican leaven only 
affects part of the States of Northern 
Italy, and, with the neighbouring ex- 
ample of constitutional government 
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in Piedmont, their people may will- 
ingly relinquish their historical ante- 
cedents. They certainly are naturally 
republican. Sovereigns of foreign race 
have for generations attempted to 
establish the monarchical system, but 
it fared no better than an exotic 
plant in an ungenial soil. The mu- 
nicipal, independent, commercial, mo- 
nopolizing, infeudal temper is as rife in 
the trading towns of Italy as in the 
free Hanseatic cities. Their people 
are equally incapable of enduring a 
monarchy, even when constitutional, 
and of entertaining broad and enlight- 
ened views of patriotism. Their na- 
tional sympathies are restricted to 
their respective municipalities ; their 
town walls are their boundaries, 
and their minds do not extend much 
beyond those limits. When they ad- 
mitted of a union with a neighbour- 
ing city, it was to combine against 
a third odious to both. Such, also, 
was the impossibility of union among 
Trish clans, the walls of whose coun- 
tries were the river, the forest, the 
waste, and the sky-line of surround- 
ing mountains. Yet, if the seeds of 
constitutional government are sufli- 
ciently sown in Italy, that mother of 
freedom may now be embraced by the 
sons of all Italy, who, indeed, have 
been attracted by the advantages it 
has already given to Piedmont. 

As to the Pontifical power, the po- 
licy of the Vatican cone of Pekin are 
much on a par, except that the Papal 
power is based on a strong religious 
superstition. Certain antiquated tra- 
ditions, tending to resist every thing 
and change nothing, and a mysticis- 
ing style of diplomacy, form the sum 
of political wisdom in the councillors 
of the Holy Father and of the Brother 
of the Sun. Papal infallibility must 
not be assailed in either matters tem- 
poral or spiritual, or it will collapse 
likea balloon. Itis upheld by a spirit 
of despotism in religion and govern- 
ment unbearable by man; and if we 
judge that government by its fruits, 
what shall we think of the religion of 
the men who compose it? Ina remark- 
able book lately published by Triib- 
nerr, entitled “ Préliminaires de la 
Question Romaine,” we read that the 
Romans would gladly hang Pio Nono 
on the statue of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and would do so if the French 
went away. The reason given is, 
“because the Pope is a corpse lying 
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on the Index, and galvanised by Aus- 
tria.”’ The so-called “ Vicar of Christ,” 
guarded in his city by French sabres, 
and in his country c foreign mer- 
cenaries, and tremblingly hesitating 
whether to fly away, presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the patriot chief, 
who protiers not high pay and plun- 
der to his Elie at who entered 
the capital of Naples under the muz- 
zles of the frowning guns of royal 
forts, attended only by his personal 
staff, proclaiming, by that fact, that 
he has the nation for his body-guard. 
Garibaldi’s conduct, in declaring his 
intention to attack Rome, was either 
that of a simple man, a subtle one, or 
of an instrument; at any rate, it had 
the effect of bringing Piedmontese 
troops into the Papal oe and 
we conceive this was what Garibaldi 
desired. So long as the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility is upheld, it can, 
even if confined to one of the Seven 
Hills of Rome, turn that hill into a 
volcano. The history of Christendom 
teems with cases in which the power 
of the Holy Father has been exerted, 
not to pacify, but to embroil; and, 
now that the patrimony of St. Peter 
is menaced, its possessor will hardly 
forego making whatever diversion he 
¢an to save the temporal interests of 
the See. Until some government be 
established in the centre of Italy, 
which can be maintained without 
10,000 French troops to garrison the 
capital, and 25,000 condottieri to sack 
insurgent towns, it is in vain to hope 
for peace. At present the French 
are holding the Pope in dependency, 
thus exercising a control that savours 
of monopolizing his authority in cle- 
rical patronage. The Papacy would 
surely be as safe within ttaivan cus- 
tody as within either French or Aus- 
trian. Or is the case thus: the nearer 
it is seen, the less it is liked? If the 
Italians deem its protectorship an 
honour, haye they not the first title 
to this office! If it is a duty, would 
they not discharge it faithfully? At 
least it is natural that their patriot- 
ism and religious feelings chafe at 
continued interposition, and violation 
of the independence of their country. 
The site of the Popedom is wanted 
for the Kingdom in Italy. Nothing 
is sought from the Pontiff but abdica- 
tion of a temporal power he cannot 
wield. He might remain in Rome, 
though surrendering ; since it is not 
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his bishopric, but his kingdom that 
would be given to another. When the 
First Napoleon created his son King 
of Rome he did not abolish the title 
of Pope, which is attached to Rome 
by an accident, not necessarily. Italy 
is no longer a “ geographical expres- 
sion,” and Rome ought no longer to 
be a theological phrase. 

During last year all the influence 
of Piedmont was employed to restrain 
the enthusiasm of the Pope’s subjects 
for union with the Italian kingdom ; 
and they seein Victor Emmanuel their 
natural protector against the abnor- 
mal military institution which the 
Romish priesthood recruited in every 
part of Europe. Though the sen- 
tence of excommunication, which was 
launched against him on professedly 
political grounds, was not enough to 
provoke a declaration of hostilities, 
ultimate war was inevitable. His 
share in Garibaldi’s enterprise may 
be vindicated on sound principles of 
Italian patriotism, and a forecasting 
policy, which, seeing that the Sicilian 
insurgents should be assisted, knew 
that a declaration of war against Na- 
ples might have defeated the purpose 
of unity, by dividing the peninsula 
into two hostile camps. The Neapoli- 
tan territory has, in consequence, be- 
come annexed to the Piedmontese, 
not by force of northern arms, but 
by local adhesion. So no memory 
of defeat will cloud future provincial 
vanity. No spirit of revenge finds 
place in the manly breast of the 
“King Galantuomo,” who resolves, 


he proclaims, to confer on the Pope 
“ guarantees of independence and se- 
curity, which his misguided advisers 
have in vain hoped to obtain for him.” 
Obviously, events now await the pro- 
posal and acceptance of these Fw 


rantees. The King of Italy de facto 
disavows all intention of interfer- 
ing with the Bishop of Rome’s resid- 
ence in that city ; and reminds him 
that it was his voice which first sum- 
moned the Italians to struggle for in- 
dependence. Victor Emmanuel’s true 
claim to govern people hitherto un- 
der the sovereignty of the Pontiff 
consists in his capacity, as leader of 
the Italian revolution, which, if justi- 
fiable, justifies his act of invading the 
Papal dominions. The patriots under 
Garibaldi’s banner would not long 
brook the foreign mercenaries assem- 
bled by Lamoricitre ; therefore, it was 
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high time that this popular ges 
should put himself openly at the 
head of the grand national move- 
ment. 

The invasion of the ecclesiastical 
states by Piedmont this year, is but 
the natural sequence of the invasion 
of Lombardy by a French army last 
year, and Victor Emmanuel is as justi- 
fied in attacking the foreign mercen- 
aries in the one place as Louis Napo- 
leon was in falling upon the Austrians 
in the other. hether France will, 
in this latter war, pick up some spolia 
opima, amid the confusion of revolu- 
tion, is a minor, yet perilous consider- 
ation. In a pamphlet published by 
the Papal Envoy at Vienna, it is said 
that the price which France will re- 
ceive for the Two Sicilies is Genoa, 
Liguria, and the island of Sardinia. 
Louis Napoleon’s application for a 
Congress proves, however, the false- 
ness of this accusation. We hear no 
more of Prince Murat. In the opinion 
of some persons, however, his preten- 
sions to the throne of Naples will be 
put forward when the proper time 
comes ; that time being foreseen by 
those who disbelieve in the possibility 
of a united Italy, and who think that 
the federal project of Villa Franca 
may yet be earried out with certain 
modifications. If the idea of Italian 
unity succeeds, Austria will have 
even more reason to rejoice than Eng- 
land, since the Latin peninsula will 
in future not pander to, but check the 
ambition of France. The Emperor of 
the latter country was in favour of a 
federal union of Italian states : half 
a dozen princes were to reign inde- 
pay) with the Pope at their 

ead—a sort of heptarchy, without 
an Alfred the Great, or Irish quintar- 
chy, with a clerical “ King of Tara.” 
Such divisions are not caleulated to 
keep either Danes, Austrians, or 
Frenchmen out; and the true idea, 
that of unity, has absorbed the others, 
as the true prophet’s rod swallowed 
up the false prophets’ snakes. 

The real wish of Louis Napoleon is 
far more likely to have been that 
which is now being carried out, viz.-- 
that restriction of the Pope to Rome 
which was shadowed forth in the 
famous pamphlet, “Napoleon III. et 
l’'Italie.” As the national movement 
developed itself, the Emperor satisfied 
his scruples as Eldest Son of the 
Church by defining how much of 
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Papal temporal property he would 
defend, thereby plainly leaving the 
residue to undergo the growing pro- 
cess of absorption. The time came 
for ridding Italian soil of the foreign 
legion that was the sole obstacle to 
Italian unity. Garibaldi’s ardour had 
to be controlled, and it became his 
sovereign’s duty to become master of 
the momentous position. Nothing was, 
nor will, it is to be devoutly hoped, 
be allowed to imperil consolidation of 
what has been so rapidly acquired 
for Italy, by plunging her into war 
with Austria. Should Venetia be 
separated from her present masters, 
let it be by less forcible means than 
the sword. 

As for Austria, she is winning good 
opinions from politicians who, until 
lately, were exaggerating her faults, 
and predicting her speedy ruin ; and 
we are glad to think that her foreign, 
not less than her domestic, policy is 
disarming her enemies. Of all courts, 
St. James’s owes gratitude to that of 
Vienna, from the time when the ar- 
mies of Austria and Prussia stood 
sentinels over French ambition by 
land, as the British fleet by sea. Con- 
fessedly, the treaties of 1815 confirm- 
ed the station of the Austrians in the 
Latin peninsula as a check upon the 
French, being in retaliation for Gen- 
eral Bonaparte’s treaty at Campo 
Formio ; and if the military and po- 
lice forces they maintained in that 
country acted severely, much allow- 
ance is to be made for the difficulties 
of their situation. Their repulsion, 
mainly effected by French power, 
shows how their status there was un- 
derstood by Bonaparte’s nephew, 
who, however, does not require simi- 
lar restraints. 

But the continued occupation of 
Rome by French bayonets is a viola- 
tion of repeated pledges; and if it 
should turn out some day to be the 
cause of a rupture between France 
and Italy, and of the undoing of that 
grand work which has been so near] 
achieved, the reproach of Italy’s fail- 
ure and misfortune will justly rest 
upon the ambition of France. On the 
other hand, the unification of this 
peninsula under a powerful constitu- 
tional monarch, whose interests would 
naturally lead him towards a com- 
mercial and peaceful alliance with 
England, and to the creation of a 
strong naval power, will put an end 
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to the idea of French ascendancy in 
the Mediterranean. 

Will the Germans follow the lead 
of the Italians in endeavouring to 
become united ? The national Verein, 
or association for furthering the unity 
of Germany, had its annual meetin 
recently, and was not a little agitated 
by thoughts of late events in Italy, 
and reflections on the meetings at 
Baden and Toplitz. Slow and un- 
ready, in comparison with Southerns, 
the Teutons cannot be expected to 
amalgamate politically all in a hurry, 
nor would it be well that they ical 7 
and, moreover, the Verein is an asso- 
ciation for advancing German pro- 
gress by constitutional, and not by 
revolutionary means. During discus- 
sion it was pointed out that Count 
Persigny’s speech, instead of bein 
conciliatory to Germany, contain 
one of the most forcible and signifi- 
cant threats that had ever been ad- 
dressed to her, and that a threat espe- 
cially directed against the Verein. 
The Count had declared that France 
was much stronger, possessed of her 
present frontier, and keeping Ger- 
many divided, than if she had the 
Rhine for a boundary and Germany 
beyond it united. What was this but 
a repetition of the argument made 
use of with regard to Savoy, when 
the Emperor said, “I do not want 
Savoy unless Italy becomes a nation.” 
How, it was asked, was it possible 
for a French statesman to make a 
more decided declaration of hostility 
to German progress? But Germany 
is not Italy, nor do the solid Germans 
much resemble the hot and hasty 
sons of the south. In peace they do 
well, and, if wes ok the world 
would see considerable solidarity 
among them. 

There is no parallel between their 
government and the tyrannical, cor- 
rupt, and rotten States which have 
crumbled at the approach of Gari- 
baldi. Now that the catastrophe has 
occurred, we see more clearly what 
the power was that propped up those 
unpopular governments, which were 
not sunperees by their own subjects, 
and could not repose with confidence 
even on their own soldiers, but re- 
lied for protection on Austria; and 
when Austria was prevented from 
continuing the old support, they fell 
almost of themselves. Yet the hour 
and the man were needful, and his 
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achievement reads like an exploit 
in old romance, or as a miracle in 
Holy Writ, when, at the voice of one, 
ten thousand fled. Perhaps the pre- 
seit instance offers as full 4 case as 
any in history, of the wonder-working 
personal influence of a single man, 
and serves to explain hero-worship in 
the dark aves, when 4 leader was 
what was fiiost wanted, dnd when 
cottage anil decision stood in place 
of political theories ahd elaborate 
cohstitutionis. 

The présent situation and future 
prospects of Austria form one of the 
most momefitous subjects on which 
the attention of Europe can be fixed. 
During the present century she has 
acted as the keystone of the arch 
which supports the existing state of 
thinysin Europe, while it totters under 
the weight. Haypily, she has lately 
given sigtis of regeneration in her do- 
mestic policy. The film of the anti- 

uated traditions of Divine right and 
espotisni fell first from the eyes of 

the people, then from those of the 
least bigoted and least exclusive sec- 
tion of the aristocracy, and at last 
sonie lights of political truth are seen 
by tlie Emperor’s cabinet ministers. 

here is visible the catiker which 
éats away the heart of despotism— 
finaiicial deficiency, common 4like to 
= vovernments of Rome, Russia, 

urkey, and Austria. The Austrian 
Reichs-rath, or “ Kingdom’s Council,” 
took great liberties of speech, and 
theré Was an outburst of uncontrol- 
lable feeling on behalf of local self- 
government. It is a novelty in Vienna 
to have any thing in the shape of a 

arliatnent. Appreciation of the 

alué of this sort of institution is 
spreading, and it is refreshing and re- 
joiceful to read in the Turm news- 

pers, “the King and the Parlia- 
tient,” coupled together As forming 
the supreme authority of the State. 
The establishment, by thé Emperor of 
Austria, of a body well calculated to 
coutisel him wisely for the. present, 
and forin the germ of an efficient le- 
= and financial council for the 

uture, is one of the best signs of this 

year, which has witnessed the fall of 

on-constitutional dynasties, and seen 
the vigorous growth of constitutional 
principles. The Austrian people are 
sufficiently parcel of the Teutonic 
family—a race distinguished for being 
governed by national councils—to 
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ive hope that the members of their 

sichs-rath possess the qualifications 
requisite for discharging the func- 
tions with which they are intrusted ; 
and the importance this body has 
already assumed is a proof it was 
greatly needed. The grand part taken 
by that empire in continental politics, 
in opposition to the ambition of the 
French empire, entitles her to our 
fullest sympathy in her present en- 
deavour to satisfy and consolidate the 
mixed nations under her rule. She 
is now labouring under two vital 
questions—one federal, the other 
finaticial; and since, if these are not 
speedily and thoroughly settled, her 
vessel of state may become a wreck, 
she might do well to lighten herself 
in matters of inferior moment—as by 
throwing overboard the detested con- 
cordat with Rome, and perhaps her 
Italian Jonah, or sure raiser of a 
storin, Venetia. 

Switzerland, which, if in the hands 
of the French, would be the key to 
Southern Europe, is, undoubtedly, 
menaced through Savoy. The im- 
perial ordonnance for the creation of 
a port at Thonon, and his Imperial 
Majesty’s late excursion, @ titre de 
mditre, on the Lake of Geneva, are 
part of the fruits of the Italian cam- 

aign. The heroic people of Switzer- 
and may well feel indignant and 
anxious. One of her statesmen, in a 
speech commenting on her situation, 
recently observed :— 


‘Switzerland is perfectly right in 
viewing her military institutions in a 
serious light, for no State can really be 
independent if it has not a sufficient 
military force. Being surrounded by 
powerful States, and possessing roads 
that lead to the very hearts of those 
States, she is constantly exposed to be 
implicated in their conflicts; and her 
neutrality would not exist, jf she were 
not in a position to command respect.” 


The well-known lame excuse for 
the act of aggrandizement by taking 
Savoy was repeated the other day by 
the Emperor at Bordeaux, in few 
words. Disclaiming the idea of co- 
veting the Rhine as a “natural 
boundary,” or “strategic frontier,” 
he declared that “France could not 
renounce her Alpine frontiers, seein 
that a great Italian kingdom h 
been constituted.” How applicable 
his theory and practice are to the case 
of the Rhine? More than this, the 
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war-movement of 1859 appeared to 
the oldest of our statesmen like a 
repetition of Bonaparte’s outbreak in 
1792; and such a recommencement 
of the shifting of old landmarks was 
quite enough to lead to the revival of 
continental alliances, and to bring 
British political isolation into disre- 
pute abroad and at home. 

Whatever uneasiness is felt in Eng- 
land can be traced directly or indi- 
rectly to the conduct of the Emperor 
of the French. He has the dogs of 
war in a slip, and has shown how 
silent he could be until his time came 
for slipping them. When he spoke— 
it was as in mystic, oracular phrase— 
of “ going to war for an idea,” applic- 
able to other causes than the one he 
took in hand. When despatching 
troops to Syria he indulged in boasts 
about the mission of the French arms; 
and even his satraps echo similar sen- 
timents in turning an ingenious com- 
pliment to him—‘‘ When Europe af- 
fects to be afraid of the power of 
your armies, she really fears much 
more the sympathy which you have 
brought forth among peoples.” ec- 
tere si nequeo, Acheronta movebo, once 
the motto of the First Bonaparte, 
still enters somewhat too much into 
the family policy. Yet, with the in- 
consistency of our Irish malcontents, 
while, on one hand, undermining some 
powers, the Emperor supports, on the 
other, a power, that of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, whose subjects are, of all 
others, the least loyally inclined. But 
for the attitude which he maintains 
in the States of the Church, the 
Italian Question would soon cease to 
rive England any anxiety. Posses- 
sion of Rome is the key-stone want- 
ing to complete the newly-built arch 
of Italian unity. . 

The grand question of what should 
be the policy of England in regard to 
France was studied by one of our 
greatest statesmen, Edmund Burke, 
and set forth, towards the close of his 
laborious public life, in 1792. To his 
sound teaching on this most important 
point in our foreign politics, the ex- 
perience acquired by the subsequent 
— war is to be added. To the 

nglish, who, of all people, are guided 
by precedents, history should be no 
Cassandra. 

‘The standing policy of England,” 
wrote Burke, ‘‘ has ever been to watch 
over the external proceedings of France, 
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whatever form the interior government 
of that country might take; and to pre- 
vent the extension of its dominion, or 
its ruling influence over other States.” 


If some Englishmen are now blind 
to this national political tradition, few 
Frenchmen are. The First Napo- 
leon struggled long, both by his lutte 
sourde in peace and lutte vive in war, 
to overthrow the giant power that 
overshadowed and dwarfed his. It 
was no mistaken graphic metaphor 
that represented him like Gulliver in 
the hand of the Brobdignag King, 
George III. To this day the Court 
of St. James's stands like a sentinel 
over the Tuileries, and watches the 
politics of that palace as a detective- 
policeman regards asupicious-looking, 
“annexing,” or would-be annexing, 
“rough”—opposing her mighty force, 
arising from love of law and order, to 
the other’s lax principles. The sense 
of this attitude on the part of England 
is as old in the mind of the French as 
their memory of the defeats they sus- 
tained at the hands of Marlborough. 
Whence does the wonderful, undyin 
popularity of their song of Malbrook 
proceed, but from their traditional 
rejoicing in the fact it celebrates, 
namely, the death of that victorious 
English general? Popular pictures 
are, equally with songs, indexes of 
vulgar ideas, and of these we have 
before us a flaunting, coloured print 
of the taking of Algiers-—“ dans le 
nez,” as it says—under the noses 
“des Anglais.” Algeria was doomed 
to be annexed in despite of our men- 
of-war, and we believe, our statesmen 
were glad France found there an out- 
let which has served to divert her 
forces from aggrandizing her in Eu- 


wee 
dmund Burke continues :— 


** By a change effected in about three 
weeks, France has been able to pene- 
trate into the heart of Germany; to 
make an absolute conquest of Savoy ; to 
menace an immediate invasion of the 
Netherlands; and to awe and overbear 
the whole Helvetic body, which is in a 
most perilous condition. ooo it 
cumstances have enabled France ¢o do all 
this by land; on the other element she 
must exert herself. Her navy 
gives law to the Mediterranean. of. 
She proposes the ravage of the Ecclesi- 
astical States and the pillage of Rome 
as her first object; next she means to 
bombard Naples; to awe, to humble, 
and thus to command all Italy. 
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France has but too much life init. The 
very vices of the French system at home 
tend to give force to foreign exertions. 
- «+. Thus, without law or govern- 
ment of her own, France gives law to all 
the governments in Europe. ee 
There never was, nor is, nor ever will 
be, nor ever can be, the least rational 
hope of making an impression on France 
by any continental Powers if England 
is not a part, is not the soul of the whole 
confederacy against it. This, 
so far as it is anticipation of the future, 
is grounded on the whole tenour of for- 
mer history. On speculation it is to be 
accounted for on two plain principles— 
first, because Great Britain is likely to 
take a more fair and equal part in the 
alliance than the other Powers, as having 
less of crossing interest or perplexed dis- 
cussion with any of them; secondly, be- 
cause France cannot have to deal with 
any of these continental sovereigns with- 
out their feeling that nation, as a mari- 
time Power, greatly inferior to them all 
re together—a force which is only to 
kept in check by England. 

England, except during the eccentric 
aberration of Charles II., has always 
considered it as her duty and interest to 
take her place in such a confederacy. 
Her chief disputes must ever be with 
France; and if England shows herself 
indifferent and unconcerned when these 
Powers are combined against the enter- 
prises of France, she is to look with 
certainty for the same indifference on 
the part of those Powers when she ma 
be at war with that nation. This will 
lead totally to disconnect this kingdom 
from the system of Europe, in which, if 
she ought not rashly to meddle, she 
ought never wholly to withdraw herself 
from it.” 


Oliver Cromwell,a decided common- 
wealths-man, was military enough 
to sustain the honour of the English 
flag in foreign parts. But let us turn 
gradually from politics abroad to home 
matters, noticing, en passant, late 
signs in France of the acceptance of 
the Prince Imperial as heir to the 


one. 
The ukase called the French Con- 
stitution, pronounces the French des- 


potism ars and the Emperor, 
who assumes a half divine, half po- 
pular title, viz., par la grace de Dieu 
et la volonté nationale, and who rests 
in it, in common parlance, on “the so- 
vereignty of the people,” claims a sort 
of divine power of the future, when 
romising that under “his dynasty” 
ce shall never degenerate. There 

is probably nothing he is more bent on, 
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than on converting his elective office 
into an hereditary one, and indeed, this 
desire constitutes the best guarantee 
for conduct he can give, since he mani- 
festly will not rashly risk the hostage 
he has given to fortune in the sha 
of the son whom he hopes is his heir. 
While union is progressing in Italy, 
some unreflecting ode of the separ- 
atist faction in this country have been 
taking a step, showing their wish that 
Ireland should become a province of 
France—for those who reflect see it 
would be only on the condition, that 
this island could expect to wrest her- 
self from England and remain separ- 
ate. Of what character French mili- 
tary despotism would be in a count 
so conquered (if it could be conquered), 
we may conceive from its aspect at 
home, which is weak and mild in com- 
arison with what it must necessaril 
in a land so acquired and held. 
a the annexation effected, what 
would be the gain to the Irish party ? 
Do the wild gentlemen, who went 
hence to visit the camp at Chalons 
the other day, imagine that a French 
satrap in Dublin would allow a freer 
Parliament to be held here than in 
Paris? Would they like a centrali- 
zation of government, of which the 
offices would inevitably be filled by . 
Frenchmen; or do they fancy that 
they, and not their “deliverers,’ would 
reap all the broad acres confiscated 
from men who would refuse to be sub- 
a to the Emperor’s Marshal? Ire- 
and a French province! Forbid it 
heaven, and the million of swords 
which might well be drawn to forbid 
it! On one point, quite a trivial one, 
we cannot applaud our poetic coun- 
tryman who wrote the odie to the 
Marshal, and had to carry his patriotic 
historic sentiment back so far as 
1039, to find an Irish victory to bra 
of. What a long time to go ene 
to look for fame! At this day, when 
men deprecate reverting antagonisti- 
cally to the days of William of ge, 
nothing served this writer’s turn but 
a struggle with some Dublin Danes 
eight centuries ago. During the seven 
hundred years that the English have 
held possession in Ireland, did they 
suffer no reverse signal enough to be 
quoted? If not, as this silence admits, 
what a strong argument in their fa- 
vour; not to speak of their length of 
possession, which is double that which 
a precedent in the Old Testament as- 
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signs as sufficiently valid. Yet per- 
haps the Canaanitish and French re- 
volutionists’ view of long possession 
is also the Irish one, as, when a French 
proprietor produced, before a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, proofs of ownership 
during three centuries, the decision of 
the court was, that his family had 
enjoyed the land long enough! But 
before such measures could be taken 
here, swords would have to be mea- 
sured, 

The mission of “oppressed Ireland” 
to the Camp at Chalons, would form 
a fair precedent for a mission from 
oppressed France to the courts of law 
and legislature in Westminster. At 
any rate, French Protestants of the 
present day might just as reasonably 
send a deputation to the chief men 
representing the Huguenots whom the 
revocation of theEdict of Nantesexiled 
to British and Irish shores. When, 
at the battle of the Boyne, the regi- 
ment formed of those Protestant exiles 
came in sight of the battalions com- 
manded by St. Ruth— Votla, mes- 
sieurs!” cried their colonel, “voila 
vos persécuteurs!” There has been 
no monopoly of persecution, either on 
the Protestant or the Roman side ; 
but we hold the Irishman unwise, to 
say the least, who would take a sword 
at this time of day and whet it on the 
grindstone of historicantipathies, with 
the idea of serving his country. There 
is nothing to be obtained that needs 
the sword to obtain it. Freedom and 
fair play from France, quotha? Par- 
die! the notion is only fit for men who 
sustain our old national character as 
blunderers. By all means, let the de- 
putation to Marshal Mac Mahon be 
parodied, yet with tenfold better rea- 
son, by a committee of French gentle- 
men, who shall wait on our Latouches 
Lefroys, Lefevres, and Romillys, and 
ask on behalf of oppressed France— 
since England honours these aliens by 
creating Lefevre, Lord Eversley, for 
his services as Speaker of her House 
of Commons—that the Paris Senate 
and House of Representatives be ren- 
dered free, and, since Romilly is made 
a Marshal-at-Law, that he give better 
liberties to France than her civil code 
imparts. 

t is not easy to keep the patience 
we must keep, with those of our 
countrymen who fail to appreciate 
what every enlightened people are 
acknowledging more and more every 
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year, the superiority of the British 
laws and constitution. 

The monarchical principle in Eng- 
land, occupying a mean between ab- 
solutism in France and want of go- 
vernment in the United States, il- 
lustrates the valuable maxim, medio 
tatissimus ibis, a dogma never more 
importantly demonstrated than in the 
working of our limited monarchy, 
which mingles, in admirable harmony, 
the rights and duties both of the 
sovereign and the people. Hence, 
our form of government is regarded, 
at Petersburgh and Washington, as 
a political heresy, contrasted with 
despotism and democracy. Yet 
Great Britain can, by means of her 
constitution, not only effect mode- 
rate domestic reforms, but act as 
mediator abroad. Like a daysman, 
she lays her hand on the tyranny 
both of monarchs and mobs, and 
prevents them from tearing each 
other to pieces. She displeases the 
violent on either side, for she is op- 
posed to them; but, working without 
fear, and from a sense of duty, she 
can disregard ingratitude, yet re- 
joices when her good services are 
felt and acknowledged. What is it 
to her if republicans think evil of 
royalty, democrats of aristocracy, and 
aristocrats of democracy, when she 
enjoys the advantage of uniting these 
three forms of government in one? 
From anointed autocrats to unwashed 
socialists, all may, if they please, 
learn from her. The illiberal aristocrats 
of Austria have lately taken an admir- 
able lesson, in forming the germ of 
one of those parliaments which offer 
the best promise for representing and 
satisfying, so far as possible, the pub- 
licmind. Divine right and feudalism, 
in their objectionable forms, fell in 
England with Charles I. Representa- 
tive reform has recently regenerated 
the least liberal of our aristocracy. 
The aay of English liberty has 
been well defined to be “the break- 
ing down of the exclusiveness, the 
reunion of the members, and the lib- 
eralizing the opinions,” of a powerful 
territorial aristocracy. The most suc- 
cessful experiment in self-government 
that the world has seen was worked 
out by carefully eschewing any violent 
innovations, and by moulding exist- 
ing institutions to the exigencies of 
the time. From the Crown sprang 
the House of Peers, from this house 
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sprang the House of Commons, and 
from all three our present prosperity 
and oe Political writers have 
insisted very little on the broad fact 
which experience teaches us,—that a 
liberalized aristocracy is the surest 
guarantee of freedom. This result 
accommodated itself to no favourite 
theory, and the favourite practice 
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being, very properly, to call continu- 
ally for progressive liberality, the 
illiberal side of our aristocracy has 
been most frequently held up to view. 
But, as that result has truth to re- 
commend it, it is destined to be more 
willingly accepted by the great Eu- 
ropean community. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL WARS,—IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FOES. 


On the southern verge of Gloucester- 
shire; about six miles from the city of 
Bath, lies a little village. Small as it 
is, it boasts a large ay manor- 
house, a true Elizabethan building, 
with its ground-plan in the form of 
the letter E, and with the usual cha- 
racteristics of tall twisted chimneys, 
innumerable gables, and mullioned 
windows. 

The approach to the house from the 
village road is through a massive 
atone gateway, sculptured with armo- 
rial bearings. A paved path, with 
lawns on either side, and beds of 
strange old-fashioned flowers, leads to 
a terrace, shaded at each end with 
trees : ing up a few more om, 
through a stone porch, with a ponde- 
rous carved oak door, you enter the 
panelled hall, from which branch off 
winding passages leading to the va- 
rious apartments of the mansion. 

If you, my reader, had been in the 
flesh on the morning of Thursday, the 
29th of June, in the year of our Lord 
1643, you might have seen in the par- 
jour of this manor-house a lady, sit- 
ting in a high-backed chair near the 
bow-window, bent in deep attention 
over a book which she held in her 
hand, for her household duties were 
performed for the day. 

She is —_ — e —_ and on 

; no e, langu uty, for a 
% ht whew blooms in her cheeks, 

vigorous health and energy ani- 
mate her fratie. Stately in person, 


a proud yet sweet expression plays 
upon her noble face; a mouth firm, 
decided, rather austere, yet sometimes 
softened by the gentlest of smiles; 
grey eyes, now full of grave, earnest 
thought, now flashing with vivid fire; 
a broad, massive forehead, crowned 
with bright golden hair, which falls in 
sunny waves and curls upon her Van- 
dyked lace collar, and on the dark 
blue velvet cushions of the carved oak 
chair. 

A table by her side is strewn with 
books, and lying carelessly heaped one 
upon another are volumes some of 
which, to an antiquary of the present 
day, would be worth their weight in 
gold. Pamphlets, political and theo- 
logical, of the most opposite opinions, 
repose fully side by side : furious 
High Church essays on the duty of 
passive obedience, and Puritan tracts 
which openly advocate republicanism ; 
Jeremy Taylor’s “Episcopacy Assert- 
ed,” and the bitterest attacks upon 
the Church; with Diurnals, Mercuries, 
Intelligencers, and other newspapers 
of the time, containing full, true, and 
particular accounts of recent battles 
and sieges in “Happy” England. 
Besides all these, which seem to indicate 
that this house is divided against itself, 
there are other books of a different 
and more peaceful nature, such as 
Quarles’ “ Enchiridion” and his “ Di- 
vine Emblems ;”’ Herbert’s poems ; 
several volumes of sermons by divines 
of the Church of England, and a large 
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Book of Common Prayer, magnifi- 
cently bound. 

The lady looks up with a smile ; 
for. all at once the door is thrown 
wide open, and a young man enters, 
singing at the top of his very fine voice, 

“ Ring the bells hackwards: I am all on fire, 


Not all the buckets in a country quire 
Shall quench my rage.” 


“Come hither, Harry. How hand- 
some you look!” said the lady, re- 
garding him with affectionate admi- 
ration. 

There was between these two—the 
man and the woman—a certain like- 
ness, enough perhaps to proclaim 
them brother and sister; and yet 
there was also a great difference, indi- 
cating diversity of character. Their 
features were similar in their clear- 
cut, beautiful form; but Harry’s face 
had riot his sister's look of in- 
tense earnestness and strong resolu- 
tion : his eyes were brilliant, but with 
mirth and fun; and not like hers; 
lighted up with a fervent glow of en- 
thusiasm. His complexion was fair; 
and his hair auburn; his figure tall, 
but slight and boyish ; and altogether 
he looked several years younger than 
his sister. In fact, though he would 
have been mortally offended had you 
called him so—for he had attained the 
mature. age of two-and-twenty—he 
was but a boy. 

Harry and Courtenay North were 
orphans, their father and mother 
beving both died some years before. 
They were all in all to each other ; 
and a childish vow that they had 
made that they would neither of them 
marry, but always live together in 
the old manor-house where they were 
born, had never been revoked. 

Harry was splendidly dressed in the 
height of the picturesque fashion of 
the day, and looked an out-and-out 
cavalier : with his long, flowing hair, 
his moustache with its wicked up- 
turned twist, his plumed hat, and the 
gay gold embroidery on his buff coat, 
and his sword-belt. Courtenay, at her 
brother’s request, had entered into an 
elaborate criticism of the various de- 
tails of his attire, from the white fea- 
ther in his grey beaver to the lawn 
ruffles on his boot-tops; when just as 
she had finished admiring his glitter- 
ing steel. cuirass, she stopt short as 
she took in her hand the fringed end 
of an orange satin scarf, suddenly re- 
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membering why the cuirass and the 
sword by his side were worn. 

“O, Harry !” she exclaimed, implor- 
ingly, “this spoils all—this symbol of 
treason and rebellion! Once more I 
beseech you, if you love me, consider 
before you draw that sword against 
your King!” 

“My dear Courtenay,” replied the 
young man, half in jest and half in 
earnest, “’tis too late. As one of 
your own poets hath said, 


*I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more :” 


Iam bound in honour now to join 
these ‘wicked rebels; or as my 
godly friends would say, ‘having put 
my hand to the plough, I must not 
look back.’” 

“T wish that you had never gone 
to London, and so had your mind 
perverted and corrupted.” 

“Verily, I bless the Lord that He 
hath opened mine eyes,” replied Harry, 
“and shown me the iniquity of my 
former ways, and what a besotted 
fool I was before I fell in with those 
glorious. Parliament men. Yes, this 
sword, Mistress Courtenay, will de- 
a Charles Stuart of many a fol- 
ower before it is sheathed for good, 
you may depend on it.” 

From these few words it may be 
seen that Harry North was not such 
a Cavalier as he looked, and that 
Courtenay was enthusiastically—her 
brother said fanatically—attached to 
the cause of the King. Till within 
the last year Harry had paid but 
little attention to politics ; but during 
a visit to the metropolis, he had be- 
come acquainted with some members 
of Parliament, who pee 
republican views, and yet not being 
strict Puritans enough. to. offend his 
deep-rooted prejudices, had, with very 
little difficulty, induced him to agree 
with them heart and soul ; and hé had 
come home from London, a red-hot 
republican, to the intense grief of 
his sister, who had earnestly laboured 
to change his opinions, but ail in 
vain; and Harry having procured a 
commission as captain in Sir William 
Waller's army—at present quarter- 
ed in Bath—he was that morning 
about to proceed to the city to sée his 
colonel. 

Courtenay said but little more—she 
felt that it was indeed too late; she 
knew that though Harry was easily 
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swayed in lesser matters, in this he 
was inflexible, owing to his havin 
imbibed an intense feeling of person 
dislike to the King (a feeling, by the 
way, by no means common among the 
Puritans, at any rate not at this ear- 
ly stage of the war); and now she 
could only hope and pray, that one 
day he might repent of having fought 
against his sovereign, and make glo- 
rious amends for his rebellion. 

After a few moments’ silence, Harry 
again spoke : 

“John Atherton is coming here at 
noon, and we are going to ride down 
together to Bath and see Colonel 
Sydney.” 

“What sort of man is Colonel Syd- 
ney ¢” 

“Why, he is just what you malig- 
nants would call a bloodthirsty fana- 
tic. To speak more particularly, he is 
a man that would do the cruelest deed, 
and think it a pious work ; and who, 
I have heard, is apt to quote after a 
battle, the text, ‘Cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood,’ 
and soforth.” 

“Can you uphold such a man?” 
asked Courtenay, indignantly. 

“ Faith, I don’t uphold him ; he is 
a brave man, and a good officer, and 
hates Charles Stuart worse than the 
devil ; and that is enough for me.” 

Having thus delivered his opinion 
on what were the necessary qualifi- 
cations of a Puritan colonel, Harry 
turned away, and looked out of the 
window, whistling an air, till Court- 
enay suddenly said— 

“T had quite forgotten to tell you, 
I hada letter this morning from Cou- 
sin Wallingford, wherein she prays me 
tocomeand stay with hera while” —— 

“ Here is John Atherton !” exclaim- 
ed Harry, as the sound of the church 
clock striking twelve was drowned 
in the noise of horses’ feet in the 
road. “Here is John Atherton. Just 
like him, punctual to a moment ; and 
with him Lionel, as I live! I did 
not ask him to come! Now it seems 
to me, Lionel has been here very often 
of late, and he talks to ~ and af- 
fects your company much withal. Is 
our old agreement going to be broken 4 
I shrewdly suspect our worthy friend. 
And, yet, in truth, if you must leave 
me, there is no one | would sooner 
choose for my brother.” 

Courtenay did not blush, or look 
foolish ; but answered rather haugh- 


tily, “Sir Lionel knows me too well, 
to think that I should ever become 
his wife, or the wife of any one else ; 
if that is what you mean. You know 
me too well, Harry,” she added, with 
a sudden change of tone, “to think 
that I should ever leave you.” 

“Hush! here he comes.” 

And with that entered Sir Lionel 
and his brother, Mr., or rather Major, 
for that was the rank he held in the 
Parliamentary army —John Atherton. 

It was difficult to believe that Sir 
Lionel was the elder ; for his fair hair, 
and the gentle, tranquil, expression 
of his soft blue eyes, and, indeed, of 
his whole countenance, gave him a 
more youthful appearance than the 
taller, darker, John, whose grave, 
and ssmewhat commanding manners, 
and a look of settled melancholy on 
his fine and intellectual, but pale and 
careworn, face, and in his deeply- 
sunken eyes, caused him frequently 
to be supposed at least ten years older 
than his real age, of five-and-twenty. 

He had indeed had cause for sor- 
row. The peace of his home had been 
destroyed with the peace of his coun- 
try. Scarcely nine months had passed 
since Sir Walter Atherton, a stern, 
tyrannical man, and a zealous parti- 
san of the King’s, turned John, his 
Puritan son, with a curse, from his 
door; bidding him never darken it 
again. And shortly after the old man 
died, without expressing any desire 
for reconciliation, and without any 
word or token of forgiveness. Nor 
was this all. John had been on the 
point of marriage with a young lady, 
to whom he had been long attached. 5 
but after he had taken the side of 
Parliament, her parents broke off the 
engagement, and she was now about 
to become the wife of another man. 
The young Puritan bore his heavy 
trials with courage; for he had 
espoused the popular cause earnestly 
and conscientiously, firmly believing 
it to be the cause of God. 

From troubles such as these Sir 
Lionel had been exempt ; he was as 
honestly and devoutly a Churchman 
and a Royalist, as his brother was a 
Puritan and a Republican. The only 
persecution to which he had been 
— was that of ridicule, which he 
had plentifully received from some 
of the members of his own party. 
With these persons, greatly to his 
annoyance, he had been compelled to 
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become acquainted for political rea- 
sons ; and they were always taunting 
him with his Puritanism ; for a man, 
Gus they, who would not swear, 
nor drink immoderately, who loved 
liberty as well as loyalty, and who 
reverenced in religion something more 
than the mere name of the Church of 
England, could be no good Cavalier. 
Reflections such as these, he bore 
with his usual placid good-humour, 
calmly conscious of his faithfulness 
to his cause. 

Certainly never was any one so 
misnamed. With the exception of 
courage, a quality he possessed mor- 
ally as well as physically in a great 
degree, there was very little of the 
lion in the quiet, pacific, equable- 
tempered young man. And yet, though 
his sweet and gentle disposition won 
for him the love of all, he had such 
rigid views of truth and honour, so 
stern a hatred of all impiety and vice, 
that he was not loved ‘more than he 
was feared. 

His younger brother inherited all 
the fiery impetuosity that charac- 
terized their race; strong passions, 
subdued, but not destroyed, by his 
numeroussorrows, often broke through 
the austerity of manner which his 
opinions had led him naturally to 
assume. He was more visionary than 
the sober, practical Lionel ; more en- 
thusiastic, though not more sincere, 
in his devotion to his principles ; but 
he resembled his brother in his deep 
conscientiousness, in his supreme un- 
selfishness, and in his spotlessintegrity 
of life, Each earnestly strove to do 
his duty; Lionel, notwithstanding 
any consequences to himself; John, 
notwithstanding any consequences to 
himself, or to others also. They were 
both true lovers of civil and religious 
liberty ; though they entirely differed 
as to the rightful manner in which 
the glorious cause of truth and free- 
dom might be served. Discussions, 
of course, there had been between 
them, which had had the usual ef- 
fect of strengthening each in his own 
opinions ; though not that of embit- 
tering each against the other. Of late 
they had grown wiser; and seeing 
the utter uselessness of controversy, 
each had contented himself with an 
occasional expression of pious horror, 
when any enormity of the opposin 

arty came under his notice ; and ha 
Tet his brother go on undisturbed in 
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his chosen course. Their strong at- 
tachment to one another had not 
been shaken by their conflicting prin- 
ciples ; and each loved and respected 
the other, as a noble-hearted but 
deeply-erring man. 

Immediately after hislast interview 
with Sir Walter, John engaged in the 
army of the Parliament. He was pre- 
sent in several battles ; and every- 
where acquitted himself honourably, 
gaining credit as a brave and wise of- 

cer. As he held a post under Sir 
William Waller, he was now able, for 
the first time since his father’s death, 
to visit his old home, of which his 
brother was become the master. The 
family mansion of the Athertons was 
a large house, with a park attached, 
near the little town of Marshfield, 
and about two miles from the Norths’ 
residence. With Lionel John spent 
all the leisure time he had; and they 
were the same frank, familiar, com- 
ions as in those days when Cava- 
ier and Roundhead were names un- 
known. The Puritan had many deeds 
of his soldier-life to relate, which 
were heard by his brother with min- 
gled feelings of horror at their cause, 
and of admiration of their heroism. 

Lionel, as yet, had served the king 
by his pen only, and not by his sword ; 
however, he was engaged in raising 
a troop of horse, at the head of which, 
he hoped shortly to take his place 
in the Royal army. 

As a large landowner in the county, 
and as a man of the highest moral 
character, he had gained astandingand 
influence hardly to be expected from 
his years, which numbered only seven 
and twenty. People wondered that 
a young baronet, like Sir Lionel 
Atherton, prepossessing, if not hand- 
some, with a good fortune, and many 
noble qualities, was still a bachelor. 
When rallied upon the subject, and 
advised to take a wife, he always 
answered, with a smile and a sigh, 
that he expected ever to remain sin- 
gle; then his questioners would 
darkly hint “unrequited affection ;” 
but the reason of this unaccountable 
conduct, if reason there were, he kept 
entirely secret. 

It was, moreover, a matter of sur- 
_— with many, that Lionel should 
nave chosen for his intimate friend 
Harry North ; a man whose nature 
and disposition seemed in so many 
points utterly diverse from his own. 
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But, as Lionel knew well, underneath 
all the folly and levity which floated 
on the surface of Harry’s character, 
rolled a clear deep stream of truth 
and honour. And a certain fascina- 
tion in his manner and personal ap- 
pearance, joined with a never-ceasin 
flow of spirits, and a really kind and 
affectionate heart, made Harry a uni- 
versal favourite. 

The Athertons were welcomed by 
the Norths with all the warmth and 
familiarity ofan oldestablished friend- 
ship; but it was evident Sir Lionel 
was the favourite with both brother 
and sister. With manners, if quiet, 
yet easy and genial, he was much 
more agreeable in society than the 
stern and unbending John. Opposi- 
tion had taught the latter to assume, 
in his earnest desire of advocating 
the truth, a somewhat harsh and dog- 
matic manner in dealing with any 
one (Lionel always excepted) with 
whom he differed. John and Court- 
enay highly respected and esteemed 
each other ; but their respective bro- 
thers were the only opponents to 
whom either would be disposed to 
show very much toleration. As for 
Harry, he thought Major Atherton a 
good fellow—but spoilt by his fana- 
ticism ; and was regarded by him in 
return, as a rather vain and light- 
minded young man, who did, by no 
means, credit to his cause. 

Captain North, who liked nothing 
better than “chaffing” a Puritan, ex- 
cept “chaffing” a Royalist, had now 
the difficult task of so shaping his 
conversation as to annoy both. He 
began with the Cavalier: “ Lionel, 
your parson at Marshfield will have 
our Commissioners after him before 
long, if I mistake not. I hear he hath 
been seen in a tavern very often of 
late.” 

“Yes,and why?” replied Sir Lionel, 
with, for him, unusual sharpness of 
tone ; but, as Harry knew very well, 
this was a sore subject. “He went 
there to see if he could not reclaim 
some of his wandering flock ; telling 
them they could serve the King better 
by fighting for him than by drinking 
tohim. However, if he be sequestered, 
I shall know well enough the reason 
—he hath been preaching loyalty and 
obedience ;” he continued, in reply to 
Courtenay’s inquiring look, “and hath 
been expounding the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the Romans ; and that is a part 
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of the Bible that doth not suit the 
Roundheads.” 

“‘Prithee, Lionel,” retorted Harry, 
“is there not a part of the Prayer- 
book that doth not suit the malig- 
nants? Dost thou not find it some- 
what inconvenient to pray for the 
welfare of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment at this time assembled?’ 

“Truly, Harry,” answered Lionel, 
with a quiet smile, “are we not com- 
manded to pray for them that despite- 
fully use us, and persecute us ?” 

““For goodness’ sake,” asked Harry, 
a to John, as he found, as 
usual, Lionel was too much for him, 
“why hast thou clothed thyself in 
such a beggarly fashion? What in 
the world has become of the plume 
in thy hat, and thy lace collar, and 
the broidery on thy coat, and why 
hast thou donned that hideous sword- 
belt, and still more hideous sword ? 
Why canst thou not dress thyself like 
a gentleman, as thou art ?” 

“T have told you before, that I 
hold it neither becoming us as men, 
or as Christians, to deck ourselves in 
gold, silver, or costly array ; but as 
becometh those professing godliness, 
with good works. And think you it 
is meet for poor, sinful, mortals, who 
are but dust and ashes, and more 
particularly we, whose lives stand in 
Jeopardy every hour, and whose liber- 
ties are in danger of being taken from 
us ; think you, Harry North, it is meet 
for us to spend time and money in 
that which is but vanity, and in things 
which minister unto the flesh ?” 

“ Because we are ashes, therefore, 
we must wear sackcloth. Sackcloth 
and ashes! That is just the way with 
you gloomy ones. Faith, I take life 
easier than you; I see no piety in 
making myself miserable, or wearing 
clothes unseemly for a gentleman.” 

“Nor, verily, do I,” replied John. 
“But what I would say is, that we 
who have a great and serious work to 
do in the world, and who have to 
break our dearest earthly ties for the 
sake of our country and the Gospel— 
our foes being of our own household, 
it behoveth us to watch and to be 
sober, to be serious and prayerful, 
and to give up those amusements, 
which, it may be, are harmless and in- 
nocent in oe times. Can we be 
light-hearted and jovial, when Eng- 
land is sore afflicted} when the blood 


of our brethren, slain in the righteous 
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cause, crieth to heaven for vengeance 
upon our oppressors ?” 

“T often speak somewhat in this 
manner,” said Sir Lionel, addressing 
Courtenay, “to those who honour the 
King more than they fear God, and 
who bring reproach upon our glorious 
cause by their follies and vices; 
thinking that because the Roundheads 
are grave and strict, therefore, they 
would show their loyalty best by their 
licence, and their dislike of rebellion, 
by their dislike of religion.” 

“Tf I were on your side, Lionel,” 
said Harry, “1 should look grave 
enough ; I should be miserable to 
think what a confounded fool I was, 
to risk life and fortune ; and all be- 
cause the man, Charles Stuart, should 
be king. And such a king! mean, 
treacherous, hypocrite !” 

“ Harry,” cried Courtenay, passion- 
ately, while John looked displeased 
at his intemperate language, “you are 
one of those who despise dominion, 
and who delight in speaking evil of 
dignities.” 

“T do not despise dominion. Am 
I not fighting because I would have 
a most glorious dominion ; the great- 
est men in the greatest power ; and 
homage paid to genius—not to a 
golden crown? And methinks, John, 
we should then have the laugh against 
the malignants ; for see you not how 
they are always casting in our teeth, 
that ‘the powers that be are ordained 
of God? Now powers being many, 
clearly cannot mean a king, who is 
but one ; but must refer to a house 
of Parliament, or Commonwealth. 
What say you to my argument, my 
worthy Major ?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” an- 
swered John, “I am nigh wearied of 
argument. The time has past for 
arguing for the truth ; the time has 
come to die for it.” 

“ Hum—well, as to truth, how am 
I to know what is the truth? Every 
one swears that he is fighting for the 
truth, and that if any one will be kind 
enough to give him an opportunity, 
he will be most happy to become a 
martyr for it. According to our own 
showing, we are all of us in the right ; 
and yet half of us want to cut the 
throats of the other half. And there’s 
Sir Lionel Atherton ; to-day, the best 
friend I have in the world ; to-morrow, 
mayhap he'll run me through with 
his sword.” 
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“God forbid!” exclaimed Lionel, 
starting. 
“And,” continued Harry, not heed- 
ing the interruption, “if you go to 
one godly divine, he’ll tell 

a 


ou that 
nee wn sleeves and all, are de 
jure divino ; and that all other clergy 
but the episcopalian are grievous 
wolves devouring the flock ; and that 
if you do not humbly and thankfully 
take all the blows and kicks that 
your princes and governors are graci- 
ously pleased to bestow upon you, 
you shall receive unto yourself dam- 
nation. If you go to another godly 
divine, he’ll tell you that the first 
godly divine is a priest of Baal; that 
the Church of England is Antichrist, 
and the Beast of the Revelations ; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the Man of Sin. Moreover, he’ll tell 
you to be so loyal and faithful to the 
King as to take up arms against him 
when ‘tis for his good; that is, for 
the King, and against his evil advisers. 
Now, I call that sheer cant and hypo- 
crisy. If ever I meet in battle that 
cursed old villain, Charles Stuart— 
hold your peace there, ye malignants 
—I shall put a pistol to his head with 
the greatest pleasure in life.” 

“The time will come,” said John, 
very solemnly ; for he was shocked 
and disgusted by Harry’s levity; 
“the time will come, when God will 
show the difference between those 
who are in deed and in truth on His 
side and those who do the Devil’s 
work in the Lord’s name. And God 
will exact a heavy reckoning from 
those who have troubled our Israel. 
He knoweth those who have brought 
these miseries upon our bleedin 
country, and those who have, indeed, 
used their utmost endeavours for 
peace, and who really desire the ad- 
vancement of liberty, and the true 
Protestant religion. God judge be- 
tween us, and defend the right !” 

“Amen!” gaid both Lionel and 
Courtenay, with great earnestness. 

“Faith, it seems to me, that we are 
holding a conventicle here,” yawned 
the incorrigible Harry. 

“And the time will come,” con- 
tinued John, suddenly turning round 
upon him ; “whenyou,andsuchasyou, 

arry North, will have to choose 
which you will serve.” 

“T cry you mercy, John Atherton,” 
pies exclaimed Harry. “ What 

ave I done to merit an exhortation? 
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I hate the King, and love the Parlia- 
ment—what would you more? Can 
I not be on your side, without swear- 
ing to all your whims and fancies ? 
Go and preach to those malignants, 
if you must preach—and, under your 
favour, we'll now change the subject ; 

ow’ll find discoursing on the ungod- 
iness of your enemies more profitable 
than discoursing on the ungodliness of 
your friends.” 

Lionel, taking a seatnear Courtenay, 
began turning over the books and 
pamphlets on the table. ‘What have 
we here ?” he cried, as he took up a 
perfectly rabid tract on the duty of 
passive obedience. “Surely, you like 
not this?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Courtenay; 
“that is Harry’s. He delights in 
getting pamphlets by the most violent 
writers of either side, and then read- 
ing me choice passages therefrom.” 

ionel laughed ; then turning to 


George Herbert’s poems, a book far 
more congenial to histastes, Courtenay 
and he were soon deep in criticism 
and admiration of the same. 

The two “ Puritans,” after talking a 
little while apart to each other, evi- 
dently on business, rose to take their 
departure. “I suppose, Lionel,” said 
Harry, “it is of no use asking you to 
come with us, and see how the loyal 
city of Bath is oppressed and perse- 
cuted ?” 

“T thank you, no; I have no wish 
to run my head into the lion’s den.” 

“Farewell then to ye, malignants.” 

Courtenay looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw her brother run gaily 
down the steps and mount his horse ; 
while John followed soberly after ; 
= she watched them fairly out of 
sight. 

ionel looked at Courtenay, as he 
always did whenever he had an op- 
portunity. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


“So the die is cast,” Lionel said at 
length ; “and Harry is a rebel.” 

“Even so,” replied Courtenay, very 
sorrowfully. 

“In sooth, I cannot understand 
him ; with my knowledge of his cha- 
racter I should certainly have sup- 
posed that he would have been on 
our side ; truly, in all but the vital 
point, he is a cavalier. Maybe, we 
ought to change places ; for some of 
my graceless acquaintances tell me I 
am a Puritan at heart, because I am 
often times sad and cast down. But, 
in truth, there is cause enough to 
make the lightest heart heavy; and 
though, with Harry, I see no piety in 
being miserable, yet I think there is 
sufficient reason in being so. We 
must mourn that our country calls 
us to draw our swords against our 
friends and brethren; and that, in 
our glorious cause we may have to 
take the life of many a brave and 
virtuous, but misguided man. Tis 
not enough that we should die; we 
may be called on to sacrifice lives 
more precious to us than our own.” 

During a silence which followed, 
the remembrance of private troubles 
and anxieties again pressed heavily 
upon the mind which had almost be- 
gun to forget them ; and Lionel added, 


in an eons manner, “I am in a 
great perplexity.” 

“Are you, Sir Lionel?’ asked 
Courtenay. “Can I be of any ser- 
vice ; is there = I can do for you?” 

“Indeed, no—I think not—and yet, 
maybe—well, I will tell you. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance (who being 
suspected by the Parliament, cannot 
have the needful communication with 
his Majesty’s ‘General) is about to 
intrust me with the care of some 
most important and valuable papers, 
relative to a design, of which, I may 
say only, that it is a matter of great 
concernment to his Majesty’s service; 
and most terrible consequences woul 
result from its discovery by our ene- 
mies. Now, these despatches I am 
charged to deliver to the Marquis of 
Hertford himself, at his quarters at 
Bradford, directly the whole packet 
is ready, which will be next Saturday 
morning ; or else to find a trustworthy 
messenger by whom to send them. 
Well, last night, I had intelligence 
from Mr. eaten at Hetling 
House, in Bath, that on Saturday 
several gentlemen of quality and in- 
fluence will pass through the city, on 
their way to Oxford, and that he 
greatly desires that I would meet 
them at his house, where they will 
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halt for a few hours; because my 
presence is necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of another scheme concerning his 
Majesty’s service. Now, how to per- 
form both duties, I know not. I can- 
not take the despatches to the General 
before I repair to this meeting in the 
city ; for they will not be finished 
early enough; and I am requested to 
be with these gentlemen by eleven 
o’ the clock. Neither ought I put off 
going to Bradford till afterwards ; 
for, as I said before, I must deliver 
these papers as soon as possible after 
they are ready, and it is needful that 
they should be in his lordship’s hands 
by noon, at the latest. Vet, I can 
scarcely refuse going to Hetling House; 
Mr. Hungerford says that they must 
have my counsel and opinion on va- 
rious matters. So, you see what it is 
to be up to one’s eyes in plots and 
schemes; and to be ‘a gentleman of 
influence,’ as they are pleased to call 
me. Most unhappily, a very trust- 
worthy person, whom I have before 
employed in such matters, is going to 
leave this part of the country to-mor- 
row, on business of his own; and no 
persuasions of mine can induce him 
to stay over Saturday. Besides him, 
I know of no one in whom I could 
sufficiently confide, to send with the 
despatches to the Marquis. You know 
not of any one, I suppose, who would 
be both a skilful and trustworthy 
messenger ?” 

“T will go,” replied Courtenay, 
quietly. 

“You, Mistress Courtenay !” 

“Why not? See, I think it is or- 
dained by Providence that I should 
be the bearer of your despatches ; for 
this very morning, there was brought 
me a letter from my cousin, who lives 
in Wiltshire, asking me to visit her 
on Saturday ; now, I must pass nigh 
Bradford on my way thither ; Harry 
will suspect nought ; for I often go to 
see her. Let me have your papers, 
and my life on it, but I will give them 
into the Lord Marquis’s own hands 
before noon on Saturday.— What, will 

ou not trust me ? here did you 
earn these suspicions? Have I ever 
given you cause to doubt my loyalty 
or prudence? You thought me worthy 
to be employed last spring to take 
that letter to your friend at Bristol, 
when I was going there with Harry ; 
you said that that also was an import- 
ant matter ; you even taught me a ci- 
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riend; and though the letter was after 
all sent by other hands, you know well 
enough the only reason for the altera- 
tion in the plan was, that Harry wish- 
ed to put off our journey till another 
time. Have I done any thing since to 
forfeit your confidence? These doubts 
are unworthy alike of you and me, 
Sir Lionel.” 

“Nay, in truth, you wrong me, 
Mistress Courtenay,’ he answered 
anxiously. “Could I ever doubt your 
loyalty or discretion? But when I 
asked you to take my letter, as you 
were going to that gentleman’s house 
with your brother, there was no dan- 
ger in the design ; for my friend was 
then thought by all to be on the side 
of the Parliament ; neither at that 
time, which is more to the point, had 
that resolution been passed by the 
House of Commons, that no woman 
employed by the king’s party as a 
spy or letter-carrier, should have 
mercy shown her by reason of her 
sex; but should meet with death. 
Could I send you on such a mission, 
when I know, if it be discovered by 
the rebels, death—O Mistress Courte- 
nay, I shudder to think of it !—death 
would be the consequence. Nay, by 
my honour, you must not go. I should 
not know a moment’s peace until you 
were returned in safety. How could 
I reconcile it to my conscience to let 
you encounter such fearful danger ?” 

“How could you reconcile it to 
your conscience if any harm resulted 
from your neglecting either of your 
engagements? You cannot plead as 
an excuse want of a messenger, whilst 
you have one so ready and willing to 
do his Majesty a service, however 
dangerous. And what is my life, that 
you should be so chary of it? Is it 
more precious than those which 

rish ~. by | jin the cause of 

oyalty? Who am I, that should stay 

at home in peace and security, while 
thousands are suffering and inn in 
our land for that cause for which I 
gladly would suffer and die? Dol 
not love my sovereign and my country 
as faithfully as they? Why seek to 
deprive me of one poor opportunity, 
wherein I may show that devotion 
which I feel? Long have I mourned, 
that there is no work for me to do; 
that Iam not counted worthy to suffer 

rsecution’; but must pass my days 
in ignoble ease, O, that I were a 
38 


1m that I might explain it to your 
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man! I would fight as bravely as any 
of ye; and as calmly and as cheer- 
fully meet my death. I will take no 
denial. Sir Lionel, you must see that 
it is your duty to lay aside your fears 
as to my safety; and be thankful for 
loyalty, I think, 


a messenger, whose 
you cannot impeach. 

Lionel looked at her impassioned 
face, which glowed with lofty enthu- 
siasm ; but was more than ever reso- 
lute and determined in its expression ; 
and he felt that, indeed, she would 
take no denial—for no rock could 
be more immoveable than was Cour- 
tenay in the path of duty. She well 
knew that Lionel could have no other 
objection than that he had already 
made to her proposition; and the 
thought of the attending risk only 
made her more eager for the under- 
taking. “It shall never be said that 
a North shrank from danger,” she 
proudly thought. 

“You have the heart of a hero!” 
Lionel involuntarily exclaimed ; then 
added, in a voice of deep emotion, 
“JT can say no more. I will not dis- 
please you by any further mention of 
the danger you contemn; nor will I 
repeat what trouble and inquietude I 
shall suffer while you are away—but 
I will speak no further of myself; 
T will only thank you with most fer- 
vent gratitude ; for you by this rend- 
er a great service to the king; greater 
than you have any idea of. You say 
truly that it is my duty to accept your 
offer. I cannot indeed lay aside my 
fears, and forget the danger—but it 
is my duty ; unless, which may heaven 
grant, I find some one else to take 
the despatches. But, at present, I 
see no hope of that.” 

“Sir Lionel, I have to thank you,” 
said Courtenay gently, the stern look 
upon her countenance softening into 
asmile. “I thank you very much ; 
for thus the earnest wish and a 
of my heart will be accomplished. 
And now,” she continued, “let us 
make our necessary arrangements.” 

“Before we settle any thing, let me 
ask you, Mistress Courtenay, whether 
you think it unlikely, that in these 
unhappy times, Harry may wish to 
accompany you himself to your cou- 
sin’s house, which wili, of course, 
render your journey fruitless ?”’ 

“T have thought of that; but, 
luckily, he is going to Bath on Satur- 
day, and will start soon after day- 
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break. As he will be on duty, (duty, 
forsooth !) he cannot put off his visit 
until another day; so we have no 
reason to fear difficulty from that 
quarter.” 

“But Harry may not like your pass- 
ing through our army’s quarters at 
Bradford, and may wish you, for 
greater safety, to make a circuit of 
the place, or to ride by some other 
road (”” 

“Most likely he will; so would 
not the best plan be, to arrange a 
meeting at some place—some inn— 
without the town ?” 

“True,” answered Lionel. “ Let 
me consider ; there is the inn at the 
sign of the Crown, on the Bradford 
road—that would be a good place ; 
you could halt there on the pretence 
of refreshment, and so on; and I will 
send this afternoon a letter, to tell 
the marquis ofall ourarrangements, by 
the trustworthy messenger I spoke of. 
I would go and see his lordship my- 
self, but T have to-day an engagement 
at the house of the writer of these 
despatches; where I must stay till 
Saturday morning, to settle some of 
our matters. Now, for greater safety, 
I shall ask his lordship to come and 
meet you himself at the inn ; for, in 
the first place, you know him well 
by sight ; so there ean be no chance 
of a mistake ; and secondly, this de- 
sign is of so important and particular 
a nature, that it is of the greatest 
consequence that none, not even, for 
a time, his lordship’s officers, should 
know the exact bearing of some of 
the secret intelligence contained in 
these papers, or that any such scheme 
is afoot. The despatches are written 
in a peculiar cipher, with which the 
marquis is well acquainted; not in 
that 1 generally use ; but in the one 
which f explained to you last spring ; 
a cipher known only to a very few of 
the king’s party. I will bring the 
packet here on Saturday morning” — 

“Stay, Sir Lionel,” interrupted 
Courtenay ; “I think suspicions might 
be awakened by your again coming to 
this house; and though Harry would 
be away, he would be sure to hear of 
it on his return ; and might then ask 
me questions, not the easiest to an- 
swer. Now, you know my house- 
keeper—the good old soul—his Ma- 
jesty hath not a more loyal or trust- 
worthy subject in his dominions— 
think you not that it would be the 
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best way to send her to your house 
to fetch the papers? I can so order 
matters, that none shall know aught 
of her being out ; and she would die, 
rather than reveal that she had been 
on such an errand.” 

Lionel smiled at the thought of the 
old housekeepér being engaged in 
their dark designs ; but agreed with 
Courtenay that it would be the least 
dangerous method of receiving the 
despatches ; as Harry’s curiosity might 
certainly prove very inconvenient ; 
and Lionel did not wish to incur the 
captain’s violent anger, the certain 
qqueyanite of his discovery of the 
piot. 

“My feelings towards my friends 
and relations,” said Courtenay, “shall 
never stand in the way of the duty I 
owe to my God and my king; yet I 
would try to save Harry from the 
vexation and annoyance he would be 
sure to feel if it ever came to his 
knowledge that I had been engaged 
in such an undertaking.” 

For a little while longer they talk- 
ed over their arrangements; both 
knowing that it was their last and 
only interview, ransacking their minds 
for every thing that was needful to 
be said, till Lionel rose at last, and 
they went out and stood together 
for a few minutes in the cool, shady, 
porch. 

That afternoon was bright and sun- 
shiny; not too hot, for a soft breeze 
came scented with hay from the dis- 
tant fields, and roses and honeysuckles 
from the garden beneath the terrace ; 
it made the aspens and acacias rustle 
and quiver. Avery lovely picture of 
woods, and hills, and valleys they 
might have seen from that great stone 
porch, had they cared to notice what 
their eyes unconsciously looked on. 

“Well,” said Lionel, “on Satur- 
day afternoon I hope to be able to go 
to Bradford, and hear from the Gene- 
rals own lips the praise of your hero- 
ism. But, oh, I cannot think how I 
shall live till I learn of your safety, 
and if” —— 

He stopt short; shuddering with 
sickening terror at the bare possi- 
bility: his face grew deadly white, 
and he was forced to turn away to 
_ his tearful eyes and quivering 

ips. 

Rianne moved at his evident 
distress, and knowing nothing but 
a strong sense of duty could ever 
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have induced him to let her go, 
om in her gentlest tone to reassure 


m. 

“Fear not, Sir Lionel ; fear not for 
me. If they make me prisoner, they 
do but give me the glory of suffering 
for conscience sake ; and if they take 
my life, what then? I will say, with 
Esther of old, if I perish, I perish. 
. ‘or God and my country I shall 

ie!” 

“We trust too much, I think,” she 
went on aftera pause; “ we trust too 
much that God will always lead us in 
an easy path, or for ever remove all 
difficulties from about us; we should 
rather trust that He will give us 
strength to stand fast in all the sad 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life. We hope too much for a very 
peaceful way to Heaven, instead of 
calling to mind that they who would 
live godly in this world, shall suffer 
persecution. But let persecution 
come! yea, ‘though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil.’ ” 

Lionel clasped Courtenay’s hand 
in his, and looked upon her with 
deep solemn tenderness. For awhile 
he could scarcely trust himself to 
speak ; at last, in a low but earnest 
voice, he said, “The Lord hear thee 
in the day of trouble ; the name of 
the God of Jacob defend thee.” 

“ Amen,” said Courtenay, bowing 
her head. And so they took fare- 
well. 

When Harry came home that even- 
ing Courtenay informed him that she 
intended visiting her cousin on the 
following Saturday. Harry at first 
demurred a little, by reason of the 
unsettled state of the country, and 
still more because he could not ac- 
ouene her himself. At length he 
yielded to her persuasions, and pro- 
mised to obtain for her a pass, with- 
out which travelling in those days 
was perfectly unsafe. But, unfor- 
tunately, Harry, reckless enough in 
other matters, was only too solicitous 
for his sister’s safety, and swore, or 
something very likeit, that she should 
not go unless under the protection of 
a certain pious old corporal who had 
lived in the village. Courtenay was 
utterly discomfited at the idea of being 
accompanied by a Roundhead soldier; 
however, there was no help for it ; the 
trifling objections she dared to make 
were all overruled by Harry, and she 
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was obliged to accept the proposal 
with as good a grace as possible, for 
fear of giving rise to suspicions that 
a visit to her cousin was not the pri- 
mary object of her journey. 

She hoped that now, having more- 
over given him a promise that she 
would not ride through the town of 
Bradford, Harry would raise no more 
difficulties ; but a little while after 
he suddenly looked up from the 
book he was reading, and asked, 
with an expression of Tein suspicion 


in his dark eyes, “ Courtenay, what 
did Lionel Atherton come for to- 


‘What did he come for? Why, I 
ppose to pay us a visit, as he often 
doth. I know not of any other 
reason,” she answered, feeling certain 
that it was only as an after-thought 
that Lionel had informed her of his 
difficulty, yet growing rather hot. 
“Well, but prithee, Courtenay, did 
he not stay here a long while in 
rivate conference with you; and was 
it not on matters of the most import- 
ant and confidential kind ?” 
“ Private conference !” she exclaim- 
ed, horror-struck, flushing scarlet 
to the roots of her hair, and then 


THE 
BY PROFESSOR 


Tue Cid has been the most popular 
hero in Spain ; and the Poem of the 
Cid is the most ancient monument of 
the language and literature of that 
country. There has been a general 
tendency among dry investigators and 
historians to disbelieve the existence 
of those a a deeds are od 

tuated in popular songs and dit- 
on The sok 200 of the Cid has 
been contested. During the fifteenth 
century poets and historians of the 
Spanish Peninsula expressed their 
doubts respecting several of the tra- 
ditions on the subject of the national 
hero, then current among the peo- 
ple. At the commencement of this 
century, a learned Spaniard, Masdeu, 
influenced by the improbabilities and 
fanciful episodes which he found in an 
old chronicle of the Cid, published a 
refutation of it. He came to the con- 
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oy ashy pale; “What mean 
ou ?” 

“Why, if thou wouldst have me 
speak plainly, hath not Lionel been 
avowing the state of his heart? Eh, 
Mistress Courtenay? Nay, come now, 
confess ; I swear by those blushing 
cheeks it must have been so.” 

“You foolish boy,” replied his 
sister, with a laugh, set completely at 
her ease, and too joyful at the relief 
from her fears to rate him for his 
presumption; “ you foolish boy, if 
that is what you mean, know, Sir 
Lionel is far too wise to speak a word 
of such matters tome. Have I not 
told you before that I never have 
thought, nor ever could think, of him 
otherwise than as a friend? As such 
I doesteem and honour him—nothing 
more. You rebel and traitor, you are 
more to me than the most loyal- 
hearted cavalier that ever drew a 
sword for King Charles.” 

“Mistress, I am highly honoured,” 
said Harry, bowing low ; and curio- 
sity and brotherly affection being both 
satisfied, he returned to his book, 
which was that pamphlet on passive 
obedience that had excited Lionel’s 
disgust. 


CID. 


DE VERICOUR. 


clusion that there was nothing certain 
and well founded on the celebrated 
Cid, that deserved a place in the his- 
tory of the nation; and that, after 
having carefully studied the subject, 
he must express his belief that noth- 
ing positive is known about Rodrigue 
Diaz the Campéador, not even his 
mere existence, as there were other 
Castilians of that name, with the same 
surname. 

This absolute negation, not only of 
some of the fabulous episodes in the 
history of the popular hero, but of the 
man himself, met with abundant and 
indignant refutations; and among 
these, testimonies resulting from new 
researches appear irrefragable. For 
instance, if among the ancient tredi- 
tions relating to the Cid, some of them 
are evidently fabulous—created by 
the popular imagination—others bear 
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all the characteristics of truth ; thus, 
all that refers to the incidents of the 
conquest of Valencia is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the Arabic traditions 
and chronicles; and it cannot be ad- 
mitted that two rival nations, would 
form a ridiculous plot and understand 
each other in thé most minute circum- 
stances, in order to create a fictitious 
hero, and attribute to him an imagin- 
ary policy and imaginary exploits. It 
is, therefore, we believe, well estab- 
lished in Spain, that the existence of 
no character in history is more posi- 
tive and certain than that of the Cid. 
His real life and adventures only re- 
main to be cleared from the popular 
exaggerations which followed the ro- 
mantic epoch ae which appeared 
the great Castilian hero. 

This eventful and remarkable phase 
in the history of Spain is the period 
when the Christians had conquered 
part of the territory of the Peninsula 
from the Arabs : they were in posses- 
sion of Navarre, Galicia, the Asturias, 
Leon, Castile, part of Aragon, when 
Ferdinand the Great was preparing 
his conquest of Portugal. In the 
meantime the Arabic colinienen was 
declining. The dynasty of the Omay- 
ads came to a close. It had reigned 
with great splendour for nearly three 
centuries over Mohammedan Spain. 
The Khalife Hescham—addicted to 
poetry and music—plunged into the 
slumbers of the East, neglecting the 
most urgent duties of the government. 
He was deposed. The Arabs, per- 
suaded that the Almighty had ‘with- 
drawn his protection from the race of 
Omayah, rejected the claims of the last 
descendant of it; and from that day 
commenced the destruction of the unity 
which had been the most powerful 
basis of the ancient Arabic empire of 
es the central government, with a 

reme head, ceased to exist. Grad- 

oie all the most important cities, 
Toledo, Saragossa, Valencia, Seville, 
formed asmany independentstates, go- 
verned by Cheiks, Emirs, or Governors, 
under different denominations, which 
are generally translatedin the Spanish 
chronicles by the title of king. Such 
a state of things was highly favour- 
able tothe conquests of the Christians, 
whose warfare against the Arabs was, 
in reality, nothing less than a restora- 
tion and a crusade at the same time, 
of many centuries’ duration. This 
period, therefore, was one of those 
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moments so frequent in history, when 
circumstances seem to combine an 
prepare a field for the activity of a 
man gifted with a fearless, adven- 
turous genius, thirsting for fortune 
and glory; and it was at this period 
appeared the national hero of S ain, 
Rodriguez Diaz de Bivar, the Cid, the 
Campéador. 

Little is known about the early his- 
tory of the Cid. The details of his 
life have been carried off by the 
stream of time. Even the precise 
date of his birth has been a subject 
of controversy. It seems, however, 
now, that he must have been born in 
1030. Nothing certain is known about 
his family. In the Poem of the Cid, 
one of his enemies intends to insult 
him by calling him a miller ; but this 
could not be taken for an historical 
assertion, it may only be a testimony 
of his not having been of noble Cas- 
tilian blood. The most plausible 
conjecture is, that he belonged to an 
honourable family of citizens at Bur- 
gos. In the Cronica rimada, Rodri- 
guez, in a jocose mood, ismade tospeak 
of himself as being the son of a mer- 
chant. This Cronica rimada is a po- 
etical history of the youth of the Cid, 
discovered among the manuscripts of 
the Imperial Library in Paris, and pub- 
lished some years ago in Germany by 
Mr. Francisque Michel, with the as- 
sistance of Ferdinand Wolf. It is sup- 
posed to have been composed some 
twenty or thirty years before the great 
“ Poem of the Cid, ” which relates the 


last _ of the Spanish hero and his 


death ; and, whilst the Poem is a na- 
tional monument, the Cronica is de- 
void of any historical or literary value. 
It is a wretched composition, without 
a shadow of moral sentiment. Its 
author was no doubt inspired by read- 
ing the romances of chivalry of his 
time, and appears to have collected, 
without any judgment, or the sim- 
discrimination, all the stories, 
nds, and ridiculous anecdotes 
which were then current on the popu- 

he hero, and have thrown them pro- 
miscuously together, without any in- 
telligence. Among those legends, 
however, there are some which have 
had the privilege of inspiring the ge- 
— of great poets, and others which 
r very p ” le, however mag- 

oa ty apes pular imagination. But 

ni pop traditions are the only do- 
cuments existing on the youth of the 
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Cid, those which refer to military 
facts atid expeditions, when corrobor- 
ated by the chronicles, often of both 
the Spaniards and the Arabs, may be 
admitted as well-established events. 
Thus, we may believe that during one 
of those perpetual combats and en- 
counters between the Christians and 
the Arabs of Spain, Rodriguez hav- 
ing restored to liberty the Moham- 
medan kings, whom he had taken 
prisoner, received from them the sur- 
name of Uid, or lord. The word 
Campeador, pre-eminent Champion, 
became subsequently another surname 
of the Cid. In the ancient Latin 
chartas can be found Campiator, or 
Campidator,and Campiductor, which 
seem to be the translation of the old 
Spanish word ; but it is singular that 
the Cid, in his public acts, generally 
confined hifnself to this surname in 
his signature: Berganza has seen a 
privilege granted by the Spanish hero 
to thé monastery of Aguilar, which is 
sighed Campiator. 

Let us, therefore, state the princi- 
pal historical events of the life of the 
Cid, which are accepted as authentic, 
or corroborated by the Spanish and 
Arabic chronicles. If other person- 
ages, his contemporaries, received also 
the appellation of Cid, as stated by the 
sceptics, Rodriguez Diaz is the only 
one who has passed down to posterity 
with that surname. He obtained it 
after a great exploit and an act of 
magnanimity ; and, although the de- 
tails of his previous life are unknown, 
it is certain that he was already cele- 
brated, when he accompanied King 
Fernando I. in the conquest of Por- 
tugal (1055—1060), where he distin- 
guished himself by his valour. His 
services to the king must have been 
remarkable, for, at the death of Fer- 
nando L., the Cid was occupying in 
the State a most important post. 
This Fernando, at his death (1085), 
divided his kingdom among his echil- 
dren: to the eldest son, Sancho, he 
left Castile ; to Alonzo, Leon ; to Gar- 
cia, Galicia and — of Portugal 
recently conquered; he bequeathed also 
an appanage to each of his two daugh- 
ters, the town of Toro to Elvira, and 
Zamora to Urraca. Such a subdivi- 
sion of the sovereignty was in accord- 
anéé with the ideas and manners of 
those times, but became the source of 
deplorable dissensions, similar to those 
that had taken place a century and 


a-half before, at the partition of the 
great Carolingian empire. The Cid 
remained in the service of the King 
of Castile. With the impetuosity, 
ambition, and thirst for activity that 
characterized him, it was not probable 
that he would inspire feelings of mo- 
deration in the new king, who was of 
a violent temper, and brooding over 
projects of conquests and spoliations. 

Soon after his accession, the King 
of Castile commenced his career of war- 
fare. Hisfirst campaign wasnotagainst 
his brothers, but against the King of 
Navarre ; the chronicles are barren on 
the subject of this first expedition ; they 
merely affirm explicitly that the King 
of Castile intrusted the royal stand- 
ard and the command of his army 
to the Cid. On the following year, 
Sancho attacked his brother Alonzo, 
King of Leon, and defeated him at 
the battle of Lilantada, in which the 
Cid is said to have fought valiantly. 
The two or three following years were 
taken up by the aggressions of the 
King of Castile on his brother Garcia, 
King of Galicia, whom he dethroned. 
In 1071 Sancho and Alonzo were again 
in arms. They came to encamp at 
the head of their armies, near the vil- 
lage of Golpejara, on the banks of the 
river Carrion. In a first encounter 
the Castilians were vanquished, forced 
to abandon their camp and the field 
of battle, and to commence a retreat ; 
but during the night of repose, which 
was to be followed by a continuation 
of the retreat and, perhaps, a greater 
defeat and slaughter, the Cid roused 
the courage of his crest-fallen king, 
vehemently urged him to attack the 
enemy in the dead of night, whilst the 
soldiers, full of confidence after their 
victory, were tranquilly reposing in the 
very tents which the Castilians had 
abandoned on the previous evening, 
assuring him of a complete victory 
which would wash away the stain of 
the retreat. Sancho assented wil- 
lingly. The army was hastily rallied 
and silently led on the men of Leon, 
who, plunged into a profound sleep, 
were most of them slaughtered. Alonzo, 
hopeless, sought his safety in flight ; 
he was discovered in a neighbouring 
church, and sent a prisoner to Burgos. 
Ali the Spanish chronicles, with a very 
few exceptions, relate this episode 
_ the heroic intervention of the 


King Sancho had no sooner taken 
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panneanion of the dominions of his two 
yrothers, than he resolved to deprive 
his sisters of the appanages they had 
received from their father. Elvira 
gave up Toro without resistance ; but 
Urraca refused to yield, and the king 
came to besiege Zamora, which offered 
a vigorous resistance ; he was prepar- 
ing to storm the city, when a man of 
that city, wandering unsuspected about 
the Castilian camp, surprised the king, 
unguarded and defenceless, and i 
him dead with his lance. The Cid 
was present at this siege, and as usual 
was conspicuous by his extraordinary 
feats of arms. One day, in a sally of 
the Zamorans, he found himself alone 
against fifteen enemies, whom he 
struck down or obliged to fly. He be- 
held the murder of his king at some 
distance, and rushed in pursuit of the 
murderer, who escaped, owing to the 
swiftness of his horse, and re-entered 
the city. The name of this man, 
Bellido Dolfos, has been preserved by 
history, and has become proverbial in 
Spain. 

When Alonzo, the defeated King of 
Leon, was a prisoner at Burgos, he 
obtained his life and partial liberty by 
consenting to enter the monastic life ; 
he was conducted to a convent, took 
the vows as well as the cowl, and was 
left as one dead to the world; but he 
found the means of escaping from the 
monastery, and took refuge at the 
Moorish Court of the Emir of Toledo, 
Almamoun, who had been his ally. 
The Arabic chronicles expatiate on 
the munificent and generous hospi- 
tality of the Mohammedan Prince to 
Alonzo, as well as on his affection for 
his guest. The latter, on the other 
hand, often fought for him success- 
fully against the Arabchiefs, his neigh- 
bours. Nevertheless, there existed 
among the Arabs of Toledo a secret 
foreboding that the Christian prince 
might prove at a future time a dan- 
gerous foe, whilst Alonzo could not 
contemplate without bitterness this 
beautiful city of Toledo lost to Chris- 
tendom, nor banish the hope that 
some day it might be recovered. As 
soon as Alonzo received a secret in- 
telligence of the death of his brother 
eat, he hastened to return to Leon, 
where his subjects hailed him again 
as their king; his brother Garcia, on 
beholding is former subjects, the 
Galicians, ready to follow the example 
of the people of Leon, declared war 
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against him; Alonzo,asstated by some 
chroniclers, invited him to an amic- 
able interview, during which he had 
him treacherously seized and thrown 
into the dungeons of the Castle of 
Luna, where he remained the rest of 
his life. Other chronicles affirm that 
Garcia was thus taken treacherously 
by Sancho and thrown into the prison, 
from which Alonzo had not the gen- 
erosity to deliver him. 

Alonzo, now master of Leon, Galicia, 
and part of Portugal, was the only 
prince of the royal family who could 
pretend to the throne of Castile. The 
Castilians, although not having a 
great confidence in him, offered oS 
the crown, but on a somewhat humili- 
ating condition, which was, to swear 
that he had taken no part, in any 
way, in the murder of his brother 
Sancho. Alonzo gave his consent; 
but what knight would be bold enough 
to receive such an oath at the hands 
of his master and sovereign? Here 
again appears, with a great historical 
importance, the figure of the Cid ; he, 
the fearless Campeador, came for- 
ward, demanded proudly the oath, and 
received it from the lips of the king. 
Hence, inevitably, the antipathy of 
Alonzo for his heroic subject—an an- 
tipathy which could not always be 
subdued, despite the latter’s merit and 
great services.. It was important for 
the State that Alonzo should secure 
the fidelity of his fearless vassal ; 
with that view, he gave him in mar- 
riage his own cousin, Ximena (Chi- 
méne), daughter of Don Diego, Count 
of the Asturias. The authentic docu- 
ment of this marriage has been pre- 
served ; it took place on the 19th of 
July, 1074. In all probability, this 
was a second marriage of the Cid, for, 
there seems to be no doubt that he 
lost a son, named Diego Rodriguez, in 
the battle of Consuegra, in 1083. By 
this second marriage he had two 
daughters, who were both married to 
the Counts Carrion, in 1005. After 
two years of wedlock, both marriages 
were annulled, and subsequently, the 
eldest became the wife of Don Ra- 
miro, who became King of Navarre, 
and the second married the Prince of 
Aragon; the latter married a third 
time, the Count of Barcelona. Several 
of the great families of Spain are the 
descendants of the children of the Cid. 

A few years after the matriage of 
the Cid with the cousin of his king, 
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& separation took place between the 
wily sovereign and the heroic subject, 
the cause of which has never Som 
known ; none has been assigned to it, 
excepting a mutual repugnance. The 
Cid took refuge at Saragossa, where 
he formed a close alliance with the 
Moorish Emir, or King, Al-Mouta- 
min. Alliances of every description 
between the Christians and the Mo- 
hammedans were then of frequent oc- 
currence. The King of Aragon and 
the Count of Barcelona having formed 
a league to attack the Moorish Prince 
of Saragossa, the Cid fought with 
great success the enemies of his ally, 
(1078); but the details of this cam- 
paign have also been lost. 

In the meantime, Alonzo was reign- 
ing over his extensive dominions; he 
was formidable to his neighbours, and 
the Mohammedan chiefs bowed down 
in awe before his power and ascend- 
ancy. Nevertheless, as long as Toledo, 
the formidable advanced post of Islam 
—incessantly threatening the Chris- 
tian territory—remained in the hands 
of the Mohammedans, it seemed to 
Alonzo that there was no security for 
the Crown of Castile. As long as 
his generous friend, Almamoun, lived, 
he banished all thought of hostility. 
When the Emir died, in 1075, leavin 
his son, yet a child, on the throne, al 
the scruples and hesitations of Alon- 
zo ceased, although Almamoun had 
placed, as it were, his son under the 
protection of the King of Castile. 
Alonzo having secured the neutrality 
of the Emir of Seville, invited the Cid 
to a reconciliation ; the latter readily 
acquiesced ; andthe Castiliansentered 
the territory of Toledo, burning and 
plundering indiscriminately, and be- 
gan in 1078 the siege of Toledo, which 
lasted seven years, when the Arabs, 
subdued by famine, surrendered. On 
the 25th of May, 1085, a glorious day 
for Christian Spain, Alonzo entered in 
triumph, in this bulwark of Moham- 
medan Spain, the ancient metropolis 
of Gothic Spain, which now became 
that of Christian Spain, where Alonzo 
established his residence. History 
says nothing of the services rendered 
by the Cid during the siege; the pri- 
vate events, chivalrous episodes, he- 
roic deeds, seem all drowned in the 
greatness of the event. But it ap- 
pears evident that the King of Castile 
received great benefit from the expe- 
rience ‘aad valour of the hero, as, when 
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Toledo surrendered, the Cid was ap- 
pointed Prince of the Toledan Mulitia, 
which was equivalent to governor of 
the city. 

Unfortunately for Christian Spain, 
a secret animosity never ceased to ex- 
ist between King Alonzo and the Cid. 
Frequent ruptures and reconciliations 
took place between the sovereign and 
his powerful vassal during the five 
years that followed the conquest of 
Toledo. In the year 1090, the fortress 
of Aledo being menaced by the Al- 
moravides, Alonzo marched at the 
head of a body of troops to its rescue, 
after having written to the Cid, in- 
viting him to jointhearmy. The lat- 
ter replied that he would hasten to 
obey the summons; but unforeseen 
circumstances, not clearly stated any- 
where, compelled him to forego his 
promise. Hence, suspicions and re- 
sentment arose in the mind of the 
King; his courtiers, to whom the 

wer, glory, and, perhaps, the scorn- 
ul hauteur of the herowas obnoxious, 
roused the rancour of Alonzo. The 
Sounts of Castile formally accused 
the Cid of treachery; the King has- 
tened to withdraw from his great vas- 
sal the lands and castles he had con- 
ferred upon him. He even seized 
his own private property. In vain 
the Cid endeavoured to justify him- 
self. He was not listened to. The 
ungrateful Sovereign remained inflex- 
ible, and his noble victim was obliged, 
with a bitter heart, to abandon Chris- 
tian Spain ; but this time he departed, 
with unfurled banner, at the head of a 
devoted band of relations, friends, and 
warriors, resolved to ravage the Mo- 
hammedan territory. He benthis way 
towards the east of Spain, and, in the 
spring of the year 1091, took Mara, and 
there established his head-quarters. 
In the meantime, the Mohammedan 
Prince, who was Governor of those re- 
gions, invited pressingly to his assist- 
ance, Beranguer, Count of Barcelona, 
who promised immediate succours, 
and assembled an army. As soon as 
the Cid became acquainted with what 
was taking place, he wrote to the 
King of Saragossa a letter containing 
the most bitter sarcasms against 
Beranguer, begging him to communi- 
cate this letter to the Count, which 
being done, the latter felt deeply 
wounded, and addressed, in his turn, 
to the Cid, a reply abounding with in- 
sulting menaces. The Cid merely an- 
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swered that he would wait for him in 
a locality which he mentioned. The 
two foes met, followed by their bands; 
a battle took place, in which the Count 
of Barcelona was defeated and taken 

risoner, With a great number of his 
ollowers. A few days after, the Cid 
restored him to liberty on the pro- 
mise of a heavy ransom. 

Now commences what may justly 
be denominated the regal position of 
the Cid. He established his ascend- 
ancy in the whole east of Spain. 
About ten princes of the petty Arab 
States paid an annual tribute to him, 
besides Al-Kadir, King of Valencia, 
who was his friend, and reigned, as 
it were, under his protection. In 
1092, Al-Kadir was murdered by a 
varty favourable to the Almoravides. 

he Cid swore to avenge his death. 
He enjoined to all the Governors of 
the neighbouring castles to provide the 
necessary provisions that would be re- 
quired by his troops, and early in the 
spring of the following year com- 
menced depredatory incursions on the 
Valencian territory. He spread ter- 
ror in the whole country, and soon 
after, advanced under the walls of Va- 
lencia. He attacked and took the 
suburbs, levied heavy contributions, 
and withdrew, apparently satisfied 
with the retribution he had inflicted. 
But, having heard a few months after, 
that the Valencians had received the 
Almoravides in their city, he appeared 
again under their walls with his army. 
This time he besieged it closely, cut it 
off from any communication—leaving 
no possibility of receiving any provi- 
sions or succours—and, after eight or 
nine months, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity of misery by famine, Valencia 
surrendered on the 15th June, 1094. 
Zurita, one of the most celebrated 
Spanish historians, observes, that the 
conquest of Valencia was the greatest 
military exploit ever accomplished in 
Spain by a man who was not a king. 
The Cid remained absolute master of 
Valencia till his death, which took 

lace in 1099. The Arabs of Africa 
nad made various efforts to recover 
the fair city, which all remained fruit- 
less ; they were every time repulsed 
with immense slaughter. But two 
years after the death of the hero, his 
generals were obliged to abandon the 
city and its territory. 

The scanty events of the life of the 
Cid, which we have related, are those 
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which are plausibly narrated in the 
chronicles of Spain, as well as in those 
of the Arabs, recently ransacked. 
The Arabic historians mention many 
anecdotes and episodes which attri- 
bute to the Cid several acts of treach- 
ery, cruelty, and cupidity. Some of 
them, for instance, affirm that the 
successor of Al-Kadir was allowed 
to withdraw with his life and trea- 
sures ; but that subsequently the Cid 
had him seized, imprisoned, and burnt 
alive, because he was dissatisfied with 
the amount of the treasure which he 
forced him to give up. Such acts 
would deserve the utmost reprobation, 
even in Spain, and in an age of cruelty 
and rapine. Still, such imputations, 
when they emanate solely from a van- 
quished, humiliated enemy, cannot be 
accepted as historical facts. It might 
be observed that these same facts are 
also related in the celebrated Cronica 
General de Alonzo, belonging to the 
thirteenth century ; but Mr. Dozy, in 
his admirable recent work on the 
literary and political history of Spain 
during the Middle Ages, has clearly 
proved that all that, in this Cronica, 
relates to the Cid and his conquest of 
Valencia, is translated verbatim from 
the Arabic chronicles, and totally de- 
void of any Spanish authority, whe- 
ther traditional or historical. No 
doubt King Alonzo and his partisans 
accepted gladly whatever was unfa- 
vourable to the hero whom they had 
injured. Mr. Dozy, on the other 
hand, quotes the judgment of an Ara- 
bic historian, writing fifteen years 
after the conquest of Valencia, who 
states that the Cid, the scourge of his 
time, was, by his love of glory, the 
a firmness of hisnature, and by 
1is heroic courage, one of the miracles 
of the Almighty. 

Christian Spain has adopted the 
Cid as the ideal of greatness. The 
greatest kings of the Peninsula have 
honoured his memory. All the popu- 
lar poets of the Middle Ages have ex- 
ulted in selecting him for the object 
of their songs and tales. During ages 
the name of the Cid has been associ- 
ated in Spain with every thing that 
is beautiful, great, and pious. The 
people have created round that name 
an smegers world of adventures, 
unearthly powers, and heavenly vir- 
tues. Time has seen the figure of the 
Cid rise in splendour and influence. 
He is the hero, the ido] of the Spa- 
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niards, and therefore, even in our own 
age, not many years ago, when liberal 
Spain was rousing from the torpor of 
despotism, the Spaniards, in the hymn 
of Riego, loved to invoke the name of 
their hero, They sang: “ Tranquil, 
joyous, valiant, full of audacity, sol- 
diers, let us sing the hymn of battle! 
Let the earth even be moved by our 
accents! Let the world recognise in 
us the children of the Cid!” 
Wehave mentioned the Spanish his- 
torian, Masdeu, who denies the histori- 
cal existence of the Cid. It must fur- 
ther beadded, that some of the writers, 
contemporary of the Cid, the Bishop 
Pelagius and the monk of Silo, do not 
even mention hisname. On the other 
hand, the historical fragments testify- 
ing the life and deeds of the hero are 
abundant. Those in the Latin chro- 
nicles of Toledo, of Burgos, the Uro- 
nica General de Alonzo, &c., are irre- 
fragable testimonies, whatever modi- 
fication may be brought, in their ap- 
preciation, after a comparative study, 
especially with reference to romantic 
details. We have alluded to the Ara- 
bic chronicles and their importance 
when they corroborate the Spanish 


narrative, and Conde often quotes 
them in his celebrated “ History of the 
Arabs of Spain” (1820), on the subject 
of the Cid, with the intention to give 
greater weight to the historical im- 


portance of the popular hero. The 
special Spanish chronicles of the Cid 
are generally considered as a mixture 
of fiction and reality. Besides the 
chronicle of Alonzo, with its misrepre- 
sentations, as we have seen, and blind- 
ly adopted by Southey, there is a 

enealogia del Cid, of the thirteenth 
century; the Cronica del Famoso 
Caballero Burgense, of the fourteenth 
century ; the Cronica Cidi ; the Cro- 
nica del Cid Ruy Diaz ; and several 
other dry, brief narratives, of no great 
importance. The ditties and songs, in 
which appear the name of the Cid, 
are innumerable. The Romancero del 
Cid, by Juan de Escobar, must not be 
omitted ; but the great national liter- 
ary monument, raised to the memory 
of the hero, is the Poema del Cid, 
which is, as stated, the most ancient 
monument of the language and litera- 
ture of Spain. 

Among the modern works on the 
Cid, must especially be mentioned the 
Castella y el Mas J’amoso Castellano, 
by Father Risco, which has contri- 
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buted to disseminate the grossest er- 
rors. This work is a long comment- 
ary on an old, senseless chronicle, en- 
titled, Gesta Roderici, exhumed by 
Risco, and of a doubtful origin, un- 
worthy of notice. One of the most 
eminent literary men of contemporary 
Spain, Quintana, has given an inter- 
esting life of the Cid, in a biography 
of celebrated Spaniards, although he 
has allowed the domain of fiction to 
wrevail, at times, over that of reality. 
n Germany, Bouterweek is most 
scanty on the subject of the Cid ; 
Huber and Miiller have each written 
a history of the great Spaniard; but 
their works are chiefly based on the 
same miserable source as that of Fa- 
ther Riseo. In France, Sismondi and 
Villemain have published some ele- 
gant pages—especially the latter, in 
his lectures—but without reference 
to the more important historical docu- 
ments on the subject. 

Having spoken of the historical 
hero, let us dwell on the poetical 
monument raised to hismemory. The 
“Poem of the Cid” was published, 
for the first time, by a learned Spa- 
niard, Sanchez, in 1779. In the only 
manuscript that remains of this work, 
at the end of which are added three 
lines, stating that it has been written 
by one named Peter, in the month of 
May, there is a date, one number 
of which has, it seems, the appear- 
ance of being effaced purposely. This 
singularity has given rise to numerous 
conjectures and researches; but the 
conclusions adopted by Sanchez are 
considered satisfactory. It would ap- 
pear that this Peter has merely copied 
the manuscript, and effaced one num- 
ber to give a greater appearance of an- 
tiquity to the poem, which must have 
been composed in the year 1307. The 
study of the language in which it is 
written, the manners it reveals, and 
its versification, indicate its belonging 
to the close of the thirteenth century, 
or the commencement of the four- 
teenth. It has evidently been com- 
posed in Old Castile, in the portion 
of that province nearest to that occu- 
pied by the Arabs, because it contains 
several Arabic words and epithets, 
for which it would have been easy to 
find a Spanish equivalent. With re- 
ference to the manner in which the 
poem became known to the public, it 
seems evident that it was by oral reci- 
tation. The poet constantly employs 
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the expressions, “You must know,” 
or “ You might have seen,” as if ad- 
dressing a number of men listening to 
him. hen he relates the siege of 
Valencia, and the sufferings of the in- 
habitants, the poet pauses, and ex- 
claims, “It is a miserable situation, 
my lords, td behold one’s children 
starving from want of food.” In short, 
throughout the whole poem, there are 
frequent allocutions—modes of ad- 
dress and exclamations—which indi- 
cate that the poet used to recite his 
work before an audience ; and that 
he did so, confining himself to a 
fragment or an episode at a time, 
as the whole would have been too 
fatiguing. It appears also, that this 
recitation was not spoken, but sang. 
The verse which closes the first 
part_of the poem seems to afiirm 
it. It says: “The couplets of this 
song are here closing.” One of the 
Spanish chronicles, alluding to the 
Cid and the poem, says, “de quo 
cantatur ;” cantare signifying, to 
praise, in the Middle Ages, as in the 
days of Augustus. In all probability 
this singing of the poem was, what is 
understood in our time by recitativo. 


With reference to the great question 
of the authorship of the “Poem of the 
Cid,” the mystery has not been un- 
ravelled. All the conjectures are un- 
satisfactory : the researches have been 


vain. All that can be affirmed is, 
that the author of the poem was one 
of the popular poets who, under the 
denomination of juglares, made their 
appearance in Spain during the thir- 
teenth century, and from that time 
formed one of the principal amuse- 
ments of the public festivals. 

The “Poem of the Cid” is composed 
of two songs, and contains the history 
of the latter years of the hero. At 
the commencement of the first song, 
the Cid, condemned to exile by King 
Alonzo, leaves Castile to seek his for- 
tune in a foreign land. He departs 
with a band of faithful friends, takes 
several castles, gains battles, and con- 
quers Valencia. Hoping to soften the 
wrath of his King, he sends him, 
after each of his victories, splendid 
presents, taken from the booty. Al- 
onzo, touched by the respectful feel- 
ings of his vassal, restores him to his 
royal favour, and gives, with his own 
hand, the two daughters of the Cid in 
marriage to two infantas of high 
lineage. The second song relates the 
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subsequent exploitsof the Campeador, 
Prince of Valencia, and proceeds to 
reveal the baseness and cowardice of 
the two sons-in-law of the Cid, which 
render them the object of the sar- 
casms and scorn of their brothers in 
arms. Both stung by the scorn they 
inspire, disappear with their wives, 
pretexting their withdrawal to their 
estates, and cruelly ill-treat them on 
the way. The daughters of the Cid 
are separated from their husbands, 
and form another marriage with the 
heirs of the kingdom of Aragon and 
Navarre. Such is, in substance, the 
subject of the two songs, composed of 
successive events, and each terminat- 
ing by a marriage, as in most Spanish 
comedies. 

The poem does not profess, and 
cannot be expected to be a poetical 
history. Like all the great literary 
compositions of that kind, neverthe- 
less, it is characterized by a marvel- 
lous appearance of truth, of reality, 
and nature. It is a most faithful 
vivid representation of real life ; the 
poet transfers his hearers, or readers, 
in the very heart of that country, 
semi-Christian, semi-Arabic, when 
the vague chivalrous ideas of two 
races were taking birth, and appeared 
at times in contrast and opposition, 
at other times strangely mixed and 
blended. He brings under the eyes 
of his readers the actual cities, the 
sierras—sometimes the camps, some- 
times the courts, with the personages 
as if they were living; and the va- 
rious events are depicted with a 
vividness that absorbs the feelings of 
the readers as if they were taking 
part in all the movements and scenes. 

Strange to say, although the Cid 
is, in the eyes of the Spanish people, 
the personification of all that is 
great; although the author of the 
yoem has evidently no other object 

ut to glorify his hero, still this hero 
is far from Sole represented in the 
poem devoid of the blots and frailties 
of humanity. He is at times rebuked 
with severe epithets, more applicable 
to the chiefs of a lawless band ; and 
his generals are represented at times 
as men of a coarse brutality, er of 
unscrupulous craftiness. The econ- 
tinued enthusiasm of the Spaniards 
for their Cid, such as the legends and 
the poem represent him, is undoubt- 
edly attributable to the characteristic 
traits of indomitable passions, of 
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recklessness of human life, of that 
nation. There is nothing in the 
domain of literature approaching the 
fearful scenes of that character, ex- 
cepting in the dramas of Calderon. 
In this respect the “ Poem of the Cid” 
offers a sentiment of truth and reality 
rarely met with in the poetry of na- 
tions, and it has naturally found its 
way into the deepest recesses of the 
Spanish heart. 

The language of the “ Poem of the 
Cid” is the Spanish of the twelfth 
century. The influence of the French 
language appears in almost every 
line, either in the form or sense of 
the words, or in certain accidents of 
grammar, which otherwise would re- 
main inexplicable. At the period 
when this great literary monument— 
the first in Spanish literature—was 
composed, the langue doc was al- 
ready in —— of five or six po- 
pular and celebrated poems ; five or 
six troubadours were extensively 
known before the year 1150. In the 


langue @oil, there was the Chanson 
de Roland, which belongs to the 
close of the eleventh century, or the 


commencement of the twelfth, and 
the travels of Charlemagne ; and in 
prose, the “ Laws of William the Con- 
queror,” and the translation of the 
“ Books of Kings,” both anterior to 
the year 1100; and although the 
Spanish poem, as a work of genius, is 
immeasurably superior to the works 
just named, the Southern and North- 
ern French, in which they were com- 
posed, evince a grammar, vocabulary, 
and forms of language far more ad- 
vanced than in the language of the 
“Poem of the Cid.” The history of 
France, of its conquests in the Penin- 
sula, of the settlements of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, and of the Burgun- 
dians ; the religious influence of the 
monks of Cluny scattered in Castileand 
at Toledo; and, other circumstances 
related in history, explain abund- 
antly this French influence, which 
the Spanish philologists admit with 
great reluctance. The frequent ag- 
gressions of France in Spain have 
given rise to a legitimate feeling of 
resentment and jealousy in the Penin- 
sula, All the Spanish philologists 
have given catalogues of Spanish 
words derived from the Arabic— 
namely, from the race that has been 
vanquished and trampled under foot ; 
but not so with the words derived 
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from the French, these are often 
omitted, or scantily admitted. 

There are three principal dialects 
in the Spanish Peninsula : in the east 
the Catalonian, from which are de- 
rived the secondary dialect of Aragon, 
Valencia, and Majorca ; in the west 
the Portuguese ; and in the centre 
the Castilian or Spanish. With re- 
spect to the language of Catalonia, 
all the Spanish critics acknowledge 
that it is the same as the Provencal 
or the Limousin ; they all agree also 
that the Portuguese emanates from 
the Galician, which itself is derived 
from the French ; but with reference 
to the Castilian or Spanish, that 
lofty language, of the proudest race, 
they demur; the question appears 
very much one of national pride. It 
appears, however, inadmissible, that 

rance could have exercised a power- 
ful influence in Catalonia and in Por- 
tugal, and have proved null in Cen- 
tral Spain. Susceptibilities of that 
nature in a great nation are trifling 
blemishes drowned in the splendour of 
her records. Spain, however confused 
her present state, however uncertain 
her future destinies, offers two mag- 
nificent epochs in the history of hu- 
manity : in the first place, her heroic 
continued struggles in the long cru- 
sade, during which arose the great 
medizval Spanish epic, and after- 
wards, in the sixteenth century, her 
fabulous triumphs in America, in 
Africa, in Europe, when the whole 
world seemed to shake under the 
weight of her invincible military 
bands, when, at the same time, Span- 
ish literature proved as great as her 
victorious armies, evincing the same 
enthusiasm, the same andaiity, and 
creating an original literary realm 
that can never perish. 

Mr. Ticknor, in his valuable “ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature,” may be 
fairly reproached with having been 
somewhat too brief and scanty in his 
observations on the characteristics of 
the epic on theCid. He considers that 
of all the poems belonging to the early 
ages of any modern nation, the one 
that can best be compared with the 
“Poem of the Cid” is the Nibelungen 
lied, which dates about half a cen- 
tury after the time assigned to the 
“Poem of the Cid,” and that a parallel 
might easily be run between them. 
There is certainly one great trait 
of resemblance, namely, an extreme 
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ferocity and barbarity of manners. 
Beyond this, the parallel would run, 
it appears to us, without much affi- 
nity. The German poem is a magni- 
ficent brutal chaos, in which a woman 
is the bloodthirsty hero, and it is 
devoid of well-defined national cha- 
racteristics, whilst, as we have ob- 
served, the “ Poem of the Cid” is heroic 
also, but purely national, Christian, 
and loyal, breathing everywhere the 
true Castilian spirit. 

We conceive that the Chanson de 
Roland, nearly contemporary of the 
“Poem of the Cid,” is far more akin to 
the Spanish poem ; and a parallel 
between the two would give rise to 
invaluable literary and philological 
observations. There is a great iden- 
tity in the versification of the ‘“‘ Poem 
of the Cid” and of the Chanson of 
Roland, arising from the similarity of 
manners and usages. Both poems 
offer a great resemblance in their 
date, extent, and the national charac- 
ter of their subject. Itis well known 


that Robert Wace speaks of the song 
of “Taillefer” at the battle of Hast- 
ings, about Roland dying at Ronce- 
vang, supposed to be a fragment of 


the great French 
has been doubted by several able 
critics. It is well known also, that 
this Chanson had been lost during 
ages, but has been recovered and 
published of late years by enthusi- 
astic commentators, who proclaimed 
that France did possess an epic that 
could rival those of ancient and mo- 
dern nations. The only misfortune 
is that this truly beautiful poem is 
written in a language dead and 
buried, which nobody eng or will 
ever learn. The Chanson is inferior 
to the “Poem of the Cid” in many 
points. It is inferior to it in the 
power of observation, in the energy 
of its pictures, in the sentiment of 
human life, and in the powers of ex- 
pressing it. The study of Virgil, and 
perhaps of Homer, seems to have in- 
fluenced the author of the Chanson, 
and often debars him from seeing 
men, such as they were, and facts as 
they really took place. On the other 
hand, the Spanish poem introduces 
generally personages and events that 
appear natural and probable, whilst 
it is often the reverse in the French 

m. The Chanson, moreover, 
otis a loftier poetical sentiment, 
and is pre-eminent by the grandeur 


oem, although it 
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of its images, however exaggerated 
these may appear at times. 

The graceful Spanish partner of the 
French Imperial throne at this day 
could not fail to create a revived inte- 
rest in the literary treasures of her 
native land. There has been nothing 
in France on this occasion like the 
monomanial invasion of Spanish fa- 
shions and Spanish literature as in the 
days of Louis XIII.; but a native 
galanterie has led a special attention 
to Spanish subjects; and the most 
valuable result of this sympathizing 
manifestation has been the recent 
publication, from the Imperial Press, 
of perhaps the purest text of the 
“Poem of the Cid,” with an admirable 
translation, and excellent philological 
notes, by Mr. Damas Hinard. But 
the French nation would seek in 
vain in the great poem the germ 
of their dramatic chef d’ceuvre, which 
long remained as their standard of 
ideal beauty, when their laudatory 
acmé was, beau comme le Cid. In 
our brief narrative of what history 
knows of the life of the Cid, and in 
our observations on the poem, we 
have mentioned a Ximena (Chiména). 
This character has nothing in com- 
mon with the heroine of Corneille. 
The Ximena of the poem is evidently 
the second wife of the Cid ; her fame 
lives still in Castile, where her image, 
with a pious, modest expression, is 
revered by the side of saints; her 
popular legend is semi-historical, semi- 

tical, blended with a religious 
1alo. The other Ximena is to be 
found in all the ballads on the Cid, 
amounting to about 160, some of 
which are very ancient, some very 
portens but many prosaic and poor, 
orming a fantastic, imaginative his- 
tory of the Cid, the chronicles having 
been very little resorted to in their 
composition ; this youthful, romantic 
Ximena is also the one celebrated in 
the Cronica rimata we have spoken 
of ; she is the heroine thrown into a 
first dramatic mould by Guillen de 
Castro, and afterwards brought out 
in the brightest, exquisite colours,and 
immortalized by Corneille. 

It is one of the most remarkable 
facts in literary history, that the Cid, 
celebrated in the great epic—whose 
glory was sung in a mass of popular 
songs and ballads—had not been the 
hero of a single tragedy, acted before 
the year 1620, as it appears by the list 
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of Spanish dramas given by Moratin. 
It is inexplicable that no dramatic 
genius should have been inspired by 
the noble, lofty figure of the medizval 
Cid. During some years between 1615 
and 1620, there lived at Valencia a 
Captain of Coast Guards of noble 
blood, poor and proud, named Guillen 
de Castro y Belvis; he had been a 
favourite and a protégé of several of 
the most powerful grandees of his 
time, and afterwards abandoned by 
them, which is a testimony of his 
having been devoid of servility. Find- 
ing himself in very straitened cir- 
cumstances, and being married, he re- 
solved to write some plays in order to 
relieve his penurious state. Heat once 
adopted heroical subjects, although 
it was not the fashion of his time, and, 
such being his object, he could not 
find one more adapted to his taste 
and purpose than the Cid. He com- 
posed, therefore, his Youth of the Kx- 
cellent Cid, from the ballads which 
had amused and enchanted him dur- 
ing his desultory career, and many of 
which were then sung by blind beg- 
gars in the streets. ‘The play posses- 
ses all the vividness, energy, and as- 


perity of the chivalrous ages, and is 
the best he ever wrote; but, it was 
not very successful; it made its ap- 
wearance too late—twenty years after 

onQuixote—when feudal and chival- 
rous subjects were by no means in 


favour, in an age of degeneracy. 
Guillen did not raise his fortunes by 
his dramatic labours; he became still 
poorer, and died in an hospital. 
Corneille became acquainted with 
Guillen’s Cid during the popularity 
of Spanish literature in France, and 
must have been at once struck by the 
admirable dramatic resources offered 
by such a subject ; not feeling satis- 
fied, however, with the play, he has- 
tened to procure as many original bal- 
lads on the subject as possible, and 
having studied hem carefully, he ar- 
tistically transformed Guillen’sdrama. 
In the latter, Ximena is but a very 
secondary personage ; chivalrous hon- 
our prevails through the whole drama, 
whether the Cid sacrifices his lady- 
love to duty—whether he fights alone 
against all the vassals of the Count— 
or whether he embraces a wretched 
man covered with leprosy, braving 
the contagion, in order to save a Chris- 
tian in addressing his prayers to God ; 


such deeds fill the three first days of 
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the six, which compose the Spanish 
drama ; the last three days present- 
ing the Cid, arbiter of honour and 
bravery in the whole of Spain, being 
the terror of the guilty—bestowing 
recompenses or stigmas by the sole 
authority of his word, and raising him- 
self above kings by refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to a monarch 
accused of murder, till that monarch 
has sworn on the cross that he is not 
guilty of having shed human blood. 
The Cid of Corneille, on the contrary, 
is a pure love drama ; with him, Chi- 
méne is the exquisite heroine of the 
whole tragedy ; his genius has sug- 
gested to ‘him the struggle between 
love and duty, and created a world of 
heroism, blended with deep and lofty 
passion, the germs of which he had 
found in two old ditties dwelling on 
the love of Ximena. The Chiméne 
of Corneille became the idol not only 
of France, but of the whole of Europe; 
Spain, even, adopted this creation_of 
French genius; the long chronicle 
drama of Guillen de Castro was for- 
gotten, so much so, that a few years 
after the appearance of the French 
Cid, a Spaniard, named Diamante, 
translated the French tragedy into 
Spanish verses, adding to it several 
scenes of buffoonery suited to the au- 
dience it was intended for. It was 
printed in 1660, and only attracted 
some little notice at the time in re- 
membrance of the French tragedy 
whose fame was universal. Although 
Corneille had loyally indicated tlie 
sources of his Cid—printed the bal- 
lads on the subject, and several of the 
scenes of Guillen de Castro—never- 
theless, when his tragedy had been 
thirty-five years the object of a le- 
gitimate, enthusiastic admiration, 
some ignoble critics brought out the 
wretched work of Diamante and pro- 
claimed Corneillea plagiarist. Voltaire 
had the baseness to propagate the 
calumny ; it was repeated by Chee, 
and, even in our own time, it has been 
disseminated by ignorance, although 
irrefragable documental proofs of the 
truth have been published. It is to be 
regretted that De Sismondi has in- 
serted this gross calumny in his “ His- 
tory of the Literatures of Southern 
Europe,” a work which, whatever may 
be its merits for the time in which it 
appeared, abounds with similar errors. 
Corneille had collected for his Cid, 
the seattered, floating elements which 
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he discovered ; he transformed them, 
and absorbed them in his own crea- 
tion ; in this, he obeyed the perpe- 
tual laws of assimilation, elaboration, 
and progressive transformation, which 
reside over the organic and intel- 
ectual world ; he has not done so in 
a greater degree than Shakespeare, 
Molitre, Schiller, and Goéthe. The 


Cid has been a real historic character ; 
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his memory still lives in the Penin- 
sula; besides the chaotic popular tra- 
ditions, and the numerous ballads of 
which he has been the objeet, he has 
inspired the creation of a great na- 
tional epic, and kindled the genius of 
one of the greatest modern dramatists; 
his figure, therefore, is one well wor- 
thy of the attention of the student 
of history as well as of literature. 


SKETCHES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


“Wat!” exclaimeda friend, “bound 
for the West Indies in quest of 
health!” It seems astrange paradox 
to ears long accustomed to the popular 
outery against that portion of our 
colonies; yet it is now becoming an 
established fact, that for a certain 
class of imvalids, there is no better 
climate, and, were it not for the ab- 
sence of the genuine comforts of 
England, or the so-called luxuries of 
India, one might, on first acquaintance 
with these islands, form a favourable 
impression ; but the laziness of the 
domestic servants, and the evident 
unpopularity of the simple style of 
an English breakfast, with the custom 
of fasting long im the morning, are 
(to select at random a few of the draw- 
backs), sufficient to disconcert the 
tourist accustomed to the punctuality 
of railways, and the scrupulous at- 
tendanee to his wants, and even 
whims, at the majority of our own 
hotels. 

The West India Royal Mail Steam- 
packet was getting under weigh at 
Southampton as, with my light lug- 
gage, I made my way on board the 
splendid vessel. As the coast of 
England gradually merged into the 
pale neutral tints of a moonlight 
evening, I turned my observation in- 
wards, and began a survey of the ac- 
commodation, and of my fellow-pas- 
sengers. The former was excellent, 
and the latter were of great variety, 
the European family being repre- 
sented on a considerable seale : Danes, 
Dutch, with the hard wrinkled Wal- 
lenstein type of countenance; French, 
Germans, and Spanish senors, senoras, 
and senoritas; besides an — of 
the mixed races of the South Ameri- 
can Republics. There were, indeed, 
two-thirds of the number on board 


foreigners ; and I was not a little 
entertained with the differences a- 
mongst the trunks and other luggage 
heaped on the deck—from the almost 
medizval red-hair trunk, to the new 
deceptious brass-bound American box. 

The contrast between a West India 
steamer and a first-class East India- 
man, to one who has sailed in both, is 
sufficiently striking. In the former 
there is less formality, and more reak 
comfort and independence ; and as no 
one assumes prominently the post of 
honour, or acts as master of cere- 
monies, there is more ease, and not 
less civility and decorum. Amongst 
the passengers was an elderly Creole 
lady, returning to Jamaica, with her 
six nuptial almanacks, the elder of 
whom were girls, or, I should say, 
young ladies, who generally found 
time, after the children were put to 
bed, to extemporize a flirtation with 
the junior officers of the ship, But the 
game of bowls was the chief pastime; 
and while the English played, the 
Mexican or Bolivian would stand by 
and bet —the excitement being equally 
intense, whether it were for sixpence 
or a doubloon. 

I often pitied one of the passen- 
gers—a young officer proceeding to 
join his regiment—whose complaints 
of the delicacy of his stomach were 
fully justified. From 6 am. till 
“lights out,” about twice an hour we 
used to overhear his order, gravely 
and confidentially delivered, “Stew- 
ard, one brandy and soda.” To have 
asked for “a glass of brandy and a 
bottle of soda-water,” would perhaps 
have been too formal. I admired the 
modesty of the young man, and ob- 
served with what great kindliness of 
manner, as the steward pocketed the 
ticket, or receipt, for the draught, the 
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grateful eye of our young countryman 
would be gently raised to him, in re- 
cognition of the friendly office. 
assing over such items of every 
voyage, as whales, flying fish, por- 
ses, and the other “wonders of the 
eep,’ I may briefly allude to the 
“Gulf” or Saragosa weed, the beauty 
of which is very remarkable. It was 
the growing season, and as we passed 
through the long lines of it, which 
floated in the most perfect regularity 
on the surface, I hooked up several 
specimens, clustered with berries; but 
of 200 bunches which I examined, I 
did not find one in which the stems 
radiated from a common centre, and 
without there being evidently one 
rtion which had been detached 
rom some other piece, or from a 
rock. 

At the Danish island of St. Thomas, 
passengers are transferred to the in- 
tercolonial steamers, and, after a day 
or two’s delay, proceed to the other 
islands. In this beautiful land-locked 
and spacious bay, or harbour, may be 
seen floating the flags of almost all the 
commercial nations, including the 
ever-varying South American govern- 
ments. The suggestive yellow and 
red flag of Spain is still Senge 
in these blue waters, but nowhere on 
craft of any considerable size. Here 
a semicircle of green, but only parti- 
ally cultivated hills, rises to a consider- 
able height ; and on three of their 
-, which abut into the bay, are 
those portions of the town of St. 
Thomas, known as the “Spanish,” 
“French,” and “Danish.” There 
is a clean little fort at the last, 

isoned by a fine detachment of 

anish troops, apropos of whom I 
may mention the following incident, 
which occurred in my presence. 
One. of our passengers, an officer 
of some rank in the British army, 
entered into conversation with one 
of the private soldiers, and, re- 
marking his short sword, made a 
motion towards drawing it, but the 
Dane, with great readiness and dig- 
nity, arrested his hand, with the re- 
mark, “Monsieur, I shall draw it 
with pleasure myself for you, but a 
soldier cannot, you know, allow an- 
other to do that.” 

The town of St. Thomas has not 
much to boast of beyond its pictur- 
esque appearance from the sea, with 
its bright-coloured houses, reminding 


one of gaily-decorated envelope boxes. 
Its heterogeneous and fiuctuatin 
population renders a saunter through 
its long street more interesting than 
agreeable, for the air is redolent of 
the imported salt-fish so characteristic 
of all West India towns. Squalor 
and vice are very apparent in the 
wretched features of a portion of the 
inhabitants ; but these, I think, will 
generally be found where a large negro 
population exists, notwithstanding 
the bounty of nature, which places a 
man with the slightest industry be- 
yond the reach of the former. "Stalls 
of rich and tempting fruit, presided 
over by sable ladies, attired in grand 
tenue of yellow, blue, white, or red 
gauze, are ranged near the wharves, 
while stout lazy-looking fellows ma 
be observed sauntering about wit 
bunches of live fowl for sale. 

It seems strange that this much- 
frequented little town should still be 
lighted at night by lanterns slung on 
ropes across the streets, as in the time 
of the first French Revolution; and 
that antiquated conveyances, of a de- 
scription quite unknown in England, 
should still be in use. But although 
comfort seems not much regarded, the 
fine arts, we must infer, have not 
been altogether neglected, for I ob- 
served, as the sign over a tobaccon- 
ist’s shop, a brilliant copy of “the 
Aurora” of Guido. 

Whenever, in the suburbs, I ap- 
proached the hut or house of a negro 
“ proprietor,” I at once became sen- 
sible of the fact, from the slovenly 
a en of all about it, not to say 
the filth ; for before their doors there 
is no attempt made to conceal the 
remains of former repasts or to dis- 
pose of worn-out apparel; and, in- 
discriminately scattered about, one is 
sure to find soles of old shoes, fowl 
giblets, offal of fish, egg shells, and 
other equally unsightly objects, the 
dernier ressort of the wretched-looking 
Creole dogs that slink about. Decay 
is ye wares in all these habitations, 
notwithstanding that one sees the 
missionary’s pony tied to the window- 
shutter. The negro, it is true, has a 

eat respect for the good missionary; 

ut then his partiality is considerably 
influenced by the black costume, of 
which their race are great admirers ; 
so much so, indeed, that it is gener- 
ally the first advance towards re- 
spectability with a negro gentleman 
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to have a black Saxony suit and white 
neckcloth for Sunday wear. 

With all its disadvantages, one wel- 
comes St. Thomas, as the first land 
touched in these latitudes; and al- 
though in beauty it cannot compare 
with most of the other islands, yet it 
is here that the native of the north 
first meets with the glorious vegeta- 
tion of the tropics, enriched with the 
regal hues of the magnificent Poin- 
ciuuna pulcherrima, than which the 
famous Amherstia nobilis is scarcely 
superior ; the graceful lilac-blos- 
somed Melia, the purple Lagerstroema, 
and the rich perfumed clusters of the 
rosy Oleander bordering the roads or 
grouped about the trunks of loftier 
trees. 


We left St. Thomas in one of the 
intercolonial packets ; and from the 
service in which these small vessels 
are employed, as might be expected, 
the arrangements were not equal to 
those of the transatlantic steamer 
which we had just quitted. 

After a night’s severe pitching 
against a head wind and sea, we 
coasted St. Kitts during a few hours 
of the morning. It is a noble island, 
with fields of the richest cultivation, 
sweeping, like the ample folds of a 
robe, from the picturesque and dense- 
ly-wooded, and cloud-capped volcanic 

ak which rises in the centre of all. 

Windmills innumerable, and pictu- 
resque villages, are dotted about in 
every direction. 

Having landed the mails, we passed 
the little satellite island of Nevis 
(noted for its warlike expeditions dur- 
ing the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury); and steering for Antigua, to- 
wards evening entered “ English har- 
bour.” It was a scene of the greatest 
beauty; and the rich sunset shed a 
golden radiance on the bold rocks, 
which jutted out in long promontories 
from the mountains, and being ap- 
parently of limestone, assumed all the 
quaint forms of cave temples, lashed 
as they were by a snowy surf. The 
efiect was imposing. But my atten- 
tion was divided between inanimate 
and animate nature, for we were 
speedily surrounded by canoes, in 
which were seated the gaily-attired 
female vendors of jewel-like fruit 
and necklaces of beautifully coloured 
seeds, 

We were shown some fine speci- 
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mens of petrified woods, which are 
procured in abundance not far from 
the shore. On the slopes of the hills, 
crowning the rocks, and indeed every- 
where, a large and very handsome 
aloe, with yellow blossoms, is con- 
spicuous, and forms the peculiar cha- 
racteristic, perhaps, of the scene. 

Next morning we touched at Ros- 
sau, the chief town of the island of 
Dominique. Here magnificent vol- 
canic mountains rise to the height of 
at least 4,000 feet, and are rent by 
deep ravines, valleys, and fissures ; 
and amidst the serrated ridges, and 
crowning its beetling crags, an em- 
erald green mantle of the most beau- 
tiful and redundant vegetation is 
thrown, while on seemingly inacces- 
sible spots are charming patches or 
fields under cultivation. Lofty palms 
fringe every ridge with their tufted 
foliage, bol bantinai start abruptly 
from the deep blue sea, and surf- 
beaten bays recede in succession in 
the airy distance, while light break- 
ing through the rude indentations of 
the coast, and through the clouds rest- 
ing on the sharp peaks of the shat- 
tered mountains, produces an effect 
which realizes the sublime idealities 
of the painter Martin. The island 
seems to emerge from the depths on 
the model of the Patella shell, and 
though bolder, might be compared to 
the most rugged of the Himalayas 
cast into the sea by some wild con- 
vulsion of nature. 

The negroes brought on board 
curiously stuffed specimens of a gi- 
gantic frog, certainly not less than 
small fowls. 

About mid-day we were passing 
the French island of Martinique, with 
its grand volcanic craters culminating 
around Mont Pelee, like the Lorn 
brooch. The valleys and coast line 
seemed to be highly cultivated. The 
red of the Poinciana was conspicuous 
in the landscape ; and a cottage, said 
to have been that of Napoleon’s first 
unhappy empress, was pointed out to 
me. The Diamond rock, famous for 
the gallant exploit of the captain of 
one of our frigates, early in the pre- 
sent century, rises boldly from the 
sea at the western extremity of the 
island. 

At sunset we approached the wild 
and pikenenyne island of St. Lucia. 
The harbour, with the barracks on an 
eminence above the town, was very 

39 
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c ing; but there seemed to be 
less cultivation here than in the other 
islands ; and this one is noted, unlike 
the rest, for the abundance of its 
venomous et of which I heard 
many marvellous stories, which I have 
almost forgotten. It is, however, a 
curious fact, that the venomous rep- 
tiles which abound in this, should 
unknown (I believe with a single ex- 
ception) in the other islands. 

he coast scenery throughout the 
West Indies is exceedingly bright, 
bold, and diversified. With a tem- 
perature very much cooler, even in 
the hot season, than that of India; 
with enchanting aerial effects—blue 
skies, and deeper blue ocean, and 
shoals of sportive dolphins and por- 
poises raising a white surf along their 
azure track—the silvery flying-fish, 
so much relished by the Barbadians 
as an article of food, darting hither 
and thither in the sunshine—white 
sails hovering about of the small 
coasting craft, and boats crowded 
with the gayest colours of costume 
and the richest of fruit and veget- 
ables—these islands are most attrac- 
tive to the stranger. 

On one occasion I was surprised to 
observe some intercolonial passengers 
come on board with bundles of Little 
scrapedsaplings, whose radiating roots 
had been cut off at the distance of 
about two inches from the parent 
stem. I had never seen the like 
before, and, on inquiry, I was in- 
formed that they were “ only swizzel 
sticks—only swizzel sticks’—as if 
I could have known by intuition 
what swizzel sticks were, or what 
their use. The latter, however, was 
soon demonstrated to me, for one of 
the party very soon ordered a glass 
of. brandy and water, in which 
lumps of ice were floating ; some bit- 
ters were added, and then came the 
performance of the swizzel stick, 
which, held between the palms of 
the hand, is used in churning the 
mixture until it thoroughly amalga- 
mates. These swizzel sticks I after- 
wards observed were in great request 
at all the punch-houses, where Ame- 
rican beverages, under various fantas- 
tical names, are sold, such as sunsets, 
iced scorpions, lizards, and cobblers. 

The constant change of passengers 
at the different islands gives an ever 
varying character to the voyage. At 
one place we pick up Mulatto wo- 


men, their hair, or whatever it nay 
be, carefully concealed by a red, or 
party coloured kerchief. At another, 
a recruiting party of pompous African 
soldiers, proud of their civilized ha- 
biliments ; and in succession, it may 
be, officers on duty, planters, mission- 
aries, Roman Catholic priests, and 
merchants of all degrees, besides the 
poorer people. 


The most windward of the West 
India islands is Barbadoes, in many 
respects the most peculiar, only 
twenty-one miles in length by twelve. 
It contains an industrious popula- 
tion, in numbers only exceeded com- 
paratively by China. It is certainly 
the most “ English” of all these colo- 
nies, and, moreover, preserves @ na- 
tionality which is not to be found 
elsewhere amongst these islands. The 
robust and generally frugal living 

lanters, descendants in a pure line 
rom the political exiles of the seven- 
teenth century, have preserved with 
their names many of those personal 
peculiarities which are rarely seen 
out of the mother country. Their 
very epithet, “a true-born Barba- 
dian,” is expressive of their justifi- 
able self-respect; perhaps a more 
loyal colony it would be hard to find, 
and the evidence of superior energy 
and principle is seen in the fact, that 
though geographically. almost the 
smallest as well as the poorest of all 
these dependencies, it is the only one 
that has successfully preserved its 
character and avoided the ruin which 
fell on its neighbours throughout the 
trials and difficulties caused by poli- 
tical and other events. 

The proprietors have generally been 
prudent resident cultivators of the 
soil. Its enormous population is ina 
certain measure a proof that the sto- 
ries propagated of its insalubrity are 
exaggerated ; for though an epidemic 
occasionally may sweep away num- 
bers, the mortality during the inter- 
mediate periods is less in proportion 
than that of most European countries. 

From competition, and the highly 
cultivated state of the island, labour 
is comparatively cheap. There are 
no idlers here—luxury and laziness 
have been fairly expelled, and every 
thing has a busy thriving appear- 
ance. Barbadoes resembles some parts 
of the Sussex coast, and is quite un- 
like any of the other islan It is 
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flat, with a girdle-like escarpment of 
inconsiderable height, which gradu- 
ally slopes away to the parishes of 
St. John, St. Joseph, and St. An- 
drew (called Scotland), where one is 
surprised to find bold and beautiful 
rocks, hills, and headlands. 

The old patish churches contain 
records of many distinguished fami- 
lies, and even of historical names. 
There are a few quaint old manor- 
houses (St. Nicholas’, for instance), 
which take us back to the days of 
the Stuarts, or earlier Georges. 

There is a very remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the vault of an 
old family at Christchurch. When- 
ever opened to receive a new inmate, 
the other coffins were invariably dis- 
covered to have changed their places 
in the most curious and grotesque 
manner. The vault was sealed offli- 
cially, and on being re-opened, the 
same phenomenon had again taken 
place. The facts are notorious, but 
the cause remains a mystery. 

All along the coast old cannon lie 
embedded in the sand, or are set up 
as posts, and the roads are, for the 
most part, excellent. Such objects 
as these remind one of the earlier 
settlements of the island, when bat- 
teries were planted against all hostile 
comers, without, if remember rightly, 
much regard to party, political dis- 
cussions having wisely been tabooed 
in so small a sanctuary. 

Windmills are sprinkled all over 
the uplands, and havea pleasant lively 
appearance ; and, unlike Jamaica, it is 
impossible to turn without seeing at 
least two or three houses. There are 
scarcely any trees in this island, com- 
pared with the others. The parade- 
ground of the troops at St. Anne’s is 
a ey verdant savannah, quite un- 
like the plains of scorched grass 
which one sees in India. The bar- 
racks are delightfully situated ; and 
within ten minutes’ walk, is one of 
the finest bathing-places I have ever 
seen. A coral reef at some distance 
from the shore effectually protects it 
from the incursions of the “ ravin’d 
salt-sea shark ;’ and the sea is so 
transparent, that there seems scarcely 
any medium between the swimmer 
and the pebbles far beneath him. A 
bathe here in the > morning, as the 
sun is rising, when the white-crested 
breakers batter the coralline barrier, 
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and spread out into swelling curves 
about one, is exceedingly exhilarating. 

Leaving the English like island of 
Barbadoes, with its low land and 
richly cultivated fields, sprinkled with 
houses to such an extent as to resem- 
ble the suburb of some great city, we 
steered for Demerara, a province of 
British Guiana, so called from the 
river of the same name, on which 
Georgetown, the capital, is situated. 
When within thirty miles of this flat 
coast, the sea assumed a sandy-brown 
colour (recalling Hood’s happy lines— 

“°Till the sands thereunder 
Tinge the sullen wave”)— 

from the turbid waters of the large 
rivers that are here discharged. Owing 
to currents, the line of demarcation 
between the bright green of the un- 
tainted sea and the muddy waters 
from the river was so sharply defined 
as to produce an almost unnatural 
effect. I have remarked the same 
curious appearance in India, at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 

From the lighthouse in the harbour 
one may form a very good idea of the 
situation of the town. The sea to- 
wards the north has encroached so 
many miles within the last few years 
on this point, although receding on 
the opposite side of the debouchure 
of the Demerara, that even the im- 
mense extent of sea-works but im- 
perfectly repels the invading waves ; 
and when the wind blows fresh from 
a certain quarter, their bold crests 
surging and dashing over the artificial 
defences, appear to threaten an inun- 
dation; and thishas already happened. 
Convicts are kept constantly employ- 
ed on these works; but it seems a 
question whether the expenses of re- 
sisting the encroachments of the sea 
here would not be better employed 
in extending the town in another di- 
rection, since only the barracks and 
parade grounds of the troops, from 
their being lower than the other parts 
of the town are seriously endangered. 

Like those of all the West India 


islands, the houses are mee wood- 


en, generally painted white, shingled, 
and with small verandahs and green 
jalousies. They have gardens attach- 
ed, some of which are bright with 
the remarkable ornamental trees and 
plants which flourish in this humid 
climate with wonderful vigour. Pre- 
eminent in beauty are the acacia-like 
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jacaranda, with its colonies of large 
deep blue blossoms clustering round 
the bare trunks and branches; the 
beautiful violet petrea ; the luxuriant 
bread-fruit trees ; and the orinoco, 
as it is here called, with flame-colour- 
ed blossoms, that seem to blaze against 
the rich deep contrast of green leaves. 
Of this latter tree, I was told a pecu- 
liarity which I mention without com- 
ment: it is, that it will not grow un- 
less planted in the wane (or in the 
“black,” as the term is here) of the 
moon. My informant assured me al- 
80, that a similar phenomenon is ob- 
servable in walluba wood, brought 
from Essequibo, namely, that in pre- 
paring it for shingles, it will not split 
straight during the moon’s increase. 
The larger streets and roads are all 
divided at right angles by canals and 
drains ; and as some of the former are 
of great breadth, the effect is pleasing, 
as the grass, neatly kept, grows on 
either side parallel with the roads, 


and these again are flanked by the 

ardens and houses of the wealthier 
inhabitants, all regularly enclosed, and 
bosomed high in tufted trees, brilliant 
with the exaggerations of a chintzy 


flower pattern. The cathedral is a fine 
building, and contains one or two inte- 
resting monuments of modern date, 
and thereare many other good and sub- 
stantial public buildings throughout 
the town. The railway station is also 
a place of considerable interest. Ob- 
serving a group of coolies here one 
day, I addressed them, much to their 
surprise, in Hindostanee : “How do 
youlikethiscountry?” Iasked. “Sir,” 
they replied, several speaking together, 
“we could live twenty years in our 
own country, for two that we could 
live here. These black fellows (mean- 
ing the negroes) are very worthless.” 
And certainly there was apparently 
some excuse for the assumed superior- 
ity of these immigrants ; for after a 
short time, I was told, that they gra- 
dually raised themselves above ma- 
nual Jabours and commencing with a 
few reels of cotton, an old pickle bot- 
tle, buttons, and such like triffes, 
gradually became pedlars, or box 
wallahs, as they would be called 
in India. There is surely a scale 
in races apart from education ; for 
we constantly find the superior 
vindicating itself, and asserting its 
superiority under all circumstances 
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and in all situations, leaving the in- 
ferior field of labour to those best 
suited for it by physical and mental 
constitution. 

The pure African makes a better 
soldier than a Creole. He is generally 
more subordinate, and is cleanlier 
than his domesticated brother. Yet, 
strange to say, I have been positively 
assured that most of the pure Afri- 
cans, after years of exemplary con- 
duct, would gladly forfeit the pensions 
for which they had served, to be al- 
lowed to curtail their period of ser- 
vice even by two years, and return to 
their native country. Civilization 
does not appear to offer to them any 

eat advantages, although they rea- 

ily accommodate themselves to its 
usages. In speaking of negroes, their 
widely different nationalities are too 
often confounded, for there are certain 
of the African tribes whose mental 
and, physical endowments ‘are very 
much above those of the others. 

I was told a curious story of a ser- 
geant of one of the West India regi- 
ments. The facts I remember suffi- 
ciently to repeat ; but I disclaim all 
intention of offering any explanation, 
or assuming that there was any more 
in the circumstances than what may 
be explained by the curious pheno- 
mena of coincidences, which by com- 
binations often produce the semblance 
of something supernatural ; while no- 
thing in the details, taken separately, 
could be considered in any degree out 
of the course of nature. The story is 


\interesting so far as I remember it, 


inasmuch as it presents a phase of 
the African soldier’s character. 
Sergeant , an African, of a war- 
like tribe, was, for some venial offence, 
reduced to the ranks by the sentence 
of a court-martial. His proud tem- 
per could not brook the degradation, 
and, instead of reconciling himself to 
the change, he separated from his 
comrades, and passed most of his 
time by the sea-shore, alone, singing 
the songs of his native land. At 
length, the day before he was to have 
gone on duty for the first time again 
as a private, he committed suicide. 
He was interred in the usual burying- 
ground, and the same night a heavy 
thunder-storm broke over the sta- 
tion. While it continued, there was 
a great commotion in the barracks, 
the superstitious blacks running to 
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their officers to report that they had 
no rest for Sergeant —— (the de- 
ceased), who, with a fierce aspect, 
was roaming about their quarters, in 
company with a jumbie—perhaps the 
fiend himself. Of course the idea 
was ridiculed, but still they persisted 
in their assertion. Next morning, to 
convince the men of their strange 
superstition being unfounded, some 
of the principal officers rode to the 
grave-yard, expecting to show the 
deluded Africans the closed grave of 
their comrade ; but instead of this, a 
very curious spectacle presented! itself. 
During the previous night the elec- 
tric fluid had struck this very grave, 
and having dislodged the superin- 
cumbent mass, the coffin lid was ex- 
posed, and on it was settled a swarm 
of bees. After this discovery it was 
a hopeless task to convince the men 
that the oceurrence was accidental, 
and not supernatural. A thousand 
lecturers from Exeter Hall would not 
have satisfied their doubts; and pro- 
bably this one awkward incident may 
have undone years of missionary la- 
bour. 

I was frequently amused, as I ram- 
bled through the busy streets. of 
Georgetown, reeking with the odours 
of salt fish, to observe the defiant 
swagger of the powerful negro, con- 
trasted with the comparatively aristo- 
cratic air of the elegantly chintz-clad 
Bengalee or Madrasee, and the mild 
listlessness of the large-headed, lank- 
haired Buck Indian, with, perhaps, 
his coronet of scarlet or green feathers, 
a cloth about his loins, and a shooting 
tube, or some other weapon or imple- 
ment, in his hand. The Bucks are a 
gentle tribe of savages—the expres- 
sion of their countenances, the for- 
mation: of their heads, and _ their 
general bearing, indicate. as much ; 
and when they come.to. Georgetown 
to barter, and to wonder at every 
thing, they remind one of country 
bumpkins in Sackville-street, 

The negroes have a very singular 
habit common to the race. They are 
fond of soliloquizing aloud on_ their 
private grievances as they stride along 
the streets, altogether regardless of 
eaves-droppers, “My Gad! Justicein 
Demerary! Me work} De dem raskil 
not gib him pay for he wifean’ chile!” 
He then extemporized supposed re- 
plies to his certainly just demands, 
and worked up gradually a highly 
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dramatic scene, modulating his voice 
from tones of sarcastic wheedling to 
those of the loudest indignation, and 
so passed on fuming. Possibly it was 
more the love of idle talking than 
any actual sense of wrong which 
roused him. 

The negro is musical in his tastes. 
What though there has not yet been 
found a sable Beethoven, he tho- 
roughly enjoys our best operatic airs. 
He is fond of whistling, and is no 
mean adept in the art, as one discovers 
on hearing “ Vive tu” from his re- 
solutely puckered lips. The mu- 
sicians of the local corps are excellent 
performers, and I have seldom heard 
a better band than that of one of the 
West India regiments which was 
then stationed at Eve Leary barracks. 
Now, since I have mentioned this 
euphonious name, some explanation 
may be required, Miss Eve Leary 
was the original proprietress of the 
Jand on which the barracks are built, 
hence the perpetuation of a some- 
what remarkable name. The soldiers 
of these colonial regiments, when en- 
listed in Africa, used to be given the 
most absurd names, until at last, I 
believe, the authorities checked the 
license. Howard, Percy, Plantagenet, 
Heat, Fire, Water, Grog, Diamond, 
Pearl, Beef, Mutton, and even the 
names of the great officials of govern- 
ment themselves were not uncommon. 
As for Friday, and Pompey, and even 
Imperial Cesar, they have prescrip- 
tively been conceded by some strange 
whim of mankind. 

About the barracks are constantly 
to be seen, dressed in the finest starch- 
ed muslins, the vivandiéres, or those 
ladies of colour who perform similar 
offices ; and although they perhaps 
do not adhere strictly to the reputed 
high standard of their transatlantic 
sisterhood, their delicious cocoa-nut, 
cakes, and tasty pine apple tarts, with 
pepper cordial, are by no means to be 
despised. The Creoles are fond of 
such sweetmeats, at all times ; and I 
found the greatest difficulty in organ- 
izing with my unwilling servant a 
matutinal cup of tea, and a crisp 
toasted cassava cake. 

I have often been struck with the 
wild and picturesque appearance of 
the African and negro women who 
attend the drums and fifes at tattoo. 
In the distance is heard the lonely 
surging of the sea; and in the pale 
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moonlightapproaches a band which, in 
its indistinctness, recalls the classical 
groups of Poussin. There is the clash 
of cymbals, the roll of the drum, the 
clear fifes; and in front of all, with 
gestures of the most thorough aban- 
don, and threading the endless mazes 
of their strange and graceful dance, 
with admirable regard to time, ap- 

ars a company of Seochinaitbe: whose 
ight cloud-like flounces float about 
their somewhat luxuriant forms. A 
strange ringing laughter mingles with 
the clash of instruments, and the pro- 
cession isagain lostin the dim distance. 
The large and beautiful moths flit 
about again, unscared, and silence is 
so perfectly restored, that one won- 
ders almost what it was he saw. 

On the occasion of “ John Canoe,” 
these untaught danseuses acquit 
themselves to my taste, in a style 
infinitely more elegant than that of 
the celebrated Nautch girls of India. 
Elegance, however, can scarcely be 
claimed as a charm of the negro wo- 
men, at least in the adornment of the 
head; for perhaps there is scarcely 
any more curious object than a negro 
belle at church, with her hair con- 
cealed by the usual Madrasee ker- 
chief, over which is perched, perpen- 
dicularly, like an extinguisher, the 
fashionable Regent-street bonnet, 
laden with its floral wonders, 

In Waterton’s “ Wanderings in 
South America,” a remarkable ac- 
count is given of a sudden noise which 
had alarmed the traveller and party 
when amongst the Buck Indians in 
British Guiana. While at Demerara 
several persons besides myself were 
awakened about midnight by similar 
sounds ; but so singular and alarming 
were they that, as I was told, the 
sentries challenged the unseen rioters 
until satisfied that — were only ob- 
streperous duppies. The phenomenon 
was no doubt caused by some subter- 
ranean voleanic action. Duppies and 
jumbies, or ghosts and spirits, are the 
terror of the African race, who have 
a curious belief that these disem- 
bodied beings take up their lodgings 
generally, when they come on an er- 
rand of mischief amongst mortals, in 
the lofty branches of the great silk 
cotton ti which in consequence is 
often called jumbie tree. 

Amongst the curious natural pro- 
ductions of this country, the Labarrie 
or snake nut has attracted notice, 
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from the peculiar convolutions of its 
kernel, which resemble the coils of a 
snake ; and it is, moreover, asserted by 
the Buck Indians, who bring it from 
the interior, that the leaves of the 
tree that produces it are a good anti- 
dote to the poison of a certain snake 
which makes its habitation chiefly in 
its neighbourhood—similes simtlibus 
curanter. I am not certain that the 
tree itself has yet been identified by 
botanists, and even the nuts are un- 
common in the colony. 

The insects of Demerara are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome ; and besides 
the well-known chigoe of the West 
Indies, there is a very minute scarlet 
creature, called the rouge béte, which 
— the most painful irritability of 
skin. 

The orchideous plants are here re- 
markable for their delicate beauty, 
and there are persons who find em- 
ployment in bringing them from the 
forests of the Demerara and Esse- 
quibo rivers. Iwas surprised to find 
boxes of pepper plants such favour- 
ites in the verandahs of all the bar- 
racks. It seems a strange taste to 
select this plant. There is a small 
botanical garden at Georgetown, which 
contains many plants of considerable 
interest; but although not uncommon, 
the beauty of the Thunburgias and 
Horsfallias is conspicuous. Here I 
also was pointed out the cassava tree, 
the preparations from which, whether 
as casareep, in pepper-pot, or in cakes, 
are equally palatable. The long straw 
baskets, shaped like quivers, in which 
the poisonous pieces of the root are 
strained, are curious, and puzzled me 
considerably when I first saw them in 
the shops. 

I unfortunately made a mistake 
on my visit to these gardens; for see- 
ing two coloured men, I addressed 
him whom nature seemed to have 


stamped as the superior, but I soon 
was made aware of the grave error 
which I had committed; and although 
I quickly corrected myself, and haz- 
arded a few remarks on the subject 
of floriculture, my new acquaintance 


was not to be so easily appeased. 
He drew up his neck, and averted his 
eye disdainfully; and when I asked 
him the name of the arnotto tree, he 
answered sharply, “‘ Napolon’s cock- 
hat ;” and this tree (an acacia), “My 
lady’s slipper ;’ but in the end he 
softened down, and before I left I was 
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his debtor foracharminglittle bouquet 
of flowers. The constitutional pride 
or sense of dignity is very remark- 
able amongst the so-called descend- 
ants of Ham. They are kind and 
obliging as a rule, so long as nothing 
touches them (let it be ever so indi- 
rectly) on this point, but once roused 
by some fancied slight, their obsti- 
nate resentment is not to be overcome 
without many trying concessions. An 
acquaintance of mine used to take 
lessons on the guitar from one of 
these sensitive musicians. He had a 
very remarkably shaped, lofty, conical 
head, and such a thing as a smile 
never passed athwart his studied 
countenance. Master and pupil drew 
their chairs opposite each other, and 
after a few exercises, the former ge- 
nerally concluded the lesson with an 
air, as it ought to be sung, “Am I not 
fondly thine own,” “ The heart bowed 
down,” or some such other. The 
utmost gravity and decorum reigned 
during the performance, which, but 
tor the peculiar manner of the maes- 
tro, was very good, for I believe it 
will be generally admitted this race 
has a decided talent for music. 

At the period of my visit the 
Demerara railroad extended to a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles, to the 
large farm of the enterprising and 
hospitable proprietor of Belfield. As 
1 was starting by the train, the re- 
marks of some little black urchins, 
who were speculating on the power 
of locomotion, amused me. “ Heh,” 
says one, addressing his companion 
with evident consideration—“ Heh, 
see she go push, nobody shub shee.” 
It is a single line, and the carriages 
are built on the American principle. 
As the rate at which we went was 
not very rapid, there was leisure to 
observe the peculiarities, in detail, of 
the country. We passed through a 
low swampy jungle, spangled with 
the starlike blossoms of a species of 
jasmin, which abounds in it, and 
also with the scarlet and orange bios- 
soms of a species of ipecacuanha, 
which had a very rich appearance. 
Canals, with punts on them, and 
drains at right angles, intersected the 
country at regular intervals. Here and 
there were groups of cocoa-nut trees, 
and long rowsof the princely Mountain 
cabbage, each with its one pendant 
leaf. Occasionally we passed dilapi- 
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dated houses, and good land relaps- 
ing into jungle or bush, as it is here 
called. The frontage to the sea of 
these estates is comparatively narrow, 
but they extend far inland, their 
breadth bearing no proportion to 
their length. ere is no want of 
energy amongst the proprietors—la- 
bour only is deficient, and even this 
difficulty is being gradually over- 
come. 

At the first station, ‘“ Plaisance,” 
there is a small village seemingly in 
aswamp. The houses are raised on 
piles and scaffolding. Methodist and 
other chapels are very generally to be 
seen ; but there is no place, however 
deserted in other respects, that has 
not its beer-shops, with some crudely 
painted sign, and London porter and 
ales advertised above the door, at one 
shilling per bottle. Amongst the vil- 
lages which we passed there was one 
which I imagine could not have had 
fewer than 500 inhabitants, 

Arrived at our destination, we had 
an excellent luncheon, including pep- 
per-pot, that great West Indian “olla 
podrida,” prepared with casareep, with 
iced ale, and a variety of bread 
kind—that is, vegetable substitutes 
for bread and potatoes, scarcely to be 
exceeded; bread fruit, roasted bananas, 
yams of various kinds, &c., &c. Our 
repast ended, we went over our host’s 
grounds. Here I noticed the senna 

lant ; the kooreda tree—remarkable 
or having no tap root, and which 
covers all the coast. It is so impreg- 
nated with saline matter, that on 
evaporating the leaves, a large per 
centage of salt may be procured from 
them. A species of indigo, the soap- 
berry tree, cotton bush, silk cotton 
tree, the elegant quassia, with its red 
blossoms, and a variety of other in- 
teresting vegetable productions are 
common. 

The Scarlet Ibis, a bird of remark- 
able beauty, is very common here, and 
a flight passed over head while we 
were rambling about. I observed also 
a very fine bird domesticated in the 
yard, They told me it was called the 
‘Powee ;” and pendant from a tama- 


rind bough, we procured the curious 
bottle-shaped nest of the yellow plan- 
tain bird, whose eggs are beautifully 
pees as it were with hierogly- 
phics. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
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story, here believed, that the parro- 
quet dies if fed on plantains or ban- 
anas, 

In our host’s garden I observed a 
large ““Plumiera” (tree jasmin), de- 
nuded of its foliage by splendid ca- 
terpillars, each measuring about six 
inches, and of the most brilliantly 
variegated colours-—so much so, that 
I can compare them to nothing but 
small Chenille purses. 

We were fortunate enough, during 
our stay, to discover in a ditch a spe- 
¢imen, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, of the wonderful nest- 
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building fish described Sir R. 
Schomburgk. It is called the assur 
or hasar. The nest is loosely con- 


structed of leaves and twigs, like the 
broken cover of a basket. Under- 
neath it the spawn is deposited, and 
the fierce little fish guards it with un- 
paralleled vigilance,. To catch him he 
is made the victim of his own impe- 
tuosity. A sieve is sunk near the 
nest, and the water’ is then stirred 
over it with a stick, which so enrages 
the fish, that he darts out to the at- 
tack, when the sieve is jerked up, and 
he is captured. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WILLs’ “KAGLE’S NEST” IN THE VALLEY OF SIXT: A SUMMER HOME AMONG THE ALPS.—HILL'S 
TRAVELS IN PERU AND MEXICO.—CAPT. SHAKESPEAR’S WILD SPORTS OF INDIA.—RIMBAULT'S ORIGIN 
OF THE PIANOFORTS.—A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Mr. WIits’ volume* is one of the 
most interesting specimens of Alpine 
literature lately published. No doubt 
the interest is greatly enhanced by 
the cireumstances under which it was 
written. The volume is in part the 
joint production of Mr. Wills and his 
accomplished wife, who, unhappily, 
died before its completion, and to 
whose memory it is inscribed, in a 
dedication of peculiar grace and ten- 
derness. 

Mr. Wills is an experienced Alpine 
traveller ; the author of “ Wanderings 
among the High Alps ;” and a contri- 
butor to “Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” 
the highly entertaining account of a 
series of excursions by members of 
the Alpine Club, edited by its ener- 
getic President, Mr. John Ball. Far 
as Mr. Wills has travelled, it would 
appear that the Valley of the Sixt 
is in his eyes the most lovely spot in 
the world. Though butseldom visited, 
it is easier of access from Geneva than 
Chamouni, being but aten hours’ jour- 
ney. The road to Sixt diverges from 
Bonneville, keeping along the right 
bank of the River Arve, into which the 
Giffre, the stream which flowsthrough 
the Valley of Sixt, falls about five 


miles above Bonneville. The road is 
carried by the foot of the Mole Moun- 
tain across the Giffre at the village 
of Marignier. After a long and steep 
ascent, the traveller passes the old 
castle of Chatillon, and gains the first 
sight of the valley, finding himself at 
the entrance of what seems like an- 
other world. 

“A wide and fertile valley lies almost 
beneath your feet, shut in on each side 
by mountain ranges. They present an 
exquisite combination of grandeur and 
of softer beauty. Clothed to a great 
height with woods, in which the dark 
foliage of fir and pine is pleasantly re- 
lieved by the brighter green of the beech, 
they afford conclusive evidence that the 
severities of an Alpine climate do not 
visit even their highest portions; but 
they often break away into abrupt faces 
of rock, of no inconsiderable height, or 
are crowned by rugged peaks of a bold 
and precipitous character. Bright slopes 
of luwn-like pasture mingle with the 
darker green of the forest trees. Nu- 
merous chalets, of a better order than 
usual, nestle beneath the shelter of the 
woods, or are dotted about the upland 
meadows, In the centre of the valley, 
the Giffre pours down its discoloured 
stream, the drainage of the glaciers of 
the Buet and of the Pic de Tinneverges. 
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At no great distance from where you 
stand, the prosperous little town of Tan- 
ninges sparkles in the sunlight. 

‘* The plain through which the Giffre 
threads its way is still more rich and 
verdant than the mountain chains that 
bound it; and is thickly studded with 
orchards and_corn fields. At the head 
of this beautiful valley, the eye and the 
mind are alike arrested by the great 
crags and extende| snows of the Buet, 
which seem to say, that in this direc- 
tion at least, Nature has done her best, 
by denying the means of egress, to com- 
plete the resemblance of the scene to the 
‘Happy Valley.’” 


The road winds down from the top 
of the hill to Tanninges, whence two 
or three hours’ ascent of the Valley 
of Sixt brings the traveller to the 
town of Samoéns, placed in the midst 
of scenery of the greatest beauty. On 
leaving Samoéns the road is brought 
within a few feet of the river, which 
is here an impetuous torrent. Passing 
the narrow gorge of Les Tines, through 
which the united streams of the Upper 
and Lower Giffre rush, a view is ob- 
tained of the Pointe de Salles, a glo- 
rious peak, than which the most ex- 
perienced Alpine traveller might in 
vain rack his memory to call to view 
a grander form. It is the eastern ex- 
tremity of a mountain range extend- 
ing to the Aiguille de Varens, just 
above St. Martin. 


«In outline it reminds one somewhat 
of the huge crested crags, like petrified 
waves of rock, that form the great fea- 
ture of the view from Leukerbad to- 
wards the Ghemmi Pass; but it is be- 
yond all comparison grander and more 
solemn in form. ‘The upper part of the 
mountain is a bare and ee coe struc- 
ture of naked rock, built tier above tier, 
rising first gently and then sharply from 
west to east, and ending in an abrupt 

recipice of some 1,500 or 2,000 feet. 
Nothing can exceed the grandeur of this 
line of crags, and few that I have seen 
are equally rich in colour. Beneath the 
serrated ridge is a narrow ‘ swarded 
shelf,’ which looks from below so steep, 
that one wonders how herbage and stunt- 
ed trees can find a resting-place on such 
an incline. It projects beyond the east- 
ern base of the precipice, and is itself 
raised to a height of some thousands of 
feet above the gorge of the Giffre by a 
bare perpendicular wall of crag, far more 
massive than the peak above, and only 
less imposing because it does not start, 
like the Pointe de Salles itself, from the 
level of the clouds. Few persons, how- 
ever accustomed to the won:lers of Alp- 
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ine passes, could repress a feeling of as- 
tonishment on learning that along this 
wild ledge, beneath the foot and round 
the nearest extremity of the range of 
limestone precipices, raised at such a 
dizzy height, is carried the romantic 
passage of the Col d’Anterne from Sixt 
to Servoz.”’ 


The village of Sixt is reached after 
a few minutes’ descent along the 
banks of the now diminished Giffre. 
Here there is.a hospitable hotel, the 
“Fer 4 Cheval,” which was originally 
the convent of Sixt.. A few miles 
above the village of Sixt, we reach 
the magnificent amphitheatre of the 
Fer & Cheval, of which we are favour- 
ed with a beautiful sketch by Mrs. 
Wills, and the following graphic de- 
scription by our author :— 


‘* The great wall of precipice forming 
the southern barrier of the valley sud- 
denly recedes from the course of the 
river, and curving round in a semicircle, 
becomes the boundary of an enormous 
amphitheatre of unparalleled wildness 
and sublimity. Successive landslips on 
a colossal scale have half filled up the 
area beneath with a confused assemblage 
of low irregular hills. Along the whole 
length of the arc towers an unbroken 
line of nearly perpendicular precipice, 
never less than a thousand feet in height, 
and sometimes considerably higher. 
This imposing barrier is itself surmount- 
ed by a grand chain of still loftier crags, 
rising terrace upon terrace till they at- 
tain their greatest elevation in the mag- 
nificent peak of the ‘Tinneverges; the 
north-vastern point of the Horse-shoe; 
and the scarcely less imposing summit 
of the Téte Noire, about half-way be- 
tween the two extremities of the semi- 
circle; while, further still to the west, 
the glaciers of the Buet peep over the 
buttresses of rock, and call to mind the 
wonders of the upper world of ice and 
snow.” 


There are many beautiful excur- 
sions from Sixt. At the head of the 
valley, and to the west, lies the Fond 
de la Combe, a wild and secluded re- 
cess, shut in by a@ massive barrier of 
rock, crowned by the glaciers of Mont 
Ronan, of interest as the scene of the 
untimely end of Jacques Balmat, the 
hero of Mont Blanc, who is remem- 
bered as an indomitable mountaineer, 
but unfortunately addicted to gold- 
seeking, in which pursuit he lost his 
ie r. wae account of the oa 

edy is, painfully interesting. But 
the Vovelinat apdt of all, in Mr, Wills’ 


estimation, is the Vallée des Fonds, 
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which can be reached from Sixt in an 
hour and a-half. The Plateau des 
Fonds, which must be, in truth, a 
miracle of Alpine beauty, is situated 
on a slope of the Buet :— 


‘«The plateau itself is only a toler- 
ably level piece of pasture land, some 
few acres in extent, but surrounded by 
scenery of no common grandeur. It is 
placed nearly in the centre of the great 
amphitheatre of precipices which opened 
on us at the grassy knoll whence we 
first caught sight of the chalets; but it 
is only from this spot that their full ex- 
tent can be seen or their magnificence 
appreciated. They stretch in one long 
dark and frowning wall from north to 
south-east of the spectator, attaining 
their greatest height and presenting their 
wildest aspect about midway between 
the two extremities of the arc. At its 
northern end they are crowned by grass 
land so steep as to make one wonder 
that even Alpine sheep and Alpine shep- 
herds dare to trust themselves upon its 
slippery surface just above those tre- 
mendous crags. As the precipices in- 
crease in height, however, the strip of 
verdure diminishes in breadth ; and from 
the middle of the Horse-shoe to its south- 
eastern point, the line of bare rock either 
stands out sharply against the sky or is 
capped by a glistening patch of glacier. 
Tie loftiest portion of this magnificent 
crescent cannot be less than 2,500 or 
3,000 feet in height. Nor is the south- 
eastern extremity of the arc of less im- 
posing aspect, though its crags are not 
on so colossal a scale; for their inferiority 
in elevation is due, not so much to a 
lowering of the actual outline of the 
ridge, as to the height attained by the 
pastures of Les Fonds, and the rich 
growth of fir wood which protects them 
trom the avalanches of April and May. 
In fact, by climbing to the summit of the 
pastures, access may be gained to the 
crags above ; they are broken by narrow 
rifts, cut far into the substance of the 
mountain by the torrents of spring, and 
by their depth of shadow throw out the 
intervening masses into a bold relief 
that makes them look like the outworks 
and watch-towers of a gigantic fortress. 
They belong, in fact, to a kind of for- 
mation which gives a very peculiar and 
wonderful character to a deep valley 
opening beyond them, further to the 
south, by which the ascent of the Buet 
and the passage of the Cul de l'Echaud 
are made, A small portion of this val- 
ley is seen from the Plateau des Fonds, 
but it is not nearly enough to give an 
accurate notion of the true character of 
the scenery ; nor is it till a mile or two 
further along the path towards the Buet 
that one gets the least idea of the depth 
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and wildness of this great inlet, when, 
on rounding a protecting spur of the 
mountain, re come suddenly upon it. 
The part of the valley visible from the 
plateau is seen over a great fir forest. It 
is obviously but the opening to a deeper 
recess, which the imagination is free to 
picture as beautiful as it will.” 


We have given Mr. Wills’ descrip- 
tion of this exquisite spot in full, as 
a great deal of the interest of the 
volume attaches to it. He first saw 
the valley in 1857, and was then so 
struck with its unique beauty as to 
be seized with a desire to possess a 
few acres as a site for a chalet. Sub- 
sequent visits having confirmed his 
opinion and changed his longing into 
a resolve, he entered upon a negotia- 
tion for the purchase. This appar- 
ently simple intention was not, how- 
ever, 80 easily to be accomplished. 
The land he found to be vested in fee 
simple in the “commune” of Sixt, a 
civil division somewhat analogous to 
that of a parish. Every owner of land 
in the commune had a right of pas- 
turage and turbary on the plateau. 
The commune of Sixt was represented 
by fifteen councillors, including the 
syndic and vice-syndic, or mayor and 
deputy, to whom Mr. Wills obtained 
an introduction, and made a formal 
a for a purchase. The syndic 

roached the subject at the first sit- 
of the council, by whom it was well 
received, and, by appointment, Mr. 
Wills accompanied some eight or nine 
of the members to Les Fonds, and 
marked out his intended purchase, 
explaining his objects apparently to 
their satisfaction. He then proceeded 
to Bonneville, and obtained from 
Count d’Elia, the Intendant of the 
Province, the official authority tohold 
a special meeting of the council, at 
which alone the resolution for the 
sale of their land could be legally 
passed. Before this extraordinary 
sitting could be held, the curé of 
Sixt, an ecclesiastic of the old régime, 
had got up an agitation against the 
proposed sale to-our author. He re- 
presented to the simple peasants that 
‘there would be a Protestant crusade 
in the valley ; one intruder would give 
rise to another, and their ‘montagnes’ 
would be cut up into building patches 
to satisfy the vagaries of English 
taste ; that the English aristocrat had 
found the vein of gold that Jacques 
Balmat had failed to discover, and their 
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forests would be destroyed to find fuel 
for his smelting furnaces,” and so on. 
Futile as these objections were, they 
had the effect of turning more than 
one-half of the members of the coun- 
cil against Mr. Wills’ proposal. In 
this extremity Count d’Elia, the In- 
tendant, took up the matter warmly 
in our author’s favour, and convoked 
another special meeting, at which he 
attended and aided the council by 
his advice. At this meeting the re- 
solution for the sale of the property 
was carried, but only by the casting 
vote of the syndic. The resolution 
had then to be sanctioned by the In- 
tendant and confirmed by the “ juge 
de paix.” Still it was not final until 
it had received the ratification of the 
Minister of the Interior, to whom the 
dissentients presented a memorial nu- 
merously signed. After much hesi- 
tation, and by dint of great persever- 
ance, the authorization was at length 
completed, and received the sign ma- 
nual of the king. These were the 
forms under the Sardinian rule ; since 
then the province has been annexed 
by France. The difficulties thrown 
in the way of the acquisition of his 
Alpine property increased the pur- 
chase-money from £8 to £16 per 
“journal,” or acre. 

Mr. Wills having thus accomplished 
his hobby, christened his possession 
“The Eagle’s Nest,” and proceeded 
to erect a chalet, on the plans and 
specifications drawn by his wife. The 
simple inhabitants of the valley with- 
drew all opposition to the new set- 
tlers, and cordially welcomed them, 
stating that as the resolution was car- 
ried, they respected the wishes of the 
majority. Mr. Wills promised them 
that he would make known the beau- 
ties of their valley, and endeavour to 
divert some of the English tourists 
from the beaten track to Chamouni; 
and he has ably fulfilled his promise 
by the publication of this volume. 

Besides the description of his sum- 
mer home in the Valley of Sixt, the 
work contains sketches of Alpine 
and glacier explorations, which are 
brought before the mind’s eye with 
great power and distinctness. In 
these excursions, our author encoun- 
tered considerable perils and grappled 
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with difficulties with characteristic 
energy, finding an ample reward in 
the fascination of the wonderful views 
thus alone to be commanded. He 
also discovered a bed of beautiful and 
valuable fossils, chiefly ferns, near the 
summit of the Col D’Anterne. Of 
these he made a large collection, and 

resented eighty specimens to the 
British Museum, and 200 to the Uni- 
versity College, London. 


Mr. Hr has travelled round the 
world, and published, from time to 
time, accounts of his journey.* The 
volumes now before us contain the 
narrative of the completion of his 
tour in Peru and Mexico. Sailing 
from the Society Islands, he was dis- 
turbed in his slumbers, on his arrival 
at Valparaiso, by the shock of an 
earthquake. He visited Santiago, 
the chief town of the Chilian Re- 
public, and Cuzco, the ancient capital 
of the Incas. Thence he proceeded 
to Lima, the modern seat of govern- 
ment of Peru, situated six miles, per 
railway, from Callao. After asojourn 
of some weeks in Lima, he set sail for 
Panama, and crossed the Isthmus. 
Having visited Jamaica and Havan- 
nah, he sailed for Vera Cruz, whence 
he journeyed to Mexico. 

Such was our author’s route, and 
assuredly it is one widely removed 
from every beaten track, though we 
doubt whether his experiences will 
attract many followers. 

Of the position, extent, and natural 
features of these different countries, 
our author enters into the details ; 
but are not all such matters better 
written in the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica?’ Let us see whether he 
observed any remarkable traits de- 
serving of our readers’ attention. In 
almost every seaport he found the 
trade of the country chiefly in the 
hands of English merchants. These 
enterprising men had originally com- 
manded trading vessels, laden with 
ventures from England, which they 
exchanged for the produce of the 
country. Having satisfactorily ful- 
filled this trust, and won the confi- 
dence of their employers, they were 
then located at the port as agents to 
the merchants at home. Ere long, 
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the deputy advances himself to the 
position of a merchant on his own 
account, and settles in the colony with 
his family, or, if unmarried, selects a 
wife among the servant girls already 
imported. iety is, therefore, rather 
incongruous, and disturbed by envy 
and petty jealousies. 

The movable prisons of Valpa- 
raiso attracted Mr. Hill’s attention, 
and gave him occasion to advise their 
adoptionin England. They certainly 
are both novel and original. A num- 
ber of waggons are built, of great 
strength, and provided with benches 
to sleep on, and a cook-room, or gal- 
ley. In each of these, a dozen con- 
victs are stowed away, and conveyed 
to the places where public works are 
earried on—a plan offering some ad- 
vantages where labour is required at 
a distance from the ordinary prison. 

At Santiago, Mr. Hill was courte- 
ously received by the President of the 
Republic, who took pains to explain 
thereasons why Chili, of all the ancient 
Spanish colonies, had not retrograded 
as a Republic. He attributed their 
progress to their having corrected the 
two great errors of the Spanish cha- 
racter—pride, and contempt of fo- 
reigners. Chili had embraced every 
opportunity of reforming her institu- 
tions, andalways received with respect 
every stranger who visited her shores, 
and at that time was one of the most 

rosperous and best governed of the 
Bouth American States. 

In the Legislative Chambers our 
author observed peculiarities in strik- 
ing contrast with our customs: the 
members usually spoke in a sitting 

ture, never rising to address the 
ouse save in times of excitement. 
Divisions did not take place; but the 
Clerk of the Chambers ascertained 
the votes by regarding singly each 
member, who, in his turn, simply 
nodded assent, or said “ No,” e 
visited the pantheon, or cemetery, 
and found the aristocratic portion 
ornamented with pieces of sculpture, 
carved in Italy or Paris; but the 
department of the poor, on the con- 
trary, conducted without the slightest 
regard to decency ; skulls and bones 
lay strewn about ; pits, which had 
been dug deep and filled with un- 
coftined bodies, had been reopened, 
and the remains thrown out, with the 
bones partly covered with flesh, to 
make space for other interments. In 
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some of the pits, the bodies of men 
and woinen, fantastically dressed, ap- 
peared to have been just thrown in, 
as one would pitch in a litter of dogs ; 
these the gravedigger covered over in 
the evening, according to custom. 
Our author left Chili favourably im- 
pressed, on the whole, with the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, and grati- 
fied with their kindness and hospi- 
tality. 

At Arequipa, in Peru, he chanced 
upon a Romish procession, in which 
the influence of the clergy turned to 
account the superstition of thenatives. 
Crossing the chief plaza, or great 
square of the town, which was filled 
with heaps of dirt, he met a number 
of priests, marching in procession, 
and heralded by music. In front, 
was borne aloft the figure of a saint, 
of painted wood, robed in green drap- 
ery, and holding a cross in one hand, 
and a lamb in the other, evidently in- 
tended to represent St. John. Above 
a hundred poor Indians followed, 
mounted on donkeys, or armed with 
shovels and spades. The bearers of the 
saint mounted the largest of the heaps 
of dirt, and planted the figure on a 
pedestal, covered with crimson cloth, 
placing an umbrella on his arm to 
shield him from the sun. The guns 
of the fortress fired a salute, where- 
upon the Indians set to work with a 
will, and filled their barrows with the 
dirt, which they wheeled away with 
energy worthy of the holy work, in 
which it was clear they believed 
themselves engaged. This, it ap- 
peared, was the only way in which 
the authorities aaa get the piles of 
rubbish removed. 

The most interesting portion of this 
work are the chapters on Cuzco, the 
ancient capital of the empire of the 
Ineas. It is situated about 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
ruins of the famous “ Temple of the 
Sun,” which had been porneeres of 
its enormous riches by the Spaniards, 
under Pizarro, presented the follow- 
ing appearance at the time of our 
author’s visit :— 


“The most perfect of the remains of 
the ancient temple are to be seen at the 
eastern and western ends of the modern 
edifice. At the west end there isa part 
of the wall which has never been dis- 
turbed, of about twenty feet or more in 
height, and thirty in breadth at the base, 
and of a curved form; and on the east, 
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almost the whole of that side of the edi- 
fice remains, measuring about seventy 
feet in length, and twenty-five in height. 
While examining these wails, we had 
the first opportunity of observing the 
excellent character of the masonry of 
the ancient people. The stones are 
generally about two feet in length, and 
of a uniform’ breadth of about sixteen 
inches. They are of a gray colour, and 
are placed in perfect lines, and are so 
ingeniously united, that, although no 
traces of mortar have been discovered, 
not so much as the blade of a penknife 
can be anywhere, even at this day, in- 
serted between them; and the work is 
relieved from the monotony it might 
otherwise present by a slight projection 
of the surfaces of the stones, caused by 
their not touching one another within an 
inch or two of the line of the exterior.” 


To the north of the town arethe ruins 
of the great fortress, built of poly- 
gonal-shaped stonesof great size, some 
of them said to poeed fa weight 159 


tons. These immense blocks are fitted 
together with such nicety, that their 
interstices are hardly perceptible. In 
the neighbourhood are also remains 
of other temples, palaces, and fortress- 
es, relies of a former age of splendour 


and magnificence. One of the most 
valuable productions of Peru is the 
coca plant, the leaves of which are 
chewed by the natives instead of to- 
bacco. Its growth is a government 
monopoly. Tt fetches the large price 
of twenty-five dollars the arroba (of 
twenty-five pounds), and its sale in 
the neighbourhood of Cuzco is com- 
se sn at 100,000 arrobas in the year. 

t is raised from seeds, sown in well- 
dressed beds, the shoots being trans- 
planted to open fields, where they 
attain the height of five or six feet, 
and produce white flowers, from which 
proceed the red berries that form the 
seed. When the leaves become brittle, 
they are considered ripe, and are 
earefully gathered, and dried in the 
sun. So fond are the Indians of this 
plant, that they masticate a couple of 
ounces of the leaves each day. 

Very little is known of the Indians 
inhabiting the eastern parts of Peru. 
Though they are cannibals, they make 
a remarkable exception in favour of 
the fair sex, whom they never devour 
at their feasts. This exception is not, 
however, owing to any feeling of 
gallantry on their part, but because 
the barbarians consider women im- 
pure beings, made to be the plague 
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instead of the comfort of men, and 
that their flesh is in the highest de- 
gree poisonous. 

A custom prevails among them 
which reminded our author of an 
Irish wake. The watchers whisper in 
the ears of the departed kind mes- 
sages to their deceased friends, send- 
ing them word as to their worldly 
affairs, and “that they only wait their 
turn to join them in that happy state 
of repose into which they believe 
they have entered.” 

Mr. Hill observed the remains of an 
ancient aqueduct, toconvey waterfrom 
the mountains to Cuzeo, and relates 
a legend connected with its formation. 
Huasca, Inca of Peru, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century 
made a proclamation, that whoever 
would erect works to carry water to 
Cuzco, should receive the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. A young en- 
gineer, named Hassan, came forward 
and undertook to perform the task. 
Men and materials were supplied to 
him, and he began his operations. Be- 
fore long, however, a change came o’er 
the spirit of his dream. A young and 
beautiful girl was observed by Hassan 
in attendance upon one of the men at 
the works. He fell in love with her, 
and became so distracted by his pas- 
sion, that his mind was turned from 
the work, the completion of which 
would doom him to separation from 
her whom he valued above every 
thing, and to marriage with one whom 
he had never seen. Disorder and 
neglect now ensued at the works; the 
workmen and lookers-on came to the 
conclusion that Hassan was unequal 
to the task. His frequent meetings 
with the young attendant having at- 
tracted attention, she ceased visiting 
the camp, which still further dis- 
tracted lis mind, so that all subse- 
quent pe ress of the works was 
arrested. This state of affairs was soon 
made known to the Inca, who, on 
being apprised of the cause of Has- 
san’s conduct, resolved upon revenge, 
and determined that he should 
put to death for his two-fold crime 
—failure in his contract, and con- 
tempt of his sovereign. Before his 
execution, however, Hassan was 
brought before the Inca and his 
court, and interrogated by Huasea 
whether he could urge aught in ex- 
tenuation of his offence. Hassan re- 
plied in the negative, but thanked 
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the Inca for all his favours, especially 
the one he was about to confer, as it 
would release him from the anguish 
he had suffered since he met with the 
innocent cause of his misfortune. 


** At the moment that the Inca was 
about to commit him to the tender 
mercies of the executioners, the girl 
we have mentioned suddenly appeared 
among the crowd of nobles, dressed as 
she had been in the camp of the work- 
men, and rushing into the centre of the 
hall, exclaimed— 

“*Stay, Inca! arrest the hand of jus- 
tice for a moment, while I put one ques- 
tion to the unfortunate culprit. It shall 
be such as the Inca will not disapprove.’ 

‘*From the moment of this strange 
apparition until the demand of the girl, 
there was not a sound heard. The whole 
of the nobles present remained motion- 
less and silent. But had no embarrass- 
ment overwhelmed them, the presence 
of their sovereign would have restrained 
equally their words and their acts. 
Huasea, who seemed alone unmoved, 
nodded assent to the demand of the girl, 
who now marched up to the youth, and 
laying her right hand upon his left 
shoulder, and standing a little on one 
side, that his countenance might be well 
seen by the Inca, said—‘ Young man of 
the hills where the Inca is ever known— 
subject of Huasca—hast thou chosen 
the child of the vales in preference to 
the daughter of thy sovereign?’ To 
which the youth, after steadfastly re- 
garding the Inca, replied— 

**¢ The will of the great source of light 
be done—the sentence of the Inca is 
just.’ Then turning to the girl, he add- 
ed, ‘I go now with joy to dwell where 
I shall await thy coming, to possess thee 
for ever.’ 

“¢ But, wherefore couldst thou not,’ 
then said the girl, ‘ accomplish the work 
which thou hast undertaken ?’ 

“* «Jt had been done,’ said the youth, 
*had the labour been accompanied with 
the hope of possessing thee.’ 

“At this reply the young girl, sud- 
denly throwing off her upper garments, 
which had hidden those which would 
have betrayed her true character, and 
taking the entranced youth by the hand, 
advanced up to the foot ot the throne of 
the Inca, and exclaimed— 

“Great father of the children of the 
sun, dost thou not recognise thy child ? 
I, whom thou lovest as thyself, demand 
the remission of the sentence against the 
youth now bowed down before thee, un- 
til it be known whether the great work 


which he has undertaken can be accom- 
plished or not.’ 

“Inca Huasca, whose affection for his 
daughter was above all other feelings, 
electrified by the occurrence, signified 
his assent to the proposal. <A few 
months after this the great aqueduct was 
completed, and the engineer and the 
princess became man and wife.” 


Mr. Hill adduces an instance of the 
insecurity of travelling in Mexico. 
The journey from Vera Cruz to the 
capital is made in omnibuses starting 
on uncertain days and times. The 
road was known to be infested by 
bandits ; and our author and his com- 
pagnon de voyage, a North Ameri- 
can, deemed it prudent to arm them- 
selves for their protection on the 
route. The Prussian Consul, how- 
ever, who was to travel on the same 
day, having heard of their intention, 
apprised the travellers that neither he 
nor any other passengers would pro- 
ceed in the conveyance if they per- 
sisted in carrying arms. The driver 
of the omnibus then explained to our 
indignant author, that as the caravan 
was liable to be attacked by robbers 
when there was no accompanying 
guard of soldiers, it was an establish- 
ed custom for each traveller to be 
provided with twenty dollars, to hand 
over to the robbers as a bribe or ran- 
som for their luggage ; but that if an 
of the passengers was unprovided wit 
this tribute, the whole of the baggage 
was liable to seizure. 

Mr. Hill having descended into the 
silver mines of Real del Monte, of 
which his work contains an accurate 
description, terminated his tour in the 
New World, and took his departure 
for his home in the Old. 


ALTHOUGH we quite agree with our 
author that the deep-set eye, thin 
nostril, and arched brow, are not to 
be baulked of excitement, yet we 
sympathize with those who prefer 
other outlets for the superabundant 
spirits of youth than the shikaring of 
wild hogs, or the shooting of man- 
eaters. If the mighty hunter, Shake- 
spear,* with his muscular arm, sinewy 
hand, and foot, beneath whose arched 
instep water will flow, barely escaped 
with his life in several conflicts with 
tigers, panthers, bears, and bisons, 


*The Wild Sports of India. By Captain Henry Shakespear, London: Smith, 
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it may fairly be asked, what chance 
would inexperienced, though gallant 
youths have in such personal encoun- 
ters. A regular oe should 
be served ere ordinary shooters of 
small game can be transformed into 
shikarees, or hunters of the large 
game of the Indian forests. It is difti- 
cult to conceive a greater contrast 
than that between a morning’s shoot- 
ing in the Highlands and a regular 
shikar of tigers in an untrodden for- 
est, where the hunter goes literally 
with his life in his hand. 

Hog hunting is considered by our 
enthusiastic author as the very first 
sport in the world. The wild boar is 
a formidable enemy, and possessed of 
desperate courage. So reckless is he 
of life, that he will run up the hunter’s 
spear which has passed through 
his vitals until he buries his tusks in 
the body of the horse, or in the leg 
of the rider. The natives assert that 
he will quench his thirst at the river 
between two tigers. The old story of 
the fierceness of the Kilkenny cats, 
who devoured each other until nothing 
was left but the tails, is rivalled by 
one of the boar and the tiger who 
have been heard fighting in the jungle 
at night, and both have been found 
dead alongside one another in the 
morning. 

The first requisite of a hog-hunter 
is to be well mounted. When a hunt 
is fixed upon, its guidance is confided 
to an old and experienced shikaree, as 
captain of the hunt, to whom implicit 
obedience must be paid. Riders are 
posted in pairs at different parts of 
the cover. The beaters are supplied 
with gongs, or tom toms, and all 
kinds of noisy instruments. Lookers- 
out, provided with white flags, are 
posted on high trees. Captain Shake- 
spear relates numerous encounters 
with the wild hog. On one occasion 
he was nearly disposed of summarily 
by a boar. In company with a native 
officer, he was out hunting about ten 
miles from Hingolee, in the Deccan, 
when one of the villagers offered to 
show them a hog, which he described 
as such a monster, that they were 
afraid to go near his place of resort. 
He led the way to the brow of a hill, 
where he stopped short, and pe 
to an object in a dhall field, whic 
appeared in the mist of the morning 
like a large blue rock, exclaimed, 
“There he is!” A deep and wooded 
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corrie, or fissure in the hills, situated 
about a hundred yards beyond, was 
evidently the stronghold of the ani- 
mal. The hunters galloped round the 
field in order to intercept his retreat, 
and waited for the beaters to drive on 
the prey. We will allow Captain 
Shakespear to narrate his escape in 
his own words. 


‘* Standing, as I was, behind a hedge 
considerably higher than my mare’s 
head, I did not see the boar. The duffa- 
dar, who was some thirty yards to my 
left, but looking over a lower part of 
the hedge, shouted out, ‘ Look out, here 
he comes,’ The mare was standing still, 
and I had but just time to drop my 
spear-point, which caught the boar in 
his rise: the blade was buried in his 
withers. The beautiful mare, from her 
standing position, cleared with one 
bound the boar, spear and all, as this 
was carried out of my hand; then, sud- 
denly turning, was in a moment in her 
stride after the hog. The latter had but 
seyenty yards to reach the edge of the 
cover, so I shouted to the duffadar, 
‘There goes my spear—spear him.’ 
Just as the boar struck the first branch 
of the jungle with his back, breaking 
my spear in two, the duffadar closed 
with him ina moment. The boar, hav- 
ing been missed by the spear, was under 
the horse, and thus for thirty yards the 
latter, literally lifted off his legs, was 
plunging and kicking until the rider 
came to the ground. Fortunately, I 
had three dogs out with us, and having 
shouted to let them go, they came up 
and took off the attention of the boar 
at the moment I thought he was on the 
duffadar. The latter had fallen on his 
sword and broken it, so that he was ut- 
terly helpless, for I had not then obtained 
another spear. 

‘*In the next moment the boar and 
dogs had disappeared in the jungle, 
which was, as I before remarked, his 
stronghold. Immediately I procured a 
spear, I rode up the face of the hill, and 
round the further end of the corrie. I 
heard the dogs baying the boar below 
me; but it was impervious, and, from 
rock and jungle, was inaccessible to the 
horse. Looking towards the spot from 
whenee I had come, and across to the 
opposite side of the corrie, I saw the 
duifadar again mounted, and shouted to 
him, ‘send me a big spear; come down, 
and iet us spear him on foot, he is kill- 
ing the dogs.’ The man replied, ‘for 
heaven’s sake, sahib, don’t attempt it on 
foot.’ 

** At this moment up came one of my 
people with my heavy double rifle, and 
being still under the impression that the 
boar was killing the dogs, I descended 
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on foot into the ravine, leaving my mare 
with the gun-carrier. Just as I gut to 
the bottom I saw the monster boar with 
his back to a tree, and the three dogs 
looking very cautiously at him. He was 
about forty yards’ distance from me. 

‘*There was an open, green space, 
where the water lodged in the rains, 
and clear of jungle. At the further end 
stood the boar. Directly he saw me, 
putting his head a little down to take 
aim, he came straight at me, increasing 
his pace from the trot to the charge. 

** When about fifteen yards off he re- 
ceived the first bullet of my rifle in his 
neck. Taking not the least notice of it, 
he came on, and the second barrel fired 
at him at about five yards, broke his 
left under-jaw bone at the tusk. For- 
tunately I brought my rifle down to the 
charge, and striking it with his head, the 
boar sent me over on my back. While 
running over me, he made a glance and 
wounded me in the left arm. Had I 
not put down my rifle-barrel at the mo- 
ment, most probably his tusk would 
have been buried in my body; and this 
interesting tale never appeared before 
the public. 

“ As I lay, I seized the end of my rifle- 
barrels, determining to sell my life as 
dearly as possible. To my delight, I 
must say, I saw the boar knock over the 
man who was running down with my 
big spear. He did not turn on either of 
us, for the boar is a noble foe, rarely 
turning, unless desperately wounded, 
and unable to go on, to mutilate a fallen 
enemy. The dogs immediately tackled 
him, and permitted me, though breath- 
less, to get up. 

“ The rifle stock was cracked, and the 
pin that fastens the barrel into the stock 
much bent. Having put this to rights I 
loaded, and proceeding in the direction 
the boar had gone, heard a pistol shot, 
and the rush of aretreating horse. This 
was the duffadar, who had discharged 
his weapon at him, at a distance of 
course, without any damage to either 
party. I walked cautiously up to about 
fifteen yards, when the boar again began 
glancing at me with his very wicked 
eye. A dog’s head was very near the 
line of fire, but, determining to take the 
initiative this time, I shot the beast 
through the eye to the brain. Over he 
rolled, the biggest boar I have ever kill- 
ed: height, thirty-nine inches; length, 
not including tail, about five feet and a 
half; tusks, nine inches.” 


This, we assure our readers, is but 
a specimen of the very exciting ep- 
counters of our author with the savage 
denizens of the jungle. 

Tiger shooting, however, is the 
most dangerous of Indian sports, not 
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what he calls the common tiger, but 
the dreaded man-eater. Before the 
fiercest of these Captain Shakespear 
showed an undaunted front. The 
village of Doongurghur (mountain 
abode) was enilatien by a pair of 
man-eating tigers. All the villagers, 
with the exception of one family, had 
either been killed, or had fled their 
homes in terror. The last victim was 
their Byraghee or holy man, who 
had been slain and carried to the 
mountain. Captain Shakespear con- 
sidered he had a special call to de- 
stroy these monsters ; and the account 
of his arrangements and plan of at- 
tack is in the highest degree interest- 
ing. We can but extract an abridg- 
ment of his actual conflict with the 
male tiger. After watching for him 
fruitlessly al] day, he tied up a calf as 
a bait, and started early in the follow- 
ing morning in pursuit. Scarcely 200 
yards had been passed when they 
heard the roaring of the tiger, and 
saw that the calf was dead. 


“The tiger and the calf lay contigu- 
ous, tails on end to us. ‘The calf’s neck 
was in the tiger’s mouth, whose large 
paws embraced his victim. I looked, 
waiting for some change in the position 
of the body to allow me to aim at a 
vital part. At length the calf gave a 
struggle, and kicked the tiger, on which 
the latter clasped him nearer, arching 
his own body, and exposing the white of 
his belly and chest. I pulled the trig- 
ger very slowly, aiming at the white, 
and firing for his heart—he was on his 
left side—as if I was firing at an egg for 
a thousand pounds, 

“T knew that I hit the spot aimed 
at; but, to my astonishment, the tiger 
sprang up several feet in the air with a 
roar, rolled over, and towards me, for he 
was on higher ground than I was, when, 
bounding to his feet as if unscathed, he 
made for the mountains, the last rock 
of which was within forty yards of him. 

** Immediately the tiger sprang to his 
feet, and exposed his broad, left side to 
me, I stepped from behind the tree, 
looked at him in the face with contempt 
as if he been a sheep; and while he pass- 
ed me with every hair set, his beautiful 
white beard and whiskers spread, and 
his eye like fire, with the left barrel I 
shot him through the heart. He went 
straight and at undiminished speed, each 
bound covering fifteen feet at least, for 
twenty-five yards, and then fell on his 
head under the lowest rock of the moun- 
tain, in which was his stronghold. Up 
went in the air his thick, stumpy tail. 
Seizing my other rifle, I walked up to 
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about fifteen yards of him, for he was 
still opening his mouth and gasping, and 
broke his back. Turning round to the 

r villager who, now the tiger was 
vend, was afraid to come near him, I 
patted him on the shoulder, and said, 
‘There is your enemy, old man; now, 
where does the tigress live ?’” 


Captain Shakespear then hunted 
and Killed the tigress, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the villagers re- 
turn to their deserted homes, and of 
receiving the thanks of the Rajah. 

There is no lack of variety in the 
wild sports of India. With panthers 
our author had rather an intimate 
acquaintance ; a wounded one once 

e on his horse, somewhat after the 
fashion in which ladies and gentle- 
men used to ride pillion ; and another 
sprang upon and seized by the neck a 
shikaree camel which he was riding. 
Bears abound in the jungle, and 
there is but a poor chance of escape 
to the unhappy wight who comes 
within their mighty hug. From 
such an embrace our author once 
rescued himself by sheathing his 
shikar knife in the horse shoe on her 
chest, which he gloats over as the 
most delicious blow he ever dealt. 
Buffaloes and bisons also afford rare 
sport, but shooting wild elephants is 
ronvusees by our author glorious. 

eer, neelgai, or blue cattle, cheetahs, 
or hunting leopards, antelopes, and 
the ibex, all in their degree, are more 
or less worthy of the sportsman’s at- 
tention. How to hunt each of these 
wild animals is graphically taught 
by this universal and accomplished 
sportsman. 

Captain Shakespear is a naturalist, 
and has studied as much of the habits 
of animals as may be useful to a hunt- 
er, He is also an anatomist, but only 
so far as knowing to a nicety the pre- 
cise situation of the brain, and of the 
other vital spots, of different wild 
beasts. He considers 


**One of the most deadly Maas of the 
body to aim at in most animals is half way 
between the top of the withers and the 
bottom of the girth. If you miss the 
heart, your ball hits the lungs or liver. 
If it strikes too high for them, it will 
generally dislocate or break the verte- 
bre at the junction between the spine 
and neck. This is the spot in which the 


Spanish matador sheathes the point of 

his rapier, when he gives the bull his 

death-wound. Of course, after much 

practice you will become so good a rifle. 
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shot, that you may be able to brain an 
animal when you are near to him, But 
the brain of a tiger or panther is very 
far back in the head, and in a very small 
compass; and you should study the 
anatomy of the heads of animals before 
you attempt to fire for the brain.” 


The vital spot of the bear is in the 
centre of a dirty white patch in the 
centre of his chest, called the horse- 
shoe. It is highly amusing to read 
his lectures on anatomy. Of the ele- 
phant, he says, 

‘*Obtain, and examine the skull ; you 
will see that the brain is contained in a 
very small compass, and lies very far 
back. Your ball has to traverse some 
feet of bone before it can reach the brain. 
In the fore part, and near the base of the 
trunk, the bone will be found soft, and 
much honeycombed, and above each eye 
there is not so much thick bone to shoot 
through. The former of these is what 
is considered the front spot. You fire 
at. the bump which is at the upper part 
of the trunk. But when shooting trans- 
versely, aim just over the eye. You 
must shoot for the brain, and at as near 
a distance as possible.” 


The intending shikaree will find 
ample instruction, as well as thrilling 
amusement, in this volume. It con. 
tains a dissertation on the best kinds 
of horses for hunting, and deserip- 
tions of a proper battery of weapons, 
The author’s favourite rifles are a 
Westley Richards, that carries 250 
yards, and one made by Wilkinson, 
of Pall Mall, which sent balls through 
a bear while running at 120 yards, 
The hunter should also be provided 
with a shikar, or hunting-knife, kept 
as sharp as a razor, and with the 
queen of weapons, a sword. The most 
ee dogs arethe English terriers, 
and really fine mastiffs. The outfit 
best adapted for the jungle consists 
of a shooting-jacket without tails, 
furnished with five pockets in front, 
appropriated to the knife, a telescope, 
a powder-flask, a few caps, and some 
half dozen bullets. Trousers and Wel- 
lington boots complete the costume. 
On all points the tyro is ap lied with 
valuable maxims to ena Te him to 
compete with the crafty old shikaree. 
Anxious nts will hardly thank us 
for directing attention to this rehearsal 
of dangers; yet we defy them to glance 
over its contents without feeling a 
lurking admiration for the gallant 
sportsman, and secretly contrasting 
him with the stay-at-home frequenter 
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of our fashionable resorts. Though 
we have never wielded a more formid- 
able weapon than a steel pen, we 
have perused with avidity the excit- 
ing scenes narrated with so much 
power by Oaptain Shakespear. Asa 
sportsman, we deem him a genius ; 
and honour him as a splendid speci- 
men of a lion-hearted Englishman. 


Our “ Household Orchestra”* is the 
subject of an extremely interesting 
work by Dr. Rimbault. We believe 
it to be the first history of the piano- 
forte attempted on a scale at all com- 
mensurate with its importance. He 
has divided his materials into three 

: first, The History of the Piano- 
‘orte ; second, Its Construction ; and 
third, The Early Composers for In- 
struments of the Pianoforte Class. 

Dr. Rimbault traces the origin and 
progress of the early stringed instru- 
ments which preceded the invention 
of the pianoforte, and investigates the 
claims which have been set up for the 
honour of its first conception. It ap- 
pears that three ingenious men in 
three different parts of the world, and 
within a few years of each other, ori- 

inated the idea of t pianoforte. 

hey were, Marius, a French manu- 
facturer ; Schroter, a German organ- 
ist; and Bartolommeo Cristofali, a 
Paduan ; for each of whom priority of 
date has been claimed by their re- 
spective admirers. Cristofali, how- 
ever, is now generally admitted to 
have been the veritable projector ; in 
testimony whereof, Dr. Rimbault pre- 
sents to his readers a literal transla- 
tion of a curious account of this in- 
vention which appeared in the Gior- 
nale dé Litterari d'Italia, Venice, 
1711. 

e first pianoforte introduced into 
England was imported by Mr. Fulke 
Greville from — where it was 
made by one Father Wood. Dr. Rim- 
bault minutely relates the advance 
made i the improvement of the instru- 
ment by the poet Mason, Panormo, 
and others, and transcrihes a list of 
the patents appertaining to the piano- 
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forte from the books of the Great Seal 
Patent Office, by which the claims to 
the honour of various discoveries ma 

be tested. . 

So oar as 1783 we observe the 
name of John Broadwood, of Great 
Pulteney-street, Golden-square, the 
locale of the firm to the present day. 
Erard’s name appears first in 1794, 
and Oollard’s in 1811. The second 
division of Dr. Rimbault’s work treats 
of the construction of the pianoforte, 
its framing and stringing, and what 
is technically termed the “ action.” 
It also contains some very curious sta- 
tistics relating to pianofortes and 
their manufacture. 

The third portion consists of a col- 
lection of twenty-four specimens of 
ancient music for key-stringed instru- 
ments, taken from rare manuscripts, 
and selected with a view to show the 
gradual progress of the art of piano- 
forte writing. The yolume appro- 
priately winds up with an appendix 
containing technical information cal- 
culated to be useful to our fair read- 
ers. Hints are supplied as to the care 
of pianofortes, ak performers are in- 
structed how to place a pianoforte for 
effect. Those who indulge in har- 
moniums and other loud instruments, 
and do not wish to annoy their neigh- 
bours, may here learn how to prevent 
the sound from being heard in the 
adjoining chambers. The mode of 
tuning, and the art of regulating de- 
fects in the mechanism of the piano- 
forte, are also observed upon. 

The foregoing analysis gives but a 
faint idea of this entertaining and ela- 
borate treatise, which displays exten- 
sive research and ability on the part 
of the learned author. 


“A Summer Ramble in the Hima- 
layas’’t is prefaced by an introduction 
which coolly pronounces that it will 
not be found dull in any single page. 
We wholly dissent from this enéo- 
mium. In our judgmentthere are few 
pages—except the eas chapters 
contributed by “ Mountaineer’ —that 
are not monotonous and wearisome. 


* The Pianoforte, its Origin, Progress, and Construction, with some Account of the 
Instruments of the same Class which pee it, viz., the Olavichord, the Virginal, 


the Spinet, the Harpsichord, §c. 
Robert Cocks and Co. 1860. 


y Edward ¥, Rimbault, LL.D. 


London: 


+ A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas, with Sporting Adventures in the ee of 
i t. 1860, 


Cashmere. 


Edited by ‘‘ Mountaineer.” London; Hurst and Blacket 
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The volume has been put together from 
the rough notes of a sportsman who 
spent a summer in the Himalayan 

ountains and the Vale of Cashmere. 
The recital of the writer’s shooting 
excursions from day to day are very 
tedious, enlivened by few illustra- 
tions of the character of the people 
with whom he associated, or descrip- 
tions of the countries he visited. 
He encamped for a month with 
“ Mountaineer,” who is known to be 
Mr. Wilson, of Mussoorie, the author 
of a series of articles in the Indian 
Sporting Review, entitled, “ Game of 
the Himalayas,” a sportsman of no 
ordinary calibre, a naturalist withal, 
and an accurate observer of nature, 
who has enriched this volume with 
two chapters descriptive of the Ghur- 
wal country. Before starting on his 
ramble he made a short sojourn at 
Mussoorie, one of the hill sanataria, a 
favourite resort of invalids and officers 
on general leave. His route lay thence 
to the source of the Ganges, and across 
to Cashmere, vié Koonawur, Spitee 
and Ladak, As he was determine: 
not to rough it, or dispense with crea- 
ture comforts, he started with a for- 
midablestaff, consisting of twenty-five 
coolies, two orderlies, a chuprassie, 
and two household servants. 

At one of the mountain villages he 
had an opportunity of witnessing an 
extraordinary Indian ceremony, called 
a “burt.” A rope, made of the grass of 
the hill slopes, was stretched from the 
top of a rock about 500 feet high, and 
carried over a ravine to a pole fixed 
in the ground about half a mile dis- 
tant from its base, and pulled taut by 
several hundred men. Crowds were 
assembled to witness the feat. The 
“bada,” or slider, was escorted to the 
starting-post, amidst the shouts of the 
villagers and the discordant music of 
the village hand. He was then placed 
ona wooden saddle, grooved ynder- 
neath to fit the rope, bags of sand 
being fastened to his legs to keep him 
balanced. 


‘* When he was seated in his saddle, 
and all ready, he himself gave the signal 
to let go, and this being done, he shot 
down at first, as might be expected from 
the angle of incline, with meteor-like 
velocity, which gradually relaxed as he 
approached the goal. The rapid friction 
would have set the saddle on fire, were 
it not that the rope is well saturated 
with water, If the rope breaks during 


the ride, the unfortunate performer is 
killed on the spot. When he finishes 
his ride in safety, the villagers take him 
down, and he then receives the stipu- 
lated reward for his perilous adventure.” 


As an example of the manner in 
which the dominant race deal with 
the natives, we extract an anecdote 
of Mr. Wilson’s treatment of one of 
the rajah’s phoundars, whom he con- 
sidered lacking in proper deference to 
his European highness. A phoundar, 
we must premise, is an official of no 
little consequence in his district, of 
which he is both magistrate and col- 
lector ; being deputed by the rajah to 
receive the revenue and settle dis- 
putes, and being also empowered to 
inflict punishments for ordinary civil 
and criminal offences. It wasintimated 
to this officer, on his arrival in Mr. 
Wilson’s vicinity, that if charges 
should be brought before him, incul- 
pating any persons in Mr. Wilson’s 
employment, he was by no means ta 
seize them in the usual course of his 
rough justice, lest perchance they 
should be engaged on their master’s 
business; but that, on mentioning their 
names to Mr. Wilson, he would send 
them to the Court. With this request 
the phoundar complied during his 
stay in the immediate neighbourhoed ; 
but having removed a day’s mareh to 
another station, he seized, inadvert- 
ently, upon one of Mr. Wilson’s mes- 
sengers on his way through the vi 
and detained him for two days, unti 
he had paid a fine of a few rupees, to 
which he became subject for some of- 
fence. This was too much for Mr. 
Wilson, 


‘* And if allowed to go unpunished, 
would, probably, be used as a precedent 
by other phoundars, and it was high 
time to give them a lesson. An appeal 
to the rajah would, in all probabilit , 
have been attended with the punishment 
of the offender, but this would not give 
half the prestige that a speedy personal 
chastisement inflicted on him on the 
spot would certainly do. It was an ex- 
ample that was required, pour encourager 
les autres. Getting together half a dozen 
of his men, Wilson proceeded to the 
village, at which he arrived a little be- 
fore sunset, and found the phoundar 
holding his court in the village square, 
surrounded by the usual satellites of an 
eastern official. In a few words he ex- 
plained to the astonished assembly how 
matters stood ; cautioned them, and the 
chuprassies, and sepoys, not to agree 
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with what he was abdut to do, and giv- 
ing a signal, the phoundar was seized 
by four men previously instructed how 
to act, thrown down, and stretched 
spread-eagle fashion on the ground; 
Wilson then, tearing off his inexpres- 
sibles, administered, with a few weil- 
twisted hazel rods, such a flagellation 
gn the seat of honour as a phoundar, 
probably, never received before. ‘He 
yoared,’ said Wilson, ‘in a glorious man- 
per, and I thrashed him till every rod 
was in shivers, and my arm fairly ached, 
while not one of his attendants mustered 
up courage to interfere.’ To this day, 
the phoundars are influenced in their 
conduct to Wilson by the remembrance 
of this summary proceeding. The 


ANTRIM 


Tus ancient mansion of the noble 
house of Clotworthy-Skeffyngton- 
Foster-Skeftyngton, recals to memory 
many an interesting episode in Iris 
history. Seated in a sequestered vale, 
on the left bank of the Owen-view, 
or Six-Mile-Water, close to where that 
river empties itself into the Antrim 
bay of Lough Neagh, it has been a 
mute witness of many a stirring scene 
of the past in Ulster. Events of im- 
portance connected with the settle- 
ment of that province ; the war of 
1641, the Puritan rebellion, the 
Usurpation, the Restoration, and the 
Revolution, have passed, in pano- 
ramic order, beforethose old embattled 
walls. It is one of the castles of the 
“ settlers’—that well-known class, 
whom the sagacity of James L, as- 
sisted by his astute Lord Deputy, Sir 
Arthur Chichester, set in motion, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to consolidate and strengthen 
the English power in Ireland. It 
owes its erection to Sir Hugh Clot- 
worthy, knight, a gentleman of Somer- 
setshire, of the family of Clotworthy 
of Clotworthy. 

The ancient family of Clotworthy, 
or De Clotworthy, is of Norman ex- 
traction, and formed part of that nu- 
merous swarm of adventurers that 
followed the Conqueror into England 
after the battle of Hastings. The 
chief of the family obtained, in the 

neral distribution of lands which 
ollowed that event, a manor in Somer- 

ire, and either imprinted his own 


phoundar went at once to complain to 
the rajah, and, anticipating this, Wilson 
sent a letter detailing all the circum- 
stances of the case, at the same time. 
The result was, that the rajah, much to 
his honour, declared the official had been 
served exactly as he deserved, and hoped 
it would be a caution to others to pay 
due respect to every European they met 
with in his country; and to show he did 
not in the least blame Wilson, he sent 
him, with the answer to his letter, a 
very handsome present.” 


The writer evidently considers such 
conduct highly praiseworthy. Our 
readers will probably arrive at a very 
different conclusion. 


CASTLE. 


name upon it, or, according to the 
custom of the time, assumed the name 
of his newly-acquired lordship, and 
became known as “ De Clotworthy of 
Clotworthy.” Philip and Margaret 
De Clotworthy were in possession of 
one-half of the manor in the sixth 
year of the reign of Edward I.; and, 
in the sixteenth century, John Clot- 
worthy, Esq.,a member of the family, 
married the heiress of theelder branch 
of the ancient family of Rashleigh of 
Rashleigh, in Devonshire (“ Collin- 
son’s Somerset’’). 

Hugh Clotworthy and Lewis Clot- 
worthy, of the family of Clotworthy 
of Clotworthy, in Somerset, were 
among those who joined Walter De- 
vereux, Earlof Essex, in his ill-starred 
expedition to Ulster in the winter of 
1573, when he came with a numerous 
army to possess himself, under colour 
of a grant from Queen Elizabeth, of 
Clanaboy, the principality of the 
O’Neills. Baffled and disappointed 
in his enterprise, Essex closed it b 
an act of perfidious cruelty, whic 
drew upon him the displeasure of the 
Queen and the detestation of the Lord 
Deputy Sidney. On Essex’s return 
to Carrickfergus from a lengthened 
visit in England, Bryan MacPhelim 
O'Neill, Prince of Clanaboy, invited 
him and his friends to a grand en- 
tertainment, which lasted for three 
days, in O’Neill’s Castle, at Belfast. 
In the midst of the festivities, the 
soldiers of Essex burst into the ban- 
quet-hall, and massacred all present, 
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save O'Neill, his wife, and brother- 
in-law, who were conveyed, by the 
Earl’s orders, to Carrickfergus Castle, 
where they were imprisoned for a 
time, and then executed. Essex fell 
into disgrace and abandoned the 
enterprise. He took ill in Dublin, 
and after suffering intense agony, 
died there, in 1576, of a “ broken 
heart” —of “dysentery’—of “ poi- 
son”—as it has been variously stated; 
but the truth seems to be, that he 
died from poison, administered at the 
instance of Leicester, the lover of his 
wife, the beautiful, but frail, Lettice 
Knollys, whom Leicester afterwards 
married. Manyof thegentlemen who 
accompanied Essex in this expedition 
abandoned him long before. Some 
few remained, and among them Hugh 
and Lewis Clotworthy, who entered 
into the Queen’s service in the wars 
against Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone. 

Afterthe peace, Captain Hugh Clot- 
worthy is found, in 1603, doing garrison 
duty in Carrickfergusunder Sir Arthur 
Chichester, as governor of that town. 
With him were associated, in protect- 
ing the “rustics of the rock,” as the 
natives called the townspeople of Car- 
rickfergus, Fulke Conway, Moyses 


Hill, Roger Langford, Henry Upton, 
Edward Rowley, and others, whose 
fortunes consisted in stout hearts and 
good broadswords. Supported by the 
wily and astute governor, Chichester, 


who helped himself to the largest 
share, these adventurers acquired 
large estates out of the Ulster El 
Dorado, the confiscated principality 
of the O’Neills of Clanaboy. Hon- 
oursand distinctionsafterwards flowed 
in upon them. Advancing from the 
simple rank of gentleman to that of 
esquire, and thence to knighthood 
and the peerage. Three marquisates 
(Donegall, Downshire, and Hertford); 
an earldom (Templemore); two vis- 
countcies (Massereene and Temple- 
ton); anda baronage (Langford); with 
princely fortunes and baronial halls, 
rich prizes in the game of life, are now 
possessed by their descendants. 
Lewis Clotworthy, in the third year 
of James IT., May 11, obtained from 
the Crown a grant of the office of 
Licenser and Receiver of Customs from 
vessels coming to fish on the coasts 
of Ireland. is name afterwards 
disappears from the public records, 
whence it is presumed he died shortly 
after. In the same year, Captain 
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Hugh Clotworthy obtained a grant 
of “Massarine,” partly confiscated 
church lands, and partly property of 
the O’Neills of Kilutagh, in Clana- 
boy ; also “the Grange,” containing 
seven towns and villages, and Bally 
derregally and five other towns im 
the ren of Munterkelly, parcel of 
the dissolved monastery of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Armagh. 

In the year 1606, Captain Clot- 
worthy was residing on his new 
estate of Massareene, in a residence 
raised by him, within a moated court- 
yard, flanked with towers, the site 
of the present castle, and obtained a 
“ general pardon,” fourth year James 
IL., July 6, in company with Hugh 
M‘Donnell O’Neill, of Dunmore ; 
Moyses Hill, of Hillsborough, in the 
county of Antrim ; and others [Pat. 
Roll, Canc.|: and shortly after, he 
obtained the honour of knighthood. 
Here, in this good stronghold, within 
bawn and moated courtyard, by the 
river Owen-view, half concealed in 
thick waving woods, the stout Sir 
Hugh Clotworthy and his warders 
conveyed his bride, the young and 
lovely Marion Langford, of the flow- 
ing tresses, daughter of the stern old 
adventurer, Sir Roger, of Carrick- 
fergus. Her father’s family, the Lang- 
fords of Devon, had settled at Car- 
rickfergus in the early part of the 
reign of James the First ; and in the 

ear 1606, her uncle, Sir Hercules 
[oneted, who became Mayor of Car- 
rickfergus, began to erect an elegant 
mansion in that town, on the site of 
part of the present market-house. 
Sir Roger himself, with laudable 
anxiety for a good estate and the 
companionship of his daughter and 
son-in-law, obtained, in the year 1622, 
a grant near them, of the dissolved 
priory or monastery of “Muckmaire,” 
with all the hereditaments appertain- 
ing, except the “house and church of 
the small priory of brothers of Mas- 
sarine,’ with power to hold courts 
leet and baron, and impark 400 acres 
for a demesne. Here he raised a 
mansion, added to his estate, and be- 
came the founder of a family, after- 
wards ennobled. 

Sir Hugh Clotworthy, shortly after 
he had obtained his grant of land and 
settled at Massareene, commenced to 
fulfil his contract with the Crown, 
which was co-extensive with the 
articles of the plantation of Ulster, 
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These articles enj oined on the grantees, 
“undertakers,” or “planters,” as 
they were called, the duty of erect- 
ing castles, houses, and bawtis; to 
plant on the lands 4 certain number 
of able-bodied men, natives of En- 
e and Scotland ; and to have their 

ouses furnished with a sufficiency of 
arms. 

The estates of Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester were part of the territory of 
Shane MacBryan O’Neill, of Shane’s 
Castle, “‘senior,’ or chief of the 
House of O'Neill. Those of Conway, 
now represented by the Marquis of 
Hertford, were part of Kilultagh, the 
territory of the sons of Hugh Mac 
Phelim O'Neill, uncle of Shane Mac 
Bryan. And the lands occupied by 
Moyses Hill, ancestor of the Marquis 
of Downshire, including the matision 
of Castlereagh, were such remnants 
of vie Olanaboy, the territories of 
Con MacBryan O’ Neill, last prince of 
that territory, as had not previously 
been taken possession of by James 
Hamilton and Hugh Montgomery— 
the former, the agerit of James the 
First in Elizabeth’s reign, employed 
in privately reporting to him from 
Dublin matters affecting James’ pro- 
spective interest ; and the latter, the 
brother of George Montgomery, who 
had been appointed by Elizabeth 
Déan of Norwich, whom James had 
also subsidized to report privately to 
him at Holyrood what passed in the 
Queen’s household, and in her court 
at St. James’s—services which the 
King further requited, when he came 
to the throne, with the united bishop- 
ri¢ of Derry, Clogher, and Raphoe, 
and atranslation afterwards to Meath. 

In the year 1610, the confiscated 
lands began, in a to be occupied, 
agreeably to the articles or plan of 
settlement. Even at this day, they 
are distinguishable from the barren 
tracts to which the natives were 
driven. 

Sir Hugh Clotworthy had about this 
time, 1610, nearly completed his plan- 
tation of the land. He had erected 
the “bawn” many years before, and 
he now proceeded to finish his con- 
tract with the Crown by the erection 
ofacastle. In three years afterwards, 
1618, Antrim Castle rose to view, on 
the left bank of the Six-Mile-Water, 
close to the town of Antrim. It was 

uiadrangular, of three stories, embel- 
lished and strengthened by four square 


towers, one at each angle. The win- 
dows in the rear looked into a small 
yard in thecentre. The walls were of 

eat strength, six feet in depth. The 
ront elevation is unaltered, except 
that the pointed gables of the roof 
have disappeared, and the angles of 
the two front square towers are re- 
placed by columns. Half-a-dozen 
granite steps led from the ground 
level to the grand entrance door, 
which opened into the hall from a 
small stone platform, protected by a 
stone trellice. The hall itself, square 
and spacious, had in it one of the large 
old-fashioned fireplaces, capable of 
holding an entire kish of turf, with 
its complement of bog fir. To the left 
a breakfast and dining parlour. At 
the back the staircase led to the sleep- 
ing apartments. To the right was the 
“buttery,” since transformed into 
a study and housekeeper’s room. In 
the wali of the buttery, at an eleva- 
tion of three feet from the floor, a 
sinall square door, through which food 
was handed to the poor as they en- 
tered the hall, for that was the cus- 
tom in the good olden times. The 
doors of the great and the wealthy 
then stood invitingly open for the 
weary to enter and get food and rest, 
to warm their famished limbs at the 
hearthstone in the hall, by the great 
blazing turf and bogwood fire. But 
the refinements of modern civilization 
have shut those hospitable doors and 
substituted publiceleemosynary relief. 

The inhabitants of the town had 
the privilege of entering the hall, and 
passing round the buttery to a path- 
way leading onwards to the lake. 
The castle was protected on the west 
by the river, which washed its walls 
on that side, whilst the three other 
sides—north, east, and south—were 
guarded by a broad and deep moat 
communicating with the river, 
whence it was kept constantly filled 
with water. Over against the castle, 
on the east, stood the “Mount,” a 
pyramidal embankment of earth, flat 
on the top, and furnished with ord- 
nance. To the north and south were 
two bastions; the southern com- 
manded the town, and the northern 
the lake. The entire—bawn and 
bastions, moat, castle, and courtyard 
—was enclosed within five acres, three 
roods, and one perch. From the ele- 
vation of mound and bastion, the ad- 
joining country could be swept by 
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ordnance ; while the outer wall, moat, 
and river, afforded every protection 
from sudden attack. Antrim Castle, 
therefore, became a place of very con- 
siderable strength and importance to 
the English interest in that part of 
Ulster. Frowning there it stood in 
bold defiance of the neighbouring and 
less massive, but more ancient native 
castles of Edenduffcarrick (ow 
Shane’s Castle), and Killilagh, which 
had rested on either side in the woods 
of Clanaboy, for at least 400 years 
before. 

The earlier warders of Antrim 
Castle—the hardy adventurers from 
Devon and Lanark—did not sleep 
there on beds of roses. On the north 
and south they were exposed to attack 
from the still unsubdued and ever rest- 
less sons of Bryan and Hugh Mac 
Phelim O’Neill, of Clanaboy, Indig- 
nant at the audacity of the Sassenach 
who had wedged in this stronghold of 
his between the boundary lines of 
their wide domains, they watched, 
assailed, and preyed, as opportunity 
offered. While trom the far west 
in Tyrone, the descendants of Neill 
Roe O'Neill, first in prowess, though 


second in descent, swept across the 
lake in their light barques and cur- 
rachs, up the river and under the 
castle walls, and performed many a 


daring exploit, to their war-cry of 
Lamh-derg-Aboo! And hence, by 
the banks of the Six-Mile-Water, 
along the old narrow bridge which 
spanned the river here, and in the 
hallowed vicinage of the ivy-clad and 
crumbling ruins of Massarine and 
Muckmaire Abbeys, many a fierce 
encounter took place. Though little 
of discipline and less of concert marked 
the attacks of the native Irish, their 
dash and frequency kept the inmates 
of bawn and castle in constant dread. 
Captain Sir Hugh Clotworthy had, 
therefore, much to do to maintain his 
position, and keep open the land lines 
of communication with the English 
garrisons of Toome and Carrickfergus, 
andtoclear the water-way to Mountjoy 
Fort, in Tyrone. 

The threatening attitudes of his 
neighbours, and the frequent incur- 
sions of the natives across Lough 
Neagh from Tyrone, influenced Sir 
Hugh Clotworthy at an early period 
to think of establishing a flotilla of 
boats on Lough Neagh, “to check 
the natives on the opposite coasts.” 
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Accordingly, in the year 1609, he ob- 
tained a patent from the Crown, giv- 
ing him the command of men and 
boats for that purpose. He after- 
wards procured a new patent (1618), 
which recited that the King “was in- 
formed that he was a man of extra- 
ordinary merit in those wars (‘T'yrone’s 
wars), and of so discreet carriage in 
the ensuing time of peace, that he 
had by his industry and example been 
the chiefest means to reduce the bar- 
barous people to civility in those parts 
where he resided ;” and for those 
reasons, and the “acceptance of his 
future services,’ and surrender of 
his patent of 1609, his Majesty granted 
him a pension of 6s. 8d. a-day, Eng- 
lish money, during the lives of him- 
self and son, John Clotworthy, out of 
the revenue: “they to build and keep 
in good repair such and so many 
barques and boats as were then kept 
up in the Lough and under his com- 
mand, without any charge to the 
Crown, to be at all times in readiness 
for his Majesty’s use,as the necessity 
of the service should require.” _ This 
parental forethought of Sir Hugh 
Clotworthy, in associating his youth- 
ful son with him in the arduous duties 
and responsible office of Captain of 
the King’s boats, was not any thing 
extraordinary in those days ; for his 
near neighbour and brother servitor 
of the Crown, Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Governor of the Fort and Castle of 
Toome, had seven years before joined 
with him in the office of Captain of 
the King’s boats on the River Bann, 
his son, Dudley Phillips, then ‘wo 
years old. 

There is scarely an old castle in the 
land that has not connected with it 
some marvellous tale or legend ; and 
Antrim Castle is no exception. For 
more than a century, the traveller 
passing through the town of Antrim 
might have seen on the top of a tur- 
ret of the castle, the figure, large as 
life, in solid stone, of one of that no- 
ble, but now extinct, race of animals, 
the Irish wolf-dog. The natives had 
an undefinable dread of it, and called 
the castle after it in Irish, as Angli- 
cised, the “ugly sassenach dog.” The 
settlers too, especially those of the 
Scottish race, who retained many of 
the old superstitions of their country 
about “witches and warlocks,” and 
the like, felt no little awe of it. There 
was a mystery about the animal, and 
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the way it came there, which they 
could not fathom. And as day by day, 
that dark impassive object met their 
view, with outstretched neck, bent on 
a “look out” towards Lough Neagh, 
they associated with it something of 
the supernatural ; and they had good 
cause. The legendruns thus :—Marian 
Langford—“the Lady Marian ””—the 
fair young wife of Sir Hugh Clot- 
worthy, after the first few months of 
fondest endearment were over, began 
to feel that the bawn and the great 
court-yard—for the castle was not then 
erected—made but a dreary abode. 
She missed, in that interminable and 
solitary wood, the gaieties of the 
“rock,” her early companions, and the 
old familiar scenes by Island Magee, 
the Green Isle, and Lough Morne. Sir 
Hugh himself was frequently absent 
on the dangerous services which his 
position imposed. On these occasions, 
to dispel the feeling of loneliness that 
ofttimes came over her, she would 
wander forth from the bawn, by the 
great north gate, and direct her foot- 
steps on the green banks of the river, 
to follow its meanderings in the woods, 
and in the hot summer’s day, enjoy 
the cool and refreshing shade of that 
longarched bower. The wide-spreading 
branches of the forest trees stretching 
out from bank to bank, formed an 
ever-waving canopy of the richest fo- 
liage. Peopled as it was with innu- 
merable feathered songsters, their 
sweet notes, joined to the murmur- 
ings of the waters, gave forth delicious 
music. Thus, shaded in a subdued 
light, with stray sunbeams glittering 
through the trees, a solemn stillness 
reigning throughout, and the air im- 
pregnated with the fragrance of wild 
flowers, there could not be found in 
any clime a scene of higher beauty. 
One day she prolonged her accustomed 
walk until she reached the shores of 
a Neagh. Standing on the sandy 
beach, in front of a thicket, she view- 
ed, with pleasurable emotion, the ed- 
dies and spray of the rushing waters 
as they foamed and bounded into 
the lake from a bar of sand which 
then crossed the mouth of the river. 
She was charmed also with the scen- 
ery of the lovely estuary of Antrim 
Bay, which lay before her view, en- 
riched by dense woods that crept 
to the water’s edge, overtopped on 
the opposite side by the lofty towers 
and battlements of Shane’s Castle, the 
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house of O’Neill, then standing in all 
its feudal grandeur, not as now, a 
venerable and ivy-clad ruin. She had 
not been long occupied thus when she 
heard a sharp growl from behind. 
Startled and alarmed she turned 
round, when, horror-struck, she beheld 
a huge wolf, with distended jaws and 
eyes of fire, in the act of springing on 
her from the thicket. Uttering a 
scream of terror she fell to the ground. 
Her weakness saved her life ; for the 
wolf missing his deadly spring, fell, 
and rolled beyond her. Almost in- 
stantaneously another roar was heard, 
still louder than the first, and a se- 
cond animal swept with lightning 
speed across her and seized the wolf. 
In the fearful noise and conflict of 
two ferocious animals fighting and 
tearing each other over her prostrate 
form she swooned. How long she re- 
mained insensible she never knew; 
but on regaining consciousness, she 
saw the wolf stretched on the bank, 
at some distance, mangled and dead ; 
and lying by her side, licking her 
hand, aa looking up wistfully into 
her face with his thea trustful, mild 
eyes, an Irish wolf-dog, panting and 
wounded. The noble animal had saved 
her life, and killed his natural enemy. 
The Lady Marian, with gratitude, and 
a woman’s tenderness, had the suffer- 
ing animal conveyed to the bawn, and 
tended with care. Her own fair 
hands dressed his wounds ; and many 
a time in her walks she was accom- 
pont by her dumb guardian friend, 
imping by her side. One day, shortly 
after he had recovered, the noble ani- 
mal disappeared in the direction of 
Massarine Abbey, to the grief of his 
newly-found and tender mistress. 
Some considerable time elapsed. The 
castle was raised, and the incident 
of the wolf and the Irish wolf-dog 
was forgotten by all but the Lady 
Marian, whose gentle heart was touch- 
ed by the devotion of the noble ani- 
mal. One of those sudden, squally, 
storms from the lough, which are so 
frequent in that district, came on at 
the close of a dreary winter's day. 
The waves of the river ran unusually 
high, and were lashed with fury 
against the walls, whilst the forked 
lightning shot to-and-fro, like barbed 
spears of fire. Night suddenly de- 
scended—the lightning ceased—and 
the fitful sheets of flame and flashes 
of dazzling light which they produced 
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were succeeded by an unbroken and 
impenetrable darkness. High over 
the wind, as it came in its headlong 
course roaring and crushing through 
the woods, the deep baying of a wolf- 
dog was heard. Round _ round the 
walls of the castle it sounded in warn- 
ing tones. Startled at an incident so 
unusual, the warders, by the direction 
of Sir Hugh (the Lady Marian ex- 
claiming, it was “the voice” of her 
“beloved Irish wolf-dog”) sprang 
upon the mound. Hastily lighting up 
their turf and bogwood beacon-fire 
and pitch bog-fir torches, they saw by 
the glare of the light a dark mass of 
the Irish enemy, armed with match- 
lock, pike, and skein, and bearin 
some rude scaling ladders. A roun 
shot from “ Roaring Tatty,” the long 
of the mound, anda sharp fusillade 
rom the bastions in their flank, rapidly 
dispersed the foe, and the castle and 
its inmates were released from danger. 
But what of the wolf-dog? Before 
the enemy left, a howling cry of pain 
was heard, accompanied by a few 
shots. During the night the storm 
continued as fiercely as ever, and the 
wail of the banshee was borne on the 
wind, moaning and sobbing by the 
river and the lough. One piercing 
screech towards the break of day—a 
last, concentrated, expiring gush of 
anguish it seemed to be—rose high 
above the storm, and then all was 
hushed and still. The wind abated, 
and soughed only occasionally through 
the trees, and the rain ceased to pat- 
ter on the windows. In the grey 
dawn of the morning, as the warders 
went forth upon their round of inspec- 
tion, they found, amidst fallen trees, 
and leaves, and broken branches, a 
stream of blood at the grand entrance 

ate, and some flattened musket balls 

y the wall side. But, most singular 
of all, on looking up towards the 
roof of the castle, they beheld, stand- 
ing upon the highest turret, the wolf- 
dog himself, perfect in every limb, 
as he had left the Lady Marian some 
time before, but transformed into 
solid stone. 

Such is the legend of the wolf-dog 
of Antrim Castle. But an old hard- 
headed unbeliever, Jacob Morgan by 
name, who had sailed round the world 
with Drake, used to dispute it roundly, 
and maintain—the old unromantic 
rogue—that all the story was true but 
the banshee and the turning of the 
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dog into stone. The Lady Marian, 
he said, was saved from the wolf by 
the dog, who afterwards alarmed the 
garrison. The Irish in their fury shot 
the animal, which was of a superior 
and sagacious breed, kept by the 
monks of Massarine Abbey ; and Sir 
Hugh, to gratify his lady, and leave a 
memorial of the event, had a figure of 
the dog cut in stone by a foreigner, 
“lying past him.” Taking advantage 
of the storm he had it privately con- 
veyed through a trap in the roof, and 
— on the tower, to frighten the 

rish. But no one minded Morgan, 
the old sinner; and the legend is 
believed in its integrity, and told at 
the hearthstone on the winter night, 
in all Massareene and Killead. 

In after years when alterations 
were made on the roof of the Castle, 
and the front square towers were 
changed for columns, the wolf-dog 
was taken down, and placed close by 
the grand entrance-gate, where the 
stream of blood and flattened musket 
balls were found on the morning after 
the storm and attack on the Castle. 
There he stands at this moment, a 
most interesting object, upon an angle 
of the southern bastion, now a ter- 
race garden, and looks as if he were 
still the guardian sentinel of the park 
and castle. There is a prevalent tra- 
dition in the neighbourhood, that the 
extinction of the race of the fair Lady 
Marian Clotworthy, daughter of the 
stout old planter, Sir Roger Langford 
of a need not be apprehend- 
ed so Iong as her faithful Irish wolf- 
dog keeps watch and ward over her 
children there. A similar legend of 
the neighbouring mansion of Shane’s 
Castle exists, connected with the 
black face or head, in chiselled stone, 
which is embedded high up in the 
wall of one of the turrets of the ruin 
of the old Castle. It is said, too, that 
so long as that black face overlooks 
Clanaboy, the race of O’ Neill will not 
disappear from it. 

Sir Hugh Clotworthy attained a 
we old age, and for many years 
ived tranquilly at Antrim Castle. 


On the whole, his life, though a che- 
— one, was not unsuccessful. 

e landed a stranger on the shores of 
Ulster, in a subordinate military capa- 
city, with little more than his sword 


for his fortune. The enterprise in 
which he enlisted broke down. Cast 
adrift among a hostile people, and in 
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a ett land, but having the com- 
nionship of a few congenial spirits 
rom his own country, he scorned to 
turn his back as Essex and many of 
his companions had done. The result 
was all that might satisfy a reason- 
able ambition. He acquired honour- 
able public employment, a title, a 
good estate, a baronial castle, and a 
charming wife, with numerous chil- 
dren well provided for. 

The next proprietor of Antrim Cas- 
tle, Sir John Clotworthy, baronet, 
son and heir of Sir Hugh, was a re- 
markable man, and lived in eventful 
times. He married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Sir Roger Jones, first 
Viscount Ranelagh—his friend Hugh 
Montgomery, Lord Mount Alexander, 
having married her sister. Whether 
from these connexions, or conviction, 
or the effects of his participation in 
a very singular revival of religion 
that took place along the Six-Mile- 
Water, or from all these combined, 
Sir John soon became distinguished 
for holding strong political and reli- 
gious views. The story of the revival 
and his “conversion” is told very 

uaintly by the minister of Antrim, 
Mr. Adair. About the time of the 
death of Sir Hugh Clotworthy (1630), 
* @ band of seven ministers,” he says, 
“undertook a revival of religion,” and 
“laboured with apostolic earnestness 
to remove the ignorance, formality, 
and profaneness, which characterized 
the greater part of the early colon- 
ists ;” and they were “favoured,” he 
adds, “with an extraordinary, if not 
unprecedented success.” Mr. Olen- 
dinning, one of their ministers, com- 
menced the work. He came to Old- 
stone, within a mile of the town of 
Antrim, to attempt the reformation 
of the settlers in that direction ; but, 
oddly enough for a missionary, “ he 
was,” says Adair, “little better than 
distracted {deranged |], yea afterwards 
did actually become so.” At Old- 
stone, “ he awakened the consciences 
of a lewd and secure people there- 
abouts ;’ for he “preached to them 
nothing but law-wrath,” and his 
hearers, “finding themselves con- 
demned, fell into such anxiety and 
terror of conscience, that they looked 
on themselves as altogether lost and 
damned ;” and, he adds, “ I have seen 
them myself stricken into a swoon 
with the word ; yea, a dozen in one 
day carried out of doors as dead.” And 


he continues, “ of these were none of 
the weaker sex or spirit, but indeed 
some of the boldest spirits, who for- 
merly feared not, with their swords, 
to put a whole market-town in a fray ; 
yea, in defence of their stubbornness, 
cared not to lie in prison, and in the 
stocks, and being incorrigible were as 
ready to do the like the next day. I 
have heard one of them, then a 
mighty strong man, now a mighty 
Christian, say that his end in coming 
to church “was to consult with his 
companions how to work mischief. 
And yet at one of these sermons, was 
he so catched, that he was fully sub- 
dued.”—{ Reid], “This,” (the revi- 
val), proceeds Adair, “spread through 
the country to admiration, especially 
about that river commonly called the 
Six-Mile-Water, for there the work 
began first; and,’ he adds, “ at 
this time the honourable family in 
Antrim was visited mercifully, so as 
Sir John Clotworthy, and my lady 
his mother, and his own precious 
lady, did shine in an eminent man- 
ner, whose example instantly other 
ventlemen followed, such as Captain 
orton and others.” 

From this period Sir John Clot- 
worthy became one of the most zeal- 
ous of the Nonconformists of the day. 
Almost his first act in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, where he sat for the county of 
Antrim, was, in 1634, to present and 
support most zealously a petition for 
the abolition of episcopacy. He be- 
came the avowed patron of the Non- 
conformists at Antrim, and maintain- 
ed two of their ministers, Calvert and 
Armstrong, there at his own expense. 
That he was a man of spirit and in- 
dependence of mind, is proved by his 
firm refusal to support the plans of 
the Lord Deputy Strafford for estab- 
lishing a monopoly of linen yarns, and 
he incurred his displeasure. Lady Clot- 
worthy, it does not appear whether 
the mother or the wife of Sir John, 
also fell under the ban of the Lord 
Deputy. Strafford, in writing to his 
friend and patron, Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, discloses his vindictive 
feelings towards her. “TI have given 
directions,” he said, “that the Lady 
Clotworthy, and some of the princi- 

al Nonconformists, shall be convened 
fore the high commission; and ere 
it be long, if I may be believed and 
but let alone, I will bring them under 
the obedience of their ordinary, or 
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send them back to their fellows in 
Scotland, placing better subjects in 
their stead.” The Lord Deputy after- 
wards, it is said, treated the family of 
Sir John Clotworthy with much in- 
dignity. That was an evil deed for 
him, since he aroused the enmity of a 
man daring, able, and unforgiving, 
who became mainly instrumental in 
crushing the proud Lord Deputy af- 
terwards. Sir John Clotworthy was, 
at this time, 1639, in Dublin, attend- 
ing to his parliamentary duties; but 
immediately resigned his seat, which 
was taken by his relative, Sir Roger 
Langford, of Muckamore, and pro- 
ceeded to England to enter upon a 
wider field of action, and work out 
the ruin of his enemy, Strafford. 
While in the Irish Parliament he 
was distitiguished for business know- 
ledge atid habits ; and from his sua- 
jem | and courtly manners was inva- 
riably chosen on every committee of 
the Commons to meet the Lords in 
conference. 

The long growing struggle between 
the two great parties, the Royalists 
and Puritans, was now about to 
assume an alarming phase; and they 
put forth, respectively, their entire 
moral force at the general election in 
England in the year 1640. The high 
opinion then formed of Sir John 
Clotworthy by his party there, was 
marked by his double return, unsoli- 
cited, for the boroughs of Malvern 
and Rossiney. Having made his elec- 
tion for Malvern, he took his seat ac- 
cordingly. On the 6th of November, 
three days after the Parliament met, 
the Puritans commenced the struggle, 
their “great Parliament man,’ as he 
was called, Mr. Pym, moving for a 
committee of the whole house, to take 
into consideration the state of Ireland. 
The motion was seconded by Sir John 
Clotworthy, in a speech, “ wherein, 
though he did not name the Earl of 
Strafford, yet the pointed reflexions 
were so easy to be oe that 
the whole house knew he was the 
person at whose head the thunderbolt 
was levelled.” The motion was suc- 
cessful, and carried consternation into 
the ranks of the royalists. For the 
enemies of Strafford, rapid as the 
were daring, on Wednesday, the 16t 
of November, the doors of the house 
being locked, and the key laid on 
the table, moved his impeachment ; 
and a select committee of eight mem- 
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bers, amongst whom were Sir John 
Clotworthy and his friend Pym, was 
appointed to draw up the charges 
against him. They retired to acham- 
ber, pro-forma, and returned in a few 
minutes with the charges, which had 
been prepared beforehand. On the 
same day Strafford was formally 
impeached at the bar of the House 
of Lords, immediately sequestered 
from his seat as a peer, and commit- 
ted tothe Tower. At his trial, which 
commenced in Westminster Hall, on 
the 21st of March, 1641, the second 
witness examined against him was 
Sir John Clotworthy, who related a 
conversation he had with Sir George 
Radcliff, the friend and confidant of 
the Earl, to the effect that Sir John 
was threatened with the loss of a va- 
luable leasehold interest for voting 
against a bill which Strafford was 
anxious should pass. He was again 
examined on the 15th of April, on a 
charge against Strafford of coercing 
the Irish people to manufacture flax 
in a way unknown to them; with 
erecting looms, and creating a mono- 
poly in the linen yarn trade for his 
personal profit, aud forcing members 
to take a new oath (the “ black oath’’) 
in opposition to the Scottish oath. 
On the 8th of May, the bill declaring 
the Lord Deputy guilty of high trea- 
son passed the Lords, and the un- 
happy and helpless monarch having 
ziven the royal assent, Strafford was 

headed on Tower Hill on the 12th 
of May, in the forty-ninth year of his 


age. 

The plot of the rebellion in 1641 
was discovered by a servant of Sir 
John Clotworthy, and its final success 


marred. Owen O’Conally, the “great 
informer,” as he was called, by birth 
an Irishman, had been taken into ser- 
vice in the family of Sir Hugh Clot- 
worthy, and changed his religion. 
After Sir Hugh’s death he continued 
in the service of Sir John; but left 
him on the family retiring to Eng- 
land, in 1639, and settled at Money- 
more, in the county of Derry, where 
James Clotworthy, brother of Sir 
John, resided. O’Conally’s change of 
religion was unknown at Moneymore, 
or elsewhere beyond the precincts of 
Antrim Castle. Supposing him still 
“a true Irishman,” MacMahon, grand- 
son of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, confided 
the secret of the intended rising to 
him on the night of the 22nd Octo- 
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ber, both being at the time in Dub- 
lin. O’Conally immediately informed 
the Lords Justices, who secured the 
Castle. But the war broke out in 
Ulster at the appointed time. Sir 
Phelim O’Neill seized Charlemont 
fort and Dungannon Castle. His offi- 
cers, Cormack O’Hagan, and Shane 
O’Hagan, his son, captured Lissan 
and Moneymore Castle. TheO’Quinns 
took Mountjoy Castle. The O’Han- 
lons surprised Tandragee. Sir Con 
Magennis, at the head of the Magen- 
nises, and MacCartans, of Down, took 
Newry. The MacMahons and other 
septs gained the castles of Monaghan, 
Castleblayney, and Carrickmacross. 
The O’Reillys and others seized 
Cloughoughter, in Cavan. The Ma- 
guires took the field in Fermanagh, 
and the open towns throughout the 
counties of Derry and Donegal were 
immediately possessed by the Irish. 
A few towns and castles were pre- 
served by the planters. Enniskillen, 
by the activity of Sir William Cole; 
Derry and Newtownhamilton by Sir 
Frederick Hamilton ; Coleraine, by 
Sir John Clotworthy’s brother-in-law, 
Colonel Edward Rowley, of Castleroe; 
the castle of Lurgan by Sir William 
Brownlow; and in the county of 
Antrim, Carrickfergus was kept by 
Colonel Arthur Chichester for the 
King ; Castle Norton, at Templepa- 
trick, was preserved by another bro- 
ther-in-law of Sir John Clotworthy, 
Captain Henry Upton; Larne, by 
Captain Agnew; and the neighbour- 
ing castle of Ballygally, at first by 
Mr. James Shaw, and after him by 
Mr. James Cromie; Ballintoy and 
Oidstone Castle, by Mr. Archibald 
Stuart ; and Lisburn, by Captain Ro- 
bert Lawson. 

On the first alarm in the county of 
Antrim, the settlers there—English 
and Scotch inhabitants of every class 
—who had shown little forbearance 
towards the natives, and expected as 
little in return, fled their houses, and 
took refuge in the towns of Carrick- 
fergus, Belfast and Lisnegarvey (Lis- 
burn), Antrim and Larne, and in the 
mansions of Temple Patrick and 
Shane’s Castle, the latter being then 
in the possession of the young heiress, 
Rose O’ Neill, afterwards Marchioness 
of Antrim. 

When the news reached Money- 
more, James Clotworthy proceeded at 
once to Antrim Castle, and secured it 
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and the town from any sudden at- 
tack. Sir John Clotworthy himself 
was absent in London, attending to 
his parliamentary duties. The first 
intelligence of the rebellion reached 
the Parliament, then sitting in Lon- 
don, on the Ist of November. O’Con- 
ally seems to have been the messen- 
ger employedintransmitting the news 
from the Council in Dublin, for he 
attended, and was immediately exa- 
mined by the House, and a reward of 
£500 ordered to him for informing. 
A message was then carried up to the 
Lords by Sir John Clotworthy, desir- 
ing a conference to concert measures 
for the public safety. Thencefor- 
ward Sir John was the active and 
guiding spirit in the Commons in all 
measures taken to meet this formid- 
able insurrection. Commissions were 
sent over to raise regiments in Ulster, 
and one of them was placed under the 
command of Sir John Clotworthy him- 
self. He returned to Antrim Castle 
in the latter end of the year to take 
the command of it, and to accelerate 
the levy of troops. His brother 
James he appointed his Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and to the now celebrated 
O’Conally he gave a company. For 
some time Sir John shared with his 
countrymen, the planters and settlers, 
in the penet the war. At first they 
were obliged to act purely on the de- 
fensive; but in April, 1642, Major-Ge- 
neral Robert Monroe landed at Car- 
rickfergus from Scotland witha nume- 
rous army, and early in the following 
month of June assumed the offensive. 
The Scots army, reinforced by Sir 
John Clotworthy’s regiment, scoured 
the whole county of Antrim with up- 
wards of 4,000 men, foot and horse. 
They burned Glenarm and took Dun- 
luce Castle. 

An old and familiar arm of warfare, 
the Lough Neagh fleet, was now re- 
suscitated by Sir John Clotworthy. 
In accordance with a resolution of the 
English House of Commons, he built 
a large vessel, called the Sidney, 
about twenty tons’ burthen, and fur- 
nished it with six brass guns. He 
also built about a dozen smaller boats, 
carrying sixty men each. The entire 
fleet was capable of transporting 
1,000 men to any part of the lough. 
He placed it under the command of 
his relative, Captain Langford. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Clot- 
worthy at this time held, with his 
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brother’s regiment, the fort of Mount- 
joy, in Tyrone, on the opposite side 
of Lough Neagh, and maintained 
constant intercourse with that town 
by means of the boats. While occu- 
pying this post, Colonel Clotworthy 
drove the Irish from entrenchments 
they had forméd near Mountjoy fort, 
and routed a party of Sir Phelim 
O’Neill’s forces, commanded by 
Colonel O’Quinn, who fell in the en- 
gagement, with several officers, and 
about sixty men. He also broke up 
an encampment of the Irish at 
Moneymore, where he released 120 
English and Scotch prisoners. 

Sir John Clotworthy, seeing the 
importance in a strategic point of 
view, of the dismantled fort of Toome, 
at the neck of the Lower Bann, re- 
paired and fortified it. This fort 
gave him the command of the river, 
and enabled his regiment to make in- 
cursions at pleasure into the county 
of Derry. 

A spirited andadventurous garrison 
of Irish troops was in occupation of 
Charlemont at this time. Not satis- 
fied with carrying on a merely de- 
fensive war, they built a little fleet 


of boats, with which they sailed down 
the Blackwater, into Lough Neagh, 
and plundered the opposite coasts of 
Antrim. Their predatory excursions 


were observed by Sir John Clot- 
worthy’s regiment, then stationed at 
the fort of Toome, to guard the pass 
of the Bann there. Sir John’s fleet 
of boats was now ready, and the Sid- 
ney put out from Antrim bay, and the 
seven smaller boats from Toome— 
the whole flotilla manned with 300 
men, under the command of Captain 
Langford and O’Conally, united ; and 
thus prepared, sailed over the lake. 
They landed at the mouth of the 
Blackwater, raised and manned two 
small forts, and then returned. The 
Irish were not to be outdone by this 
skilful manoeuvre, but, passing the 
forts in dark nights, contrived to 
plunder the settlers as before. They 
also rapidly erected a fort at Clan- 
brassil, to protect their fleet in any 
sudden emergency. To counteract 
these measures, O’Conally and Lang- 
ford manned their little navy, and 
met the Irish flotilla near the shore 
of Clanbrassil. The latter, though 
inferior in numbers, did not shrink 
from the contest, but gallantly closed 
with their opponents, and the novel 
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spectacle of a naval battle on Lough 

eagh, not seen since the wars of the 
Danes, took place. The Irish were 
routed, driven on shore, followed to 
their fort,and compelled to surrender. 
Sixty of them were slain, sixty more 
taken prisoners, and their fleet itself 
was captured, and brought by the 
victors in triumph to Antrim [Coz. 
Stuart). There is no account of the 
loss on the side of the English, nor of 
the relative strength in metal, vessels, 
or men of the combatants, the Irish 
having left no record of the event; 
but from the above account, it would 
seem that the entire of their force 
consisted of but 120 men, opposed to 
300. 

In November, 1646, Sir John Clot- 
worthy himself, with five others, as 
High Commissioners authorized by the 
Parliament, arrived in Dublin, to re- 
ceive the sword of state, and take up 
the garrison of Dublin from the Duke 
of Ormonde, but their negotiations 
with that nobleman failed. Re-em- 
barking, they sailed for Ulster, where 
they met with a frigid reception from 
the Scots. With difficulty Sir John 
and the other Commissioners were 
permitted to enter Belfast; but their 
ships were forced to hover for a week 
about the coast, before the men were 
suffered to land, and then only in 
Lecale, in the county of Down. This 
reactionary feeling of the Covenant- 
ing army of Ulster, arose partly from 
dissatisfaction at recent proceedings 
of the Parliament, but principally on 
account of the non-settlement of their 
arrears of pay. The Commissioners 
returned to Dublin, on the invitation 
of Ormonde, who delivered to them 
on the 28th of July, 1647, the Castle 
and regalia; but Sir John Clotworthy 
was not one of their number. He 
had been discharged from the com- 
mission in the previous month of 
January. In the meantime, in May, 
1647, his regiment, and those of Colo- 
nels Hill and Conway, surprised the 
Irish at Carrickmacross, where they 
were mustering to march on Dublin, 
and put them to flight. - 

Sir John Clotworthy paused at this 
time in his career. His main object 
had been to promote an ascendancy 
of the Presbyterian element in the 
State, in connection with the Crown. 
He had travelled thus far with the 
Puritans in their common design; but 
declined to go with them to the ex- 
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treme lengths to which they were 
drifting. Certain concessions made 
by the King in the Isle of Wight, 
appeared to satisfy him and others, 
the more moderate of the party, who 
were willing to accept af a compro- 
mise. They, in consequence, became 
obnoxious to the extreme faction. 
Fairfax marched on London, intimi- 
dated both Honses of Parliament, 
“impeached Sir John Clotworthy 
and the other leaders” of the mode- 
rate party, and expelled them from 
the house, in order to open the way 
for the Zndependents to grasp, exclu- 
sively, the reins of power. Re John 
immediately set out for Holland; but 
when within a few miles of the Dutch 
coast, a Parliament frigate captured 
the ship he sailedin. He was brought 
back to Dover, but soon after dis- 
charged, and reached the Continent 
in safety. 

The Presbyterian party having re- 
gained their ascendancy in Parlia- 
ment, Sir John Clotworthy resumed 
his seat on the 26th of June, 1647; 
but he enjoyed it only half a year, 
for Fairfax and his army, who had 
possession of the persan of the King, 
occupied Whitehall and the aa 
ing quarters with his troc ps. Unawed 
by this menace, Sir John and his 
party carried a resolution in the Com- 
mons, to the effect, that the seizure 
of the King’s person was unwarrant- 
able; and they proceeded also to de- 
clare for a continuance of the pending 
negotiation hetween His Majesty anc 
their Commissioners, for a final set- 
tlement and restoration of peace to 
the nation. [rritated by these votes, 
Pairfax ordered Colonel Pride to 
*‘ purge” the house of them. About 
150 members were accordingly seized 
on their entering the Commons, an 
among the number, Sir John Clot- 
worthy. He was conveyed by Pride’s 

en, first to a lock-up in the King’s 
Head nn, in the Strand, and after- 
wards, to the Gate-house in West- 
minster where he was imprisoned for 
about three years. 

During the three years of Sir John 
Clotworthy’s imprisonment, events of 
momentous consequence took place. 
phe King was brought to trial in 

estminster Hall, on the 20th of 
January, 1649. Qn the seventh day 
they voted him deserving of death ; 
and in three days more the axe of the 
headsman decapitated the monarch 


at Whitehall, in the forty-ninth year 
of his age, and twenty-fourth of his 
reign. Notwithstanding the prolonged 
absence and imprisonment of SirJohn 
Clotworthy, his regiment, under the 
command of his faithful seryitor, 
O’Conally, was not inactive. In the 
year 1649 it was joined to the British 
forces under General Monk, and sta- 
tioned at Lisnegarvey. Monk, whose 
Fabian policy was inscrutable at the 
time, made a treaty of cessation with 
O'Neill, for which he was presented 
with a remonstrance, dated “ Belfast, 
May 9,” signed “James Clotworthy, 
Edward Ellis,” and others, and cen- 
sured by a vote of Parliament. In the 
following month of June, the Royalist 
General, Sir George Monro, haying 
arrived in Ulster with some high- 
landers, recruited extensively among 
the Irish there. He surprised Cole- 
raine on the seyenth of the same 
month, and crossed the Bann. To ar- 
rest his progress, Major Clap woreiy 
and Major Ellis mustered the strength 
of Sir John’s regiment, and marched 
from Antrim Castle, as far as Clough, 
near Ballymena. From thence they 
sent a deputation to Monk, who re- 
plied in his dubious way, that he 
would molest none but those who of- 
fered opposition to his restoration of 
lawful authority. On receiving this 
answer, they thought it as well not 
to encounter Monro, and prudently 
retired to Antrim Castle. 

An important event now occurred. 
Oliver Cromwell himself arrived. He 
landed at Dublin on the 15th of Au- 
gust, and despatched Colonel Venables 
into Ulster. O’Conally, ardent and 
extreme, as all neophytes are, adhered 
to the Ultra-Puritan party, and was 
rewarded by Cromwell with the com- 
mand of the regiment of his former 
employer, Sir John Clotworthy. He 
pels now as master in the baronial 
nall, where he attended before as ser- 
vant. But this elevation, so dazzling 
to O’Conally, was only the flickering 
of the expiring lamp. Monro, then 
in command at Carrickfergus, sent 
Colonel John Hamilton to rescue the 
castle and town of Antrim fro 
O’Conally. The latter was out ee 
ling at the head of about one hun- 
dred horse, and accidentally met 
Hamilton’s force at Dunaery, now 4 
railway station on the Belfast and 
Ballymena line, in the valley of the 
Six-Mile- Water, A sharp encounter 
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took place. O’Conally’s party was 
routed, he himself mortally wounded, 
Captain Rooper and about twenty 
others slain, a similar number taken 
prisoners, and phe rest escaped. 

The death of Q’Conally, and defeat 
of his patrol, had no decisive result, 
so far as Antrim Castle was concerned. 
The Clotworthy Regiment still held 
possession of it. Monro himself 
shortly after marched against it from 
Carrickfergus, with a force consisting 
chiefly of Irish royalists, and coming 
towards Antrim, at this time a place 
“famous for godliness countenanced 
both by landlord and people,” he was 
fired at from the “ Fount.” In re- 
turn he set fire to the town, which 
was all burned down except a few 
houses; but he caleeniied nothing 
further. 

At length, after an incarceration of 
more than three years, Sir John Clot- 
worthy was released from prison. The 
precise date of his discharge does not 
appear. He was probably liberated 
after the passing of the Act of Obli- 
vion, in 1652, or when Cromwell dis- 
solyed the Long Parliament, and pos- 
sessed himself of the supreme power 
in April, 1653. It appears the Pro- 
tector was personally favourable to 
him; but aware of his energy and in- 
fluence in the “Rump Parliament,” 
he had him kept elose, until it was 
dissolved, when he eauld no longer be 
formidable, and might be let loose 
with safety. = curious circumstance 
is related by Adair. ‘‘Cromwell,” he 
says, “had a great respect for him 
(Sir John), not only on account of his 
parts and noble qualities, but also for 
particular obligations. For before 
Cromwell came to the preferment of 
being Captain of Horse, being a man 
of parts, and great profession of reli- 
gion, and a gentlerhan by birth, Sir 
John had been instrumental in his ad- 
vancement and command in the army, 
not presaging that thereafter he would 
come to that height as to detain him 
his prisoner, for adhering to that cause 
which they at first undertook.” 

In the year 1655, after an absence 
of several years, Sir John Clotworthy 
returned home to Antrim Castle. 
“He came,” says Adair, “into these 
parts (the Six- ile-Water) tovisit his 
mother, and to [put in} order his 
estate and things forthe family, whom 
he was to bring over shortly.” What 
a fearless spirit she had, that vene- 
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rable mother of Sir Jahn Clotworthy, 
whom he was at length about to visit. 
There she was, still fresh and un- 
changed in heart, though the winter 
of life had bleached that once fair 
cheek, and bound her brow with his 
hoary tresses. Seated in the castle 
which her husband raised, and in 
which her children were born and 
reared, she continued its devote 

guardian during eyery vicissitude. 
When those children passed out 
from time to time into the world 
and left her, she remained there still 
solitary and lonely, that faithful 
widow. In hours of peril, when 
others, the bravest and strongest- 
nerved fied, she clung to the grand 
stout walls of her. young wife's 
fondest dream of love and happiness; 
and was there still, the Lady Marian 
to greet her first-born and undaunted 
son, image in head and heart, as 
in person, of his father, on his re- 
turn to his father’s house. In the 
interval since he left it, Sir John 
Clotworthy had passed through man 

a scene of peril. The king, ee 
whose devoted head he assisted in 
gathering that storm which he after- 
wards strove in vain to allay, and 
Strafford, his personal enemy, whom 
he hunted down “for conscience sake,” 
were no more. Contributing to the 
fall of both, he witnessed without 
compassion or regret the Lord Deputy 
expire on the scaffold. 

As he stood once more on the bankg 
of the Six- Mile Water, by the side of 
Antrim Castle, some changes met his 
view. Before him, under the castle 
walls, moored and rotting in the river, 
lay the Sidney and the gunboats, which 
on many a stormy day and darksome 
night had breasted the rolling waves 
ef Lough Neagh in their passage to 

nd from Mountjoy fort, and fhe 
lackwater in Tyrone. His brother 
James, and his fearless lieutenant, 
O’Conally, who had inspired them 
with life and motion, were no more ; 
and Fulke Ellis, and Henry Lang- 
ford, and many officers and men of 
his regiment, had also passed away 
—some on the field of battle, others 
beneath those crested waves; while 
he himself, the stormy peterel of 
them all, stood there, alone and un- 
scathed, his fertile brain still busy 
in forging new projects out of the 
altered circumstances around him. 

In August, 1656, Sir John Clotwor- 
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thy surrendered to Cromwell his pen- 
sion and commission as Captain of the 
King’s boats on Lough Neagh, and in 
lieu of them obtained a lease from 
the Lord Protector for ninety-nine 
years of Lough Neagh, with the fish- 
ing and soil of it, and Ram’s Island, 
and Coney Island, containing three 
acres ; also the lough (Beg) and river 
of Bann, as far as the Salmon Leap 
at Castleroe), containing six salmon 
hings, and two mixt fishings of 
salmon and eels, one of eels, and 
another of trout, at a rent for the 
first seven years of £5 per annum for 
the Lough, and £35 for the Bann, and 
fishings of it, and for the residue of 
the term £6 and £44. 
After Cromwell’s death, Sir John 
Clotworthy, by permission of Monk, 
resumed his seat in Parliament on 
the 2ist of February, 1660, and form- 
ed one of the party of the restoration. 
He was selected by the Dublin Con- 
vention, of which James Barry, after- 
wards Lord Santry, was Chairman, as 
a deputation to make overtures to 
Charles the Second then in Holland. 
But as he reached London on his way, 
Monk’s proceedings rendered it un- 
necessary for him to continue his 
journey. King Charles was pro- 
claimed in London on the 8th, and in 
Dublin on the 14th of May, 1660. 
Sir John Clotworthy having been no 
y to the arrest and death of the 
ing, but, on the contrary, having pro- 
tested against extreme measures, and 
suffered for his moderate views, and 
having also been instrumental in for- 
warding the restoration, he was 
among the first whom Charles select- 
ed for honours. He was made a 
Privy Councillor on the 29th May, 
1660, and raised to the Peerage on 
the 2ist-November following, by 
the title of Viscount Massereene and 
Baron of Lough Neagh, with remain- 
der to his son-in-law, Sir John Skef- 


fyngton, and his issue by Mary his 
wife, only child of Sir John Clotwor- 
thy. Inthe same year Lord Massereene 
was appointed colonel of a regiment of 
foot. He became also a Commissioner 
of the celebrated Court of Claims, was 
joined in several other commissions, 
and appointed Governor of Derry. 
The character of Sir John Clot- 
worthy, baronet, first Lord Viscount 
Massereene, will of course, be viewed 
in different lights, as it is taken from 
separate points of view, according to 
S itical bias, or party predilection. 
ithout touching on debateable 
ound, this much may -be said of 
im, that he was a man of simple and 
temperate habits, great capacity, 
courteous manners, unflinching’ cou- 
rage, a staunch and loyal friend, a 
good hater, and a bitter enemy. If 
we may judge- from his portrait in 
that unrivalled “oak-room” in’ An- 
trim Castle, he was a man of stately 
and commanding presence. He is 
there represented in close fitting 
doublet, and trews, as a Puritan sol- 
dier of the Cromwellian period, but 
not close cropped. The collar of his 
doublet rolle Mack from the neck, on 
his shoulders. A blue scarf across his 
breast from the right shoulder. His 
forehead high and intellectual. Nose 
long and well-shaped—flowing gray 
hair falling on his neck and shoulders 
in the cavalier style. Keen, clear, and 
piercing, light hue eyes ; lips thin, 
and firmly set, expressive of Letepunt: 
nation ; little or no whiskers, but a 
small moustache, and an “imperial,” 
gracing a well-formed and dimpled 
chin. On the whole, well-looking, 
nay handsome, were it not for a cer- 
tain supercilious, searching, side- 
glancing expression, indicative of 
great self-confidence, with an undis- 
guised contempt for others. 
CLANABOY. 
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